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TALES OF A GRANDFATHER- 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Earl of Angus Accession to ihe Govemmenl — /«- 
effeciual attempts of Buccleuch and Lennox to rescue tht 
1/oung King fr om the power of Angus — Escape of James 
^^Banishmeni of Angus, and the rest of the Z)ougUuses, 

[1524— 1528.J 

Queen Margaret, who hated her husband Angus, 
as I have told you, now combined with bis enemy 
Arran, to call James V., her son (though then only^ 
twelve years old), to the management of the public 
afiairs ; but the Earl of Angus, retuming at this 
crisis from France, speedily obtained a superiority 
in the Scottish Councils, and became the head of 
those nobles who desired to maintain a friendly 
alliance with England rather than to continue that 
league with Fi*ance, which had so often involved 
Scotland in quarreis with their powerful neighbour. 
Margaret might have maintained her authority> 
for she was personally much beloved ; but it was 
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TALBS OF Ä GRANQFATHER. 

the fate or ike fülly of tliat Queen lo furra rasli 
marriages. Lihe her brotlier Henry of England, 
wbo tirud of bis vires, Margaret seems to bave 
been addicted to tire of her huabands ; but slie liad 
not llie power of cutting tlie be^ids froni the spouses 
wliom slie desired to be rid uf. Having obtained 
a divorce from Angus, slie inarried a young man of 
little power and inferior rank, named Henry Stew- 
art, a younger son of Lord £vandale. She lost 
her influence by that ill-advised measure.' Angus, 
therefore, rose to tbe suprome autbority in Scot- 
land, obiained possessiun uf the person of tiie King, 
transacted erery tliing in tlie name of James, but 
by bis own autboiity, and becume in all respects 
tbe regent of Scotlund, tbough witbuut aüsumlng 
the name. 

The talents of the Earl of Angus wcre cqual to 
the Charge he had asaunied, and as be reeonciled 
Limaelf t<i bis old rival the Earl of Arran, bis power 
seemod founded on a sure basis. He was able to 
accümiilish a treaty uf pcace with England, wbich 
wu <tf great advanlage to tlie kingdom. But, 
ncoording tu ihe fashiun of the timei, AnguB was 
maeli tuu desiroua to confer all the great officeg, 
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KESTRAINT OF THE KING. 3 

nnd otlier advantag'i's in llie disposal oF the 

I, upoti his own fiienda and adherents, to tlie 

'»[clusion of u\l tlie nobles and gentry, w)io had 

B>«ther taken part agninst him ia the late struggle 

T power, or were not decidedly liis partisiins- 
The courae of justice also was sliamefolly pprverted, 
by tbe partiality of Angus for bis friends, kitismeiti 
and adherents. 

An old liistorian saysi, " that there dared no man 
strire At law with a Douglas, or yet nnth tbe adhe- 
rent of a Douglas ; for if lie did, be was siire tn 
get tbe worst of bis lawsuit.* And," lic adds> 
** allhoiigh Angus travelled throngh tbe coontry 
under tbe pretence of pnnisbiiig thieTi?s, rnbbers, 
-and murderers, tbere were no malefactors so great 
aa those wbich rode in bis own Company." 

Tbe King, who was now fourteen years oU, 
became disgusted with tbe sort of reEtraint in wbich 
Angus detained him, and desirous to free biinsetf 
from his tiitelage. His mntber bad doabtless a 
natural iiiflaence orer bim, and tbat likewiae was 
exerted to tbe earl's prejuUico. Tbe Earl of 
Lennox, a wlse and intelligent noblenian, near in 
blood to tbe King, was also active in foatering bis 

' [PiucoUio, p. 319. "TheCri.iinyofll.r!hDUBeof Dnii 
becamfl üvery day raore intolerable to ths ; '^ 

evea in ihn stieeti of the capiul ; 
liamml, a baron wbo heul murtlqrBd 

BOlelj hecauie be nu a Douglas ; ind no oi 
darcd lu incur the Tengeince of il> cbief,"- 
SOT ; PlNKitiTDii, Tol. ii. p. SS2.] 





form rasli 
marriages. Like her brotlier Henry of England, 
who tired of his wivea, Margaret seenia tu have 
been addicted to tire of her husbands ; but »he had 
not the power of cutting the heads from the spouses 
whom sliQ desired to be rid of. Having obtained 
a dlvorce from Angus, she married a youtig man of 
little power and inferior rank, named Henry Stew- 
artj a younger son of Lord Evandale. She lost 
her influence by that ill-advised measure.' Angus, 
iherefore, rose to the supreme authority in Scot- 
land, obtalned possesäion of the persoii of the King, 
transacted eTery thing in tlie name of James, but 
by bis own authority, and became in all respects 
the regent of Sciotlaud, though without assuming 
tbe name- 

The talents of the Earl of Aiigus were eqiial to 
tbe Charge he had assumed, atid tis be recunciled 
himself tii big uld rival the Earl of Ar ran, his power 
seemed founded oa a suro basis. He was able to 
accomplish a treaty uf peace wilh England, which 
was of great advantage to tbe kingdum. Bot, 
accoriling to the fushion of the times, Angus was 
mucU too (lesirous to confer all the great offices, 
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-CK*». xi»i.] RESTRAIHT 
lands, and otlier advantngps in tlie disposal of t)io 
-cronn, upoii his own friends and adherents, to th» 
-exulusiun of all tlie nubles and gertry, vaho had 
«ither taken part agninst liim in the late struggl« 
■for power, or were not decidedly liis partisans. 
Tlie coarse of justice also was shamefally perverted, 
by tbe partiality of Angus für his friend», kinsmen» 
and adherents. 

An üld liistorian says, " that there dared no man 
strive nt law wUh a Donglas, or yet with the adhe- 
rent of a Douglas ; for if he did, lie was aiire tft 
get ihe worst of lii» lawsnit.^ And," he adds? 
*■ altlioHgh AngDS travelled throngh the country 
linder the pretence of pnnisiiing thieves, robbers, 
and murderers, there were no malefactors so great 
HS those which rode in his own Company." 

The King, whü was now fourteen yeara old, 
becnme disgusted with the sort of reatraiut in whith 
Angna detained Iiim, nnd desiroua to free himsdf 
from his tutelage. Hia mother lind doubtjess a 
nstural iiifluence over bim, and that likewise was 
«xerted tu the earl'a prejudice. Tlie Earl of 
Lennox, a wise and intelligent nolileraan, near in 
blood to tbe King, was also active in fostering his 

^[PitMotliB, p. 310. "Üb lyrannjaf itetdUM nf DougT» 
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lument, & baroD nhtj had murdered hia oppoDcnt od tha dimbcild 
of tha priDcipal churchi was permitted to Talk openly abroad, 
wie!)' becausH he was a Dougln« ; and no ona, by hii «rrailaienl, 
dared to incur tbe Tcugeance of iU chlef." — Tttlkh, vol, v. p> 
SOT ; FiMiiKioM, Tol. ii. p. S8S.] 
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2 TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. [ac 

the fnte or the fully uf tliat Queen lo form rash 
jnarriages. Like her brother Henry uf England, 
who tired of his wives, Märgaret Eeeras to liave 
been addicted to tire of her liusbands ; but slie had 
not tlie power of cuttiiig the beada frum the spouses 
whom alle desired to be rid of. Having ubtained 
-a divorce from Ängus, she marricd a young man of 
little power and inferior rank, named Henry SteW' 
arf, a younger son of Lord Evandule, Slie lost 
ber influence by tbat ill-adriaed nieasure.' Angus, 
tberefore, rose to tlie supreme aulhority in Scot- 
land, übtained posscssion uf ibe person of tbe King, 
transaiited every tliing in tbe name of James, but 
by Lia own auttiority, and became in all respects 
tbe regent of Si^tland, tbougb witbuut assuming 

Tbe talents of tbe Earl of Angus wcre cqual to 
the Charge he bad assumed, and as hir recondled 
bimself tfi bis old rival tbe Earl of Arran, bis power 
eeemed founded on a suro basis. He was abJe to 
accomplish a treaty of peace with England, wbich 
waa of great advautage U> the kiiigdum. But, 
according to tbe fasluon of tbe timee, Angus was 
mach toD desiroua to confer all the great oflices, 

'■ [|" Henry, her brolher, now pO(lnp5 tCYOlsing faia own 
dlvDTCB from Cilheiin? uC Arrigoo, could uut reprohate the 
euiBple, nhils fae dcipised the mc-saness of her Duptisla. Yet 
Janua, inuHEsd at Stuirt'a pretumptiOD, the mirriage havjug 

Eraluue irllh a body of dimi to the cittle of Stirlbg, nhsre hia 
mother rerided wilh her aew huiband, and Margaret aurtender- 
tng hin, he nu iupriaaoed Sor ■ üdu." — Pineieidv, rol. iL 
p. S7a.] 



lanilä, aiid otlier advantngos in tlie dixposal of tlift 
crown, lipon bis own friends and adherent«, to the 
exdusion of all the nobles and gentry, wlio had 
«iüier taken part agninst liim in the late straggle 
for power, or were nnt deuidedly liia partisans. 
The course of justice also was shntnefuHy perverted, 
by the partiality of Angus für Iiis friends, kiiismen» 
and adlierents. 

An old historian sap, " that there dnred no man 
strire nt law vrith a Douglas, or yei u'ith the adhe- 
vent of a Donglas ; for if he did, lie was sure to 
get the worst of his luwsiiit.^ And," he adds. 
" althoiigh Angug travelied through the cuuntry 
under the pretence of pnnishing thievcs, robbers, 
-and murderers, there were no malefactors so great 
as those which rode in hia own coinpaiiy." 

The King, who was now fourteen yearg old, 
became disgusted with the sort of restraint in which 
Angus detaioed him, nnd desirous tn free himseir 
from liia tutelage. His muther had donbtiess a 
natural iiifiuence over him, and that likewise was 
«xerted to the earl's prejudice. Tlie Earl of 
Lennox, a wise and intellig'ent nublc^man, nenr in 
l blood to the King, was also active in fostcring his 
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«ran in the stiecte of tb« cupltiit ; and darin^ the lUtiD^ or pus. 
lümnit, äbaroD vbo had murderml his opponnat od ihg thnsbald 
of Ibe (irincipal i:huri;h, nit pecmitCed tD »elk openlj sbroad, 

■ ■ ' 'ti Chief."— Tiii.iB, vol. V. p. 

807 ; PiHxiBiDN, ToL ü. p. 282.] 




r2 TALES OF A «RANDrATHER. [sc 

^e fnte or the fuUy of tliat Queen to form rash 
marriagos. Like her brotlier Henry of England, 
who tired of hiä wivea, Margaret seems to have 
been addicted to tire of her hui^banda ; bat e\te had 
not the power of cutting the heuds frum the spouses 
wliom she deaired to be rid of. Having obtalned 
a divorcu from Angus, ehe married a youiig man of 
Üttle power and inferior rank, named Henry Stew- 
art, a younger son of Lord Evandale. Sbe lost 
her influenae by that ill-advised measure.' Angus, 
therefore, rose to tlie supretne authority in Scot- 
land, ubtained poascs^ion of the person of the King, 
tranaacLed every thing in the name of James, hnt 
by hia own authority, and became in all respects 
the regent of Seotland, tliough witliuut asauming 
the name. 

tXhe talents of the Earl of Angus wcre cqual to 
the Charge lie liad assumed, and as he recunuiled 
bimself to hig uld rirul the Earl of Arran, his power 
seemed fuuaded on a eure basis. He was able to 
accomplish a treaty of peace wilh England, whicb 
waa of great advantage to tlie kingdom. But, 

taccording to the fashion of the timea, Angus was 
inueh too deairouä to confer all the great ofBcea, 
"■ [" Uenrjr, her btother, nnit perhaps rcToUioe ti» owa 

enuBple, while he itespised iLs meanneu oC her nuplieJ^. Yet 
JuDW, inctnssd U Stuart'« preaumption, ibs mirriage taviag 
bMD private, gnd tbe rn/al onnenl aat lequested, eent LoTd 
^ -skills with a faady of meo lo the iiutla of Sdrlisg, ■' 
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CMAt. XIVI.] HESTRAINT OF THE 
hxutla, aud otlier advantagcs in llie disposal of tlie 
crown, npoii hia own friends and adberent», to llie- 
extlusion of all tlie nobles and gentry, who had 
eitber taken part against liim in the late struggle 
for power, or were not decidedly liU partisans. 
The course of justice also was Bhamefnlly perverted, 
by the partiality of Angus für Lis frienda, kJnsmeni 
and adherents. 

An old liiatorian says, " that tliere dared no man 
strive .it law with a Douglas, or yet witli the adhe- 
rent of a Donglas ; for if lie did, he was siire to 
get the 'M'orst of his Jawsiiit.' And," ha addst 
"althongh Angus travelled through the conntry 
under the pretence of punlshing thleves, rohbers, 
and murderers, there were no Rialefactors go great 
-aa those wliich rode io his own Company." 

Tlie King, who was now foiirteen years old, 
becanm di^gusted with the surt of regtraint in which 
Angus detained him, and desirous to free himself 
from his tutelage. Hia mother had doubtless a 
natural influence orer him, and that likewise was 
«xerted to the earl's prejudlce. The Earl of 
I Iiennox, a wiae and intelligent nobleman, near in 
■lUood to the King, was also active in fuatering his 
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TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, ^scoti.jini>. 

tbe fnte or the fully of tliat Queen to füiin rasli 
marriages. Like her brolher Henry of England, 
who tired of bis wiyes, Margaret Beems to liave 
been addicted to tlro of ber huäbands ; but slie had 
not tlie power of cutting the heads from tlie spouses 
whom she desired to be rid of. Having obtained 
u diTorce from Angus, sbe married a yomig man of 
little power and inferior rank, named Henry Stew- 
art, a younger son of Lord Erandale. Slm tust 
lier influeni:e by tbat ill-advised measure.' Angua, 
thertfore, rose to tbe supreme authority in Scot- 
land, obtained possession of the person of tlie King, 
transacted erery tbing in tbe name of James, but 
by bis own authority, and became in all respecta 
the regent of Scotland) thougb witbout asauming 
tbe naine- 

The talents of the Earl of Angus wcre equal to 
tbe Charge he bad assumed, and as lie recoiiciled 
bimself to bis oid rival the JÜarl of Arrnn, bis power 
ned founded on a sure basis. Ho was able to 
iniplisb a treaty of peace witb England, wbich 
of great adraotage to the kingdom. But, 
according to tbe fashion of tbe times, Angus was 
much too desirous to cunfec oll the great offices, 
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Ittnda, and oUier advantngos in tbe disposal of tlie 
-wown, npoii bis own friends and ndherents, to tlie 
exdusiün of all tlie nobles and getitry, wlio had 
either taken part agninst him in the late struggle 
for power, or were not decidedly liis partisjina- 
Tlie courseoFjustice also w»s sliamefülly perverted, 
bythe partiality of Angnsfur biafriendä, kinsmeni 
and adliercnts. 

An uld liistorian says, " that tliere dnred no man 
strive at law with a Douglas, or yet witli the ndhe- 
rent of a Doaglas ; for if he did, Iie was Gure to 
get the worst of bis liiwsiiit.' And," be ad[la> 
*' altboiigh Angus travelled tlirongh the cunntry- 
iinder the pretence of piinishiiig thieves, robbers, 
and murderers, there were no malefacturs so great 
aa those which rode in his own Company." 

The King, who was tiow fourteen years old, 
liecanie disgusted with the sort of rcstraint in which 
Angiis (letained bim, and desirous to free himself 
fron) \i\» tutelage. His muther had donbtless a. 
natural iiilluence aver him, and that ükewise was 
exerted t» the earl'a prejudice. The Earl uf 
Lennox, a wise and intelligent nobleman, near in 
blood to the King, was also nctive in fustering bis 
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the fate or the fuUy of tliat Queen to form rash 
inarriages. Like her brother Henry of England, 
who tirt'd of bis tfires, Margaret seems to have 
faeen addicted to tire uf her huabands ; but ahe Iiad 
DOt the power of cutting the heads from the s|iouaes 
whom slie desired to be rid of. Having obtained 
a divorce from Angus, she marrled a yoniig man of 
little power and inferior rank, named Henry Stew- 
art, a yuunger son of Lord £vandale. She loat 
her influence by tbat ill-advised measure.' Angus, 
therefure, rose to the supreme authority in Seot- 
land, obtained poBSCSsion of the person üf the King, 
transacted every tliing in the name of James, but 
by bis üwn authority, and became in all rcspecta 
the regent of Scotland, though witbout assuming 
the name. 

The talents of the Earl of Angus were equal to 
tlie Charge be bati assumed, and as be recunciled 
liimself to bis old rival the Earl uf Ar ran, bis power 
seemed founded on a suro basis. Ho was able to 
accomplish a treaty of peace witb England, whicb 
was of great advantago to the kingdom. But, 
according to the fashion of the times, Angus was 
much too desirous to confer all the great office«, 
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lauds, and otlier advantagee in tlie dJapoEiil of tlie 
crown, upon liis own friends anit adherents, to the 
exclusion of all tlie nobles and gentry, wlio had 
«ither talien part against him in the Inte struggle 
for power, or were not decidedly liis partisnns. 
The couree of justice also was shnmefully perverted, 
by tlie partiality of Ängus für liia friends, kittsmeoi 
-and adlierents. 

An old historian says, " thjit there dared no man 
Btrive at law with a Douglas, or yet witli tbc odhe- 
vent of a Douglas ; for if Iia did, lie was sure ta 
get the worst of Ins liitvsuit.' Atid," he adds> 
" altlmiigh Angua travelled through the cunntry 
under tlie pretence of piinisliing thieves, robbers, 
and murderers, there were no malefacturs gu great 
ta those which rode in big own coinpany." 

The King, who was now fourteen years old, 
iKcame djsgusted with the sort of restraint in which 
Angng detained him, and desirous to free himseir 
from hia tutelage. His mother bad donbtiess a 
natural iiifluence over him, and that likewise was 
exerted t» the earl's prejuiiice. The Earl of 
Lennox, a wise and intelligent nobleman, nenr in 
. blood to tiie King, was also active in fustering his 
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displeatare again«t the DougUnses, and scbemes 
b«gan t« lie agitaled Tor taking the person of ihe 
Kiog out of the band» of Angos. Bnt Angas was 
so well eM)ibli«lied in the gorernment, that bis 
authority vould not be destroyed except by military 
farce ; and it wa« not easy to bring snch to bear 
Ugainst s man so powerfu), and uf such a martial 
cbaracter. 

At ]ength it «eemu to have been determined to 
employth« agency of Sir Waller Scott of Bnc- 
deuch, a man of great cournge and military talent, 
Itottd of » nunieroHs and powerfnl dar, and pos- 
aegsed of much influence un the Border. He faad 
been once the friend uf Angus, and had eren scaied 
the walU of Edinburgh with a great body of his 
clan, in order to render the party of the Earl upper- 
moHt in that city. But of late he had attauhed 
hiiUHelf to Lennox, by whoso counsel he aeems to 
have baen guided in the cnlerprise wbich I am 
ttbout to givu you an aucount of. 

Siimti excesses had taken place on the Goriler, 
prubably by the connivance of Bucdeuch, whicli 
indlioed Angua to march tu Jedburgh, bringingthe 
King in hia uompany, It^st he should have made bis 
eKoape during bis abaencp. He was joined by the 
daiis of Home and Ker, bolh in lengue with htm, 
und he hnd, besides, a eonsiderable body of chosen 
atttindimt«. Angus was returning froin ihis expe- 
dilion, and had passed ihe night at Melrose. The 
Kers lind Homes bad taken leave of the Earl, who 
witU the Kinj and bis retinue had left Melrossi 
when a band of a ihousaud horsemen suddL>nly 




catr. ixyx.] ATTEMPT OF BUCCLEDCH. 

nppeared on the aide of an eminence ualled Halidon- 
]ii]], und, desteiiding into Uie Tidley, interpused 
between tlie Earl and thü bridge, by wbich he must 
pass tlie Tweed on bis return iiortliward. 

" Sir," Said Angna to tlie King, " yorder coraes 
Buccieuch, wjth tlie Border tliieves of Teviotdale 
and Liddeadtde, to Interrupt yoar grace'a passage. 
I vow 10 God tbey sball either fighl or fly. Yoa 
shaJl bah upon tbis knoll wiili uiy brother George, 
while we drive off these banditti, and clear tlie road 
for your prace.'' 

The King made no answer, lor in his beart he 
deaired that Buccieuch'a undertaking niigbt be 
succeasfal ; biit he dared not say so. 

Angus, niean time, despatched a herald to cbarge 
Bucüleuch to withdraw wlth bis forces. Suott te- 
plied, " tliat he was come, accordirig to the vustom 
of the Borders, lo sbow the King his dan and 
followei's, and invite his grace to dine at his liouse." 
To which he added, " that he knew the Hing's 
mind as well as Angus.'" The Earl adranced, 
and the Borderers, sbonting tbeir war-ery of 
Bellenden, immediately joined battle, and fonght 
■toutly ; but the Homea and Kers, who were at no 
^eat diatance, returned on hearing the alarm, and 
Coming througli the little village of Darniek, set 
upon Bucüleucb'd men, and decided tbe fate of the 
day. The Border ridera fled, but BuDuleuch and 
liis followers f'ought bravely in tbeir retreat, and 
tarning upon the Kere, alew several of tbem ; in 
particular, Ker of Cessford, s ubJef of tbe nnme, 
»'bo was killed by tbe lance of one of the Elliots, :i 
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xetainer of Biiculeucli. His deatli occaitioned a. 
deudly füiid butiveen tlie clans of Scott' and Ker, 
'whicli lasted für a Century, and coBt mucli blood. 
ThU skirmUh took place on tiie 25tli of July, 1526. 
About eighty Scotts were elain on the äi^ld of 
battte, and a Bentence was pronounced againat 
Buculeucli and many of liis clao, as guüty of high 
treason. Biit after tlie King liad sliaken off the 
yoke of the Douglasses, Iie irent in person to 
Farliikment to obtaiti tlie restoration of Uuucleuch, 
vho, lie declart'd on Lis kingly word, had come to 
Melrase withoDt any purposc of quarrel, but merely 
to pay his duty to hls prlnce, nnd sliow him the 
jiiimber of his followers. In evidence of which the 
King Said that tbc said Wat was not dad in arniODr, 
lut in a IcaÜiern coat (a buff-coat, 1 suppose), with 
a black bonnet on liis head. The family were re- 
stored to tiicir ostates accordingly ; but Sir Walter 
Scott was long afterwards murdered by tlie Kers, 
at Edinburgli, in revenge of the death uf the Laird 
of Cessrurd. 

The Earl of Lennox, being disappointed in pro- 
curing the King'd release by ineans of Bucclench, 
now resolved to attempt it in pcrson. He re- 
ceived mucb encourngenient from the Chancellor 
Beaten (distinguished at the skirmish called Clean- 
tbe-Causeway), from the Earl of Glencairn, and 
«ther noblemen, who saw with displeasare the 
Eail of Angus confining the yonrg King like a 
prisoner, and that all ihe adniinistration of the 
kingdcim centered in tlie DoDglasses. Lennox 
aaseiiibled an army of ten or twelve ihousand men, 



and adv^nced lipon Edinburgh from Btirling. 
Angua and Arran, who wcre Blül closely leagned 
togeüier, eticoüiitered Lennox, wilb nn inferior 
force, near ihe village of Newliston. Tlie rumour 
that a battle was about to conitnence ioon reached 
Cdinburgli, nhen Sir George Douglas liastened to 
call out tbe Citizens in arms, to sapport bis brother, 
the Earl of Angus. The city bella weie rung, 
trnmpeta were sounded, and tbe King bimself was 
obligcd to nionnt on horseback, to gire connlenance 
to tbe measures of the Donglasses, wbom in bis 
soul he detested. James was so sensible of bis 
Situation, that he tried, by erery means in bis 
power, to delay tbe march of tbe foroes whicb were 
muKtered at Edinburgh. When ibey reacbed tbe 
Tillage of Corstorpbine, they lieard tite tbunder of 
the guns; wbicb inflamed the fierce inipatience of 
George Douglas to reacb the field of batlle, and 
also increased tbe delays of tiie young King, who 
in hopes Angns migbt be defeated befure bis 
fier could conie up. Donglas, perceiving this, 

Idressed the King in languege wbich James nerer 
forgot norforgave; — " Your grace need not ibink 
to escape us," said this fierce warrior s " if our ene- 
nies had hold of yon on one side, and we on the 
other, we would tear you to pieces ere we wonld 
let you go." 

Tidingü now came from the field uf battle that 
Lennox had been defeated, and tbat Angus had 
gained tbe Tictory. The young King, dismayed 
at the news, now urged bis atlendnnts to gallop 
forward, as much as be hnd formerly desired tbem 
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to hnng back. He clmi-geiJ tliPin to prevent Blanch- 
ier, and snvB lives, e«pedjilly that of Lennox. Sir 
Andreur Wood, one of tlie King's cup-bearers, 
arrived in tbe field of buitle time enougb to eave 
the Earl of Gleroairn, wlio wag Btül fighting gal- 
lantlyby assistanee of some streng ground, tliongli 
he had scarcB ihirty men ieft aüve; and Wood 
contrived to conveybim «af« out of tbe field. But 
Lennox, about whose safetythe King was so aiix- 
ious, was already no itiure. He had been slain, in 
cold blood, by tbat bloodtliirety man, Sir James 
Hamilton of Drapbnnp, wiiu touk hiin from the 
Laird of Pardivan, to whom he had surrendered 
himself. This d«ed si-emed to flow from the brutal 
nature of the perpelrator, who took such a pleasure 
in sliedding blood, tliat he glaahed with his own 
band the faces of maiiy of the prisotiers. Arran, 
tbe falber of tliis ferofious man, bitterly lamented 
tbe fate of Lennox, who was bis nephew. He was 

nd mourning benide the body, over whiuh he had 
spread his acarlet cloal«. " Tbe hardieEt, stoutest, 
and wisest man that Suotland bore," he said, " lies 
bere slrnn." 

After these two victories, the Earl of Angua 
leemed tu be so fivmly establiahed in power, that 
his followerg seC no bounds to their presumption, 
and big enemiea were ohliged to fly and hide them- 
selves. Chancbllor Be»ton, ilisguiaed ns a shep- 
herd, fed sheep on Bogrinn-knowe, until he made 
his peace with the Eurla of Angua and Arran, by 
great gifts, botb in money and in diuroh lands. 
Aiigns eatablished aroiind the King'ä persoa a 
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gnard of a liundred luen of liis own choice, com- 

maniled by Dougl.is uf Parkhead ; be mnde lug 

brother Oeorge, wiiom James detested, Alnster of 

the Roynl Honsehold ; nnd Archibald of Kilspin- 

diu, his uncle, Lord Tre.isurer of tlie Realm. But 

the dose resiraint in wbicli Uie King found himsuir, 

only increased his eagei- desire tu be rid of all tLe 

Douglosses together. Force liaving failed in two 

instancea, James lind recuurse to stratagem. 

^^ He prevaiied on bis mollier, Queen Margaret, 

^B to yield up to him tbe castle of Stirling, wliiuh was 

^M her joi n tu re-1 lause, and secretly to put it into the 

^B ianda uf a gorernar irbom lie could trust. Tliis 

^H was done with much cantion. Tbus preparud witli 

^H a place of refuge, James watclied wilh anxlety an 

^^.opportnuity of flying tu it; and heconductfd liim- 

^^K'Wlf witli sudi apparent coufidence towards J\ngDS, 

^Hlthatthe Douglasses were liilled into security, and 

^^^ concluded tbat the King was reconciled tu bis state 

of bundage, and bad despaired of niaking bis 

Janies was then residing at Falkland, a royal 
palacQ cunveniently uitualed for bunling and liawk- 
ing, in wbidi he seemed to take great pleasure. 
Tbe Earl of Argus at tliis period left tbe court for 
IJotbiau, wliere he had soine urgent busiuess — 
Archibald Douglas of Kilspindie went to Dundee, 
to Visit a InJy to wbom he was attaebed — and 
George Douglas had gone to St Andrews, to ex- 
tort soine farther advantages from Chancellor 
Beaton, who was now aruhbishop of ihat see, and 
primate of Scotland. There was tlius none of the 
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Dougtnsses Icft about the King'g 
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, except 
ParkliHad, witb liis gunrd üf one liundretl men, in 
whase vigilance the others confided. 

Tlie King; thought the lime favourabl« for bis 
eacape. To lay all suspidon asieep, ha pretended 
he was to rise next murnirg at an early hoiir, for 
the purposeof iiuniingihe stag. Douglas ofPark- 
head, suspecting nothing, retired to bed afCer 
placing hia watch. But the King was tio sooner 
in bis private chnmber, than he called a trusty page, 
named John Hurt : — " Jockie," said lie, " dost thou 

" Better than mysclf," answered the ilomestic. 

," And will you risk any thing for me?" 

" My tife, with plensure," said Jubn Hart. 

The King tben explained bis purpose, and dees- 
sing himself in the attire of a groom, he went witb 
Hart to the «table, &s if for tbe purposu uf getting 
tbe horses ready for the next day'a liunt> The 
gitards, deceired by their appearance, gave tbem 
nu interrii|ition. At the atabies three guod horses 
were saddled and in readitieas, under uharge of a 
yeoman, or gruom, whoni the King had inlrusted 
witli bis design. 

James inounted with bis two servants, and gal- 

lopc'd, during the whole night, as eager as a bird 

just eseaped from a cage. At dayligbt 

1520 ''^ reached the bridge of Stirling, which 

was the only mode of paasing tlie river 

Forlb, except by boats. It was defended by gates, 

whidi the King, öfter pasaing through them, order- 

ed to be closed, and direuted the passage to be 



ivatched. He was a wcary man when he reached 
Stirling Castle, where he was joyfully received by 
the govemor, whom bis mother had placed in that 
atrong fortress. Tbe drawbridges were raised, the 
portcuUises dropt, goards set, «nd erery tueasure 
of defence and precaution resorted to. Bat the 
King was so much afraid of again falling ioto the 
hands of the Donglasses, that, tired as he was, he 
wonld not go to sleep nntil the kpys of the castlp 
were placed in bis own keeping, aad luid uademealit 
bis pilloiv. 

In tbe morning- there was great alarm at Falk- 
land. Sir Geoi^e Douglas had retarned tliitber, 
on the night of the King'a departure, about eleven 
o'cluek. On his artiväl, he enqnired after tbe 
King, and was answered by the porter as well as 
tlie watchmen npon guard, tbat he was sjeeping in 
his Chamber, hb he intended to hont eariy in the 
morning. Sir George therefore retired to rest in 
fall security. Bot the next morning be leamed 
difierent tidings. One Peter GarmichHeJ, bailie of 
Abernethy, knocked at tbe door of his chamher, 
and asked bim if he knew " what the King was 
düing tbat morning ?" 

" He is in his Chamber asleep," said Sir Geot^. 

" You are mistaken," answered Carmichael ; " he 
passed tlie bridge of Stirling this last night." 

On bearing ttiis, Douglas started up in linste, 
irent to tbe King's cbamber, and knocked for 
admittance. When no answer was retnrned, he 
caused tbe door to be forced, and when be ibund 
tbe apartnient empty, he cried, " Treason ! — The 
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wa wliitlier." 
brotlier, tlie Earl uf Angus, a 
despatdied messengers in every direutiün, to seek 
the King, and to nsKumlile tlie DuuglaMüB. 

Wiien the truth became known, tlm adlierents 
of Angna rode in a budy to Stirling ; but the King 
was so far from desiring to receive them, that he 
threatened, by aoutid of trnmpet, to declare iiny of 
the name of Douglas a traitor who should approach 
within ttvelve miles of liis person, or who should 
presume to meddle witli the adniinistratlon of 
governnient. Some of the Douglnsses inulined to 
resist lliis prodaination ; hnt tlie Eiirl of Angus 
and Ins brother rcsolved to ubey it, and withJretr 
to Linlitbgow. 

Soon af^erwards, the King assembled aroand 
iiim the numerous nubility, who enried the power 
of Angns and Arran, or had sufTered injuriei at 
their bnnds ; and, in open parliament, acuused them 
of treason, declaring, tbat he liad never been snre 
of his life all the while that he was in thüir power. 
A sentence of forfeilure was, therefore, passed 
against the Earl of Angus, and he was driven inlo 
exile, wilh all his friends und kinsmen. And thns 
the Rüd Douglasses, of thu Iidueb of Angus, shared 
almost the same fate with the Black Douglasses, 
(if the eider branch of that mighty iiouse ; with tliis 
«lifiierence, that as they had never riaen so high, so 
they did not füll so irreti'ievably ; for the Earl of 
Angus lived to retiirn and enjoy his estatp^ in 
Scotland, where he again played a distingiiiahed 
part. But thls was not tili after the death of 
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never permitted oni 
land while he lived. 

James peraevered in ihis resolotion eren und« 
ctrcnnistances wliich rendered tiis unrelentiiig 
»entment ungpneroiis. Archibald Douglas of Kil- 
Bpindie, tlie Earl of Angus's uncle, had been a 
personal favourite of ihe King before the disgrace 
of his family. He waa so much recommended to 
James by his great streng-ih, nianly appearanee, 
and skill in every kind of warlike exercise, that he 
was wont to call him his GraysteiJ, after Ihe name 
of a Champion in a roniance then populär.' Archi- 
bald, becomJng rather an old man, and tired of his 
exile in England, resolved to try the King'd mercy, 
Be thought that as they hsd been so well auqiinint- 
ed formerly, and as he bad never offended James 
personally, he might find farour from ibeir old 
intimacy. He, therefore, threw himself in tbe 
King's way one day na he returned from hunting 
in the park at Stirüng. It was several years since 
James bad seen him, but be krew him at n great 
distance, by liis firm and stately step, and said, 
" Yonder ia my Graysteü, Arcbibald of Kilspin- 
die," But when they met, be showed no appear- 
anee of recognisiiig his old servant. Duiiglad 
tumed, and still boping tu obtain a glance of 
favourable recollection, ran aiung by the King's 
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side ; and altliongh James trottet! Iiis horse liard; 
ftgattiat ihe Hill, and Donglas wore a heavy sliirt of.. 
tnail under liis dothes, lur fear of assassination, yet 
Oraysteii was at the Castle gate aa soan aa thit 
King.' James passed him, snd entered the Castle ; 
but Düoglas, exhauated with exertion, snt down aC i 
tlie ^ate, and asked for a cnp of wine. Tbe hatred' 
of the King against the name of Douglas was r»^ 
well known, that no domestic about the cuurt daredi. 
proeure for the old warrior even thia trifling 
refresliment. The King blamed, iadeed, bis set- . 
Tants for their discourteay, and evcn said, that but. 
for hia oath never to employ a Douglas, lie would< 
havB received Archibald of Küspindie into bis.- 
Service, as he had furmerly known him a man o£i 
great ability. Yet he scnt hia commands to hisH 
poor Graysteil to relire to France, where he diedl 
heart-broken Boon afterwards. Even Henry VIII.. 
of England, liimself of an unforgiving temper., 
blamed the implacability of Jamea on thia occasion^. 
and quoted an old proverb, — 



■ [GodscroFt adili, " The King approBchin^, Douglu fiil! uponi 
s küeci and ciaved patdon, and piomised frnni Ihcnceforward 

id > ptivitg lifs. The Kiiijr went by (rithout giving him uf^ 
inter, uiil ttatted m good round pue up the bill." — P. 203.^. - 
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[1529— 154-0.] 

Treed from the stern control of tlie Douglas 
family, Janiea V. novr began to exercise the gu- 
verninent in person, and displayed most of the 
qualities of a wise and good princsi He was hand- 
some in his person, and resembled liis father in 
the fondness for military exeruises, and the spiiit 
of chivitlrous honour which James IV. loved to 
diiplay. He also inlierited liis father'g lore of 
JDatice, and his deslre to establish and enforce wise 
aod equal laws, which should protect thu weak 
against tlie oppression of the great. It was easy 
enougli to make laws, hut to put them in vigorous 
«tercise was uf much greater difficnlty ; and in his 
attempt to nccompliglithialaudablepurpose, James 
often incurred the ill'ivUi of the more puwerful 
nobles. He was a well-educated and accomplished 

Iman ; and like his ancestor, James I., was a poet 
and a mnsician. He had, however, hi^ defects. 
fie aroiüed his fatber's failing of profuaion, having 
m I • 
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no Iioarded treasiires to employ on pomp and sliow ; 
buC lie r»ther feil intü tlie oppoeite fault, being- uf 
a temper toü pnrsimunioiiti; and tlmugb Iie lured 
State and displny, lie endeavotired to gratify that 
taste aa economically aa posHÜile, so that he has 
been censured na rather dose nnd cuvetous. He 
was also, though the foiblea seetn mconsistent, fuad 
of pluasiire, and disposed to too mnch indulgcnce. 
It initst be added, tliat wlien pruvoksd, he was 
unrelenting- eren to crnelty ; for whidi he had some 
npology, considering tbe feiocity of the sobjects 
orer whoin he retgned. But, on the whüle, James 
V. was an amiable man, nnd a goud aovereign. 

His first care was to brin^ the Borders uf Scot- 
land to some degree of order. Theae, as you were 

furmerlv told, were inhabited bv tribes 
Mbv, 1529. „ n ■ I ]■-!■ 1 

of nien, forming eaub a difierent clan, as 

tbey were calied, ard obeying no Orders, save those 
wbicb were given by their chiefs. These obiefo 
were siipposed to represent the first founder of the 
name, or faniily. Tlie attachment of the clansmen 
to the chief was very great : Indeed, they paid 
respect to no one eise. In lliis the Borderer» 
Hgreed with the HighSanders, as also in their love 
of plunder, and neglect of the general laws of the 
coiintry. But the Border men wore no tartan 
dress, and served almost always on horseback, 
whereas the Highlnnders acted always on foot. 
You will also remember that tlie Borderers spoke 
the Scottisb language, and nut tlie Gaelic tongue 
used by the mountaineevs. 

The Situation of these clans on the frontiers ex- - 
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posed them to constant war ; so that they tlioaglit 
of nothing eise but of collecting bands of tbeir fol- 
lowers together, and making incnrsions, without 
mnch distinction, on the £nglishy on the Lowland 
(or inland) Scots, or upon each other. They paid 
little respect either to times of truce or treaties of 
peace, bat exercised their depredations without 
regard to either» and often occasioned wars betwixt 
England and Scotland wbich would not otherwise 
have taken place. 

It is Said of a considerable family on the Bor- 
ders, that when they had consumed all the cattle 
about the Castle, a pair of spurs was placed on the 
table in a covered dish, as a hint that they must 
ride out and fetch more. The chiefs and leading 
men told down their daughters' portions according 
to the plunder which they were able to collect in 
the course of a Michaelmas moon, when its pro- 
longed light allowed them opportunity for their 
freebooting excursions. They were very brave in 
battle, bat in time of peace they were a pest to 
their Scottish neighbours. As their insolence had 
risen to a high pitch after the field of Flodden had 
thrown the conntry into confusion, James Y. re- 
solved to take very severe measures against them. 

His first Step was to secare the persons of the 
principal chieftains by whom these disorders were 
privately encouraged. The Earl of Bothwell, the 
Lord Home, Lord Maxwell, Scott of Buccleuch, 
Ker of Fairniehirst, and other powerful chiefs, who 
might have opposed the Hing's purposes, were 
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18 TAI.E3 OF A GRANDFATHEK. [scoTLlHD." 

seized, and imprisoned in separate fortresses in the 
in) and cuuiitry. 

James tlien assembled an army, in wliich warlike 

pni-poses were united with those of silvan spürt ; 

fat he ordered all the g;entlemen in 

Jun., isaa. ^1^^ ^.jj jjgj^j^jg ^.jjj^jj 1^^ intended to 

risit, to bring in their best dags. bs if hts only 
purpose had been to iiiiiit the deer in those desolate 
regions. This was iiitended to prevent the Bor- 
derera from taking the akrni, in wliich case they 
irould hnve retreated into their nmuntnins and 
fastnesses, from whence it ivould bave been diffi- 
cult to disiydge tliem. 

These men had indeed no diatinct iden of the 
ofTuiice» whlch they had commttted, and conse- 
quently no apprehension of the King's diäpleasnre 
Hgainst thein. The laiva had been so long silent 
in that remote and diaorderly country, thnt the 
outrages whicU were practised by the streng against 
the weak, seemed ta the perpetrators the natnral 
course of society, and to present nothing that was 
wortUy of punishment. 

Thus, as tliR King, in the beginning of bis 
evpedition, siiddenly approadind the Castle of 
Piers Cütkbnrn of Henderiand, that haron was 
in llie act of providing a great enter tainment to 
wek-oine him, when James caused him to he sud- 
denly seized on, and executed. Adam Seott uf 
Tushielaw, called the Xing of the Dorder, inet the 
Same täte. But an event of greater importanee, 
was the fi»te of John Armstrong of Günockie, near 
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This freebooting chief had risen to great conse- 
quence, and the whole neighbouring district of 
^England paid him block maily that is, a sort of 
tribute, in consideration of which be forbore plcn- 
dering them. He bad a bigb idea of bis own 
importance, and seems to have been unconscious of 
tiaving merited any severe usage at tbe King's 
bands. On tbe contrary, be came to meet bis 
sovereign at a place about ten niiles from Hawick, 
called Carlinrigg cbapel, ricbly dressed, and 
having witb bim twenty-four gentlemen, bis con- 
stant retinue, as well attired as bimself. Tbe 
King, incensed to see a freebooter so gallantly 
eqaipped, comraanded bim instantly to be led to 
«xecution, saying, " Wbat wants tbis knave, save 
a crown, to be as magnificent as a king?" Jobn 
Armstrong made great oifers for bis life, offering 
to maintain bimself, with forty men ready to serve 
tbe King at a moment's notice, at bis own expense ; 
engaging never to burt or injure any Scottish 
subject, as indeed bad never been bis practice ; 
and undertaking, tliat there was not a man in 
^England, of wbatever degree, duke, earl, lord, or 
baron, but be would engage, within a sbort time^ 
to present bim to tbe King, dead or alive. But 
wben tbe King would listen to none of bis ofFers, 
the robber-chief said, very proudly, " I am but a 
fool to ask grace at a graceless face ; but bad I 
gnessed you would bave used me tbus, I would 
have kept the Border-side, in despite of the King 
of England and you both ; for I well know that 
King Henry would give the weight of my best 
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horse in gold to koow tliat I am sentenced to die 
tliis day." 

Jiilin Armstrong was led to execation, villi all 
his men, »nd banged without raercy. The people 
«!' tlie iiJand uounties were glad lo be rid uf Lim ; 
but un Üie Borders he was both missed and muurn- 
ed, na a brave wartior, and a stuut maii-at-arms 
against England. 

Such were the cffucts of tbe terror Struck by 
tliese general executiong, tbat James was s^d to 
bare made " the rusb bush keep tlie cow ; " tliat is 
to say, that even in tliis lawjess part of the cuun- 
try, men dared no longer make free with property, 
and cuttle miglit remain on their pastures ua- 
vatuhed. James was also enabled to draw pcofit 
from the lands which the crown possessed near tbe 
Burders, and is said to have had ten tbousand sbeep 
st one time grazing in Ettriuk Forest, ander the 
keeping of ore Andrew Bell, who gave the King 
as good an aizcount of the profits of the flotk, as if 
they had been grazing in the bounda of Fife, then 
tbe most civilized part of Scutland. 

On tbe otber band, the Borders of Scotland were 
greatly weakened by tbe destruction of so many 
brave men, who, iiotwithstanding their lawless 
Gomrse of life, were true defenders of their coun- 

Ltry; and tliere is reason tu censure tlie extent to 
vhich James carried bis sererity, as being to a 
certain degree intpolitic, and beyond doubt cruel 
and excessive. 
In the like manner James proceedcd against the 




es, he broaght tlie North- 
3 lie had already done tliose of 
the South, into comparative anlijeclion. Hb then 
«et at libetty the Border chiefs, and others whom 
he hitd impriaoned, lest they shonld have offered 
■ny liindurance to the courae of his justice. 
I Aa these fiery chieftains, after this severe chos- 
' tisement, conld no longer as formerly attack eadi 
«iher's uastles and lands, they were forced to vent 
their deadly animosities in dueU, which were fre- 
quently fought in the King'a presence, his royal 
periiiission being 6rBt oblained. Thus, Douglas of 
Drunilanrig and Charteris of Amisfield did battle 
togetlier in presence of the King, each having' ac- 
cused the other of high treason. They fonght on 
foot with hüge two-handed awords, Druinlanrig 
was aomewhat blind, or ahortsighted, and being in 
great fury, strack about him withoDt seeing where 
he hit, and the Laird of Amiefield was not more 
snccessfiil, for liis sword broke in the encounter; 
opoii this, the King caused the battle to cease, aiid 
tbe c{inibatants were with difficnlty separated. 
Thüs the King gratified these nnruly barons, by 
permitting them to figbt in his own presence, in 
«rder to induce tlieni to remain at peace eise- 
where. 

James V>, like bis fatlier James IV., had a cns- 
tom of going about the country disguised aa a 
private person, in order tliat he might liear com- 
plainta which niiglit not otlierwise reach bis ean, 
and, perbaps, that he might enjuy amusements 
which he could not have partaken of in his avowed. 
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[ lOyal cliaracter. This is also said to liave been a 
of James IV., Iiis f'atlier, and several adven- 
I tnres are related of wliat befell tliem on such ovca- 
1 lions. One or tivo of these narratives may help 
I to enliven our story. 

When Janie« V. travelled in disguise, he used a 
L name whivh was known only to some a( his princi' 
' pal nobility and attendanta. He was called the 
I Goodman (the tenant, that ia) of Ballengiech. 
Balleiigiech is a steep pass wliivh leada duwn behind 
tfae Castle of Stiriing;. Once upon a time, when 
' the court was feasting in Stiriing. the King sent 
for gorae venison froni the neighbouring hilU. The 
deer was killed, and put on liorses' backs to be 
transported to Stiriing. Uiiluckily they bad t» 
pags the Castle gates of Arnpryor, belonging to a 
cliief uf the Bucbanans, who chanced to bave a cun- 
siderable number of guests with bim. It was Iftte, 
and the Company were rather sbort of rietuals, 
though they had inore tban enough of liquor. The 
chief, seeing so much fat venison passing his very 
door, geized on it ; and to the expustulntions uf the 
keepers, who told him it belonged to King Jatneg, 
he answered insulently, that if James was King in 
Scotland, he, Buchanan, was king in Kippen ; being 
the name of the district in wbicb tbe castle üf Arn- 



pryoi- lay. 


On hearing what had luppened, tbe 


King got 




Stiriing to 


Buchannn'g house, wbere he fuiind ft 


itrong fieri 


>e-louklng Highlander, witb an axe on 


his shoulde 


ir, Standing senlinel at the door. Thla 



grim warder refused tlie King udm 
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that tbe laird of Arnpryor was at dinner, and 
would not be distnrbed. << Yet go up to the Com- 
pany, my good friend," said the King, " and teil 
bim tbat the Goodman of Ballengiech is come to 
feast with tbe King of Kippen." The porter went 
grumbling into the bonse, and told bis master that 
tbere was a fellow with a red beärd at the gate, 
wbo called bimself the Goodman of Ballengiech, 
wbo said be was come to dine with the King of 
Kippen. As soon as Buchanan heard these words, 
be knew that the King was come in person, and 
bastened down to kneel at James's feet, and to ask 
forgiveness for bis insolent behaviour. But tbe 
King, wbo only meant to give bim a fright, forgavc 
bim freely, and, going into the castle, feasted on 
bis own venison which Buchanan bad intercepted. 
Bnchanan of Arnpryor was ever afterwards called 
the King of Kippen. 

Upon another occasion, King James, being alone 
and in disguise, feil into a quarrel with some gip- 
sies, or other vagrants, and was assaulted by four 
er five of them. This chanced to be very near the 
bridge of Cramond ; so the King got on the bridge, 
which, as it was high and narrow, enabled bim to 
defend bimself with his sword against the number 
of persons by whom he was attacked» Tbere was 
a poor man thrasbing com in a barn near by, wbo 
came out on hearing the noise of the scuffle, and 
seeing one man defending bimself against numbers, 
gallantly took the King's part with his flail, to such 
good purpose, that the gipsies were obliged to fly. 
Tbe bnsbandman then took the King into the barn> 
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b^oug^t him a tuwel and water to wnsh tlie blood 
from liis fuce and liands, and finally walked wlth 
him a liltle way towards Edinburgh, in case be 
abnuld be again attacked. On tho ivay, tbe King 
aaked bis companion wbat and who be was. The 
Jabourer answered, tbat bis nanie was Joiin Howic- 
sor, and tbat lie was s bondsman on tbe farm of 
Braehead, near Cramond, wbich belonged to the 
King oF Scotland. Jitmes tben asked the poor 
man, if tbere was any wl^h in tlie world whioh he 
wonld particularly deaire should be gratified ; and 
honest Jubn confessed, be should think himself the 
happiest man in Scotland were he but proprietor 
of tbe farm on wbich he wrougbt as a labuurer. 
Be then aüked tbe King, in turn, wbo he was ; and 
James replieil, as usunl, tbat he was tbe Goodman 
of Ballengiecb, a poor man wbo bnd a small appoint- 
ment aViout the palace ; but he added, tiiat if John 
Howieson wonid come to see bim on the next Sun- 
day, )ie would endeavour to repay hia manful assig- 
tance, and, at least, give hlm tbe pleasure of aeeing 
the royal apartments. 

Jobn put an bis best clothes, as you may 
snppose, and appearing at a postern gate of the 
palace, enquired for the Goodman of Ballengiech. 
The Kin^ had given Orders that he should be 
admitted ; and Jobn found his feiend, the good- 
man, in the same diagulse which be had formerly 
vorn. Tbe King, still preaerving the cbaracter 
officer of the household, conducted 
Jobn Howieson from one apartment of tbe palace 
ither, and waa amused witb bis wonder and 
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bis remnrkg. At length, James asked his visitor 
if he shoald like to seB the King ; to whitli Jolin 
replied, nothin^ wouid deligiit him so mnch, if lia 
could do so without giving offence. The Good- 
man of Ballengiech, of course, undertook that the 
King wonid not be angry. " But," B&id Juhn, 
" lion- am I tu know hia grace fron) the noblei who 
will be all about liim ? " — " Easily," replied bis 
compnnion ; " all tbe othera will be uncovered — 
ihe King alone will wear hia hat or bonnet." 

So speaking, King James introduoed the coun- 
tryman into a great hall, whicli was £lled by the 
nobility and officers of the crown. John was u 
little friglitened, and dretr cloae to his attendant ; 
but was still unable to distingnisli the King. " I 
told you that you should know bim by hia wearin^ 
bis hat," Said the conductor. " Theo," Said Jobn, 
after he had again looked around the roo&i, " it 
must be either you or me, for all but us two are 
bare-beaded." 

The King laaghed at John's fancy ; and that the 
good yeoman miglit Iiave occasion for mirth also, 
he made him a pretent of the furm of Braehead, 
wliioh he had nished so rauch to possess, on cim- 
ditioii that John Howieson, or bis successors, shcmld 
be ready to present an ewerand basin für the King 
to wash bis hands, when big Majesty sbould come 
to Holyrood palace, or sbould pass the bridge of 
Ctamond. Accordingly, in the year 1822, when 
George IV. came tu Scotland, the descendant of 
John Howieson of Braebead, who still possessEs 
the eatate which was gi von to bis anceetor, apoeared 
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bX a solemn festlval, and offered liis Mnjeäty water 
from Ji silver ewer, thst he migbt perlbrm tUe 
Service liy whiuh he lield his landg. 

Jnmes V. was very fond of liotiting, and, wlien 
he puraued that ainusKinent in the Highlands, he 
iieed to wear the peculiar dress of that country, 
liaring a long and wide Higliland Bhirt, and a 
jacket of tartan velvet, with plaid hose, and every 
thing eise corresponding. The accounts for these 
are in the boaks of bis uhaniberlnin, still preaerTed. 
On one occasion, when the Kinghad an ambas- 
sador of the Pope along with him, with Tarioua 
foreignei'H of distinttion, they were splen- 
didly entertained by the Earl of Athole 
in a huge and singular rustic palace. It was built 
of timber, in tlie midst of a great meaduw, and 
surrounded by moats, or fosses, füll of the moat 
deliuate fish. It was endused and defended by 
towers, as if it had been a regulär castle, and bad 
within it many apartments, irliich were decked 
'with ilowers and branches, so that in treading them 
ono seemed to be in a garden. Here were all 
kinds of game, and other provisions in abundance, 
■with many cooka to make them ready, and plenty 
of the most costly spices and wines. The Italian 
ambassador was greatly surprised to see, amongst 
rocks and wildernesses, which seemed to be the 
Tery extremity of the world, such good lodging 
and so magniScent an entertainment. But what 
siirprised hiiii most of all, was to see the Highlan- 
ders set fire tu the wooden ostle as soon as the 
hunting was over, and tbe King in the act of 
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departing. ^^ Such is the constant practice of our 
Highlanders," said James to the ambassador ; 
" however well they may be lodged over night, 
they always burn their lodging before they leave 
it." By this the King intimated the predatory 
and lawless habits displayed by these moun» 
taineers. 

The reign of James V. was not alone distin- 
gnished by his personal adventures and pastimes, 
but is honourably remembered on account of wise 
laws made for the government of his people, and 
for restraining the crimes and violence which were 
frequently practised among them ; especially those 
of assassination, burning of houses, and driving of 
cattle» the usual and ready means by which power- 
ful Chiefs avenged themselves of their feudal ene- 
mies. 

For the decision of civil questions, James V. in- 
vented and instituted what is called the College of 
Justice, being the Supreme Court of Scotland in 
civil affairs. It consisted of fourteen judges (half 
clergy, half laity), and a president, who heard and 
decided causes. A certain n umher of learned men^ 
trained to understand the laws, were appointed to 
the task of pleading the causes of such as had law- 
suits before these judges, who constituted what ia 
popularly termed the Court of Session. These men 
were called advocates ; and this was the first esta- 
blishment of a body, regularly educated to the law, 
which has ever since been regarded in Scotland as 
an honourable profession, and has produced many 
great men. 
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J:imeB V. uaed great «liligence in itnproving 

his nary, and undertook wliat was, at tlio 

Miy, 1540. . ■'' ., .,.-,- 

' time, ratlier a penlous task, tu sali in 

person round Scotland, and cause an accurate üur- 
vey to be made of the various coasts, bays, and 
Islands, Iiarbours, and roadsteadä of his kingduin, 
many of which had been unkrown to his pi'edeoes- 

This active and patriotic Prince ordered the mi- 
neral wealth of Scotland to be also enquired into. 
He obtained miners from Germany, who extracted 
both silver and gold from the mines of Leadhill«, in 
tbe Upper part of ClydesdaSe. The gold was of fine 
qnality, and found in quantity sufScient to supply 
metal for a very elegant gold coin, which, bearing 
on one side the head of James V. wearing a bon- 
net, has been IhencQ callt'd the Bonnet-piece. It 
is Said, that upon one occasion the King invited tlie 
ambassadors of Spain, France, and otiier foreign 
countries, to bunt with bim in Crawford Moor, tbe 
district in wbicb lie the minea l have just niention- 
ed. They dined in the castle of Cratvford, a rnde 
old furtreas. The King tnade some apology for 
the dinner, which was cumposed of the game they 
had killed during the hunting and hawking of the 
day, but he assured his guests that the dessert 
wouid make thetn aome amends, as he had given 
directions that it sbould consist of the finest fruits 
which the country offorded. The foreigners look- 
ed at each other in surprise, on hearing the King 
talk of fruits being produced amidst the black 
moors and barren mountains around them. Bat 
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the desspi'C made its appeHrance in tlie shapc uf a 
numbtir of covered SHOcers, one of wliitli was 
placed before eacli gueat, and being examined wns 
found füll of gold bonnet-pieces, wliicli tliey were 
desired to accept as tbe fruit pi-adnced by the 
moutitnins of Ctawford Moor. Tbis new sort of 
dessert was no düiibt aa acceptable bb tbe moat de- 
liuate fruits of a soDlhern climate. Tiie minea of 
tbe cnuntry are now wrougbt only for lead, of 
iwhich they prodnce still a very large quantity. 

Altbüugb, aa we bave mentioneJ, James was a 
gooä ecunomiHt, he did not neglect tlie cultivation 
of the £ne arla. He rebuilt tbe palace of Linlitb- 
gow, whicli ix OD a most magniticent plan, and made 
additions to tbat of Stirling. He encouraged seve- 
rai excellcnt poets and learncd men, and h\ä nsual 
courseof life appears to bave been jnyoui and happy. 
He WAS liimself a poet of some skill, and he per- 
mitted great freedom to the rhyniers of hia time, 
in addressing verses to liim, Eome of wbicb con- 
Teyed severe censnre of bis goyernment, and otbers 
■Btires on ins foibles.' 

James also encouraged tbe sciences, but was 
deceired by a foreigner, who pretended lo liiive 
knowledge of the art of making gold. Tbis per- 
son, however, who was either crack-braincd or an 
impostor, destruyed his own credit by tha fabrica- 

' [" Tho two eiccllent Comic song«, enüllcd ' The Gnber- 
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tion of a pair of winga, with wliicli he proposed to 
tty frum tlie top of Stirling uastle. He nctually 
iiiadi! tlie attempt, bat as hia pinions wuuld not 
work enaily, lie l'ell down the precipice, and broke 
his thigli-bone. 

As the kingdum of Scotlar 
very short and indeciai 






,$ tliat munarch \i 
Dight have been boped that )ie a 



, except dnring a 
r Willi England, re- 
md of JameB'a reign, 






t least would 
have escaped the misforlunes which seemed to 
hnunt llie naine of Stewart, ßut a great change, 
whicli took place at this period, led Jamea V. into 
a predicament, as unhappy as attended any of liis 
ancestors. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

gll&tuei ofUte a,urcknf RoTnE—RefimialioB in England— 



[1536—1542.] 



YoD remember, my dear cliüd, ihat Jnnies V. 

ras nepliew to Henry VIII. of England, beiiig a 

I «Oll üf Margaret, aister of tlint munarch. This 

I connexion, und perbups tlie policy of Henry, who 

I -vas aware tliat it was better for both countries that 

l-.tiiey sbould remain at peace tugetber, prevented 

r several yeai's the renewal of the destructive 

war» between the two divisiona of the ialand. Tbe 

good understanding would probably have been still 

more complete, had it not been für tbe great and 

general diange in religious matters, called in liis- 

tory the Refürmation. I must give you some idea 

of the nature of tliU alteration, othenvUe you can- 

no£ underfitaiid tbe consequences to which it led. 

After the deHth of cur blessed Saviour Jesus 
Christ, the duttrine »liicb be preacbed was planted 
in Rome, tlie priiii;ipiil city of tbe great Romui 
«mpire, by tbe Apostle Peter, as it is «aid, wliom 
tbe Cntbolics, tbcrefore, term tbe fir«t bitliup uf 
Korne. In process of time, tlie bishops öf Uf/iat 
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wlio SHCceeded, iis tliey aaid, the apöstle in hU 
Office, claimed an autliority over all others in Chris- 
tendfim. Good and well-meanin^ persnns, in their* 
reverencD for tlie religJon which tliey tiad adopted, 
admitted tliese pretensions irithout much scrutiny. 
Ab tlie CLristian reÜgion was more widely receivedi 
tlie emperoi-s and kings who embraced it, thoughC 
to distingnish their piety by heaping benefits on the 
chnri:h, and an the bishops of Kotne in particnlar, 
who at length obtained great lands and demesnes 
as temporal princea ; wliile, in their character of 
clergyinen, tliey asaumed the title of Popea, and 
the füll nnd excinsive autliority oTer all other cler- 
gynien in the Christian world. As the people of 
those times were extremely ignorant, any littls 
knowledge which rcmained was to be fuund amon^ 
the clergy, who had aorae leisure to study ; while 
the laity, that ia, all men who were not clergymea, 
learned little, escepting to tilt, fight, and feaat> 
The Popes of Rome, having established themselvss 
aa heads of the chtmh, went on, by degrees, intt»- 
diicing into the simple and beaiitiful ayatem deli» 
vered to ns in the goapel, other doctrinea, many of 
ihem inconsistent with, or contradictory of, popft 
Christianity, and all of thein tending to extend th» 
power of the priests over the minds and conscienoM 
of other men. It was not diIBi:ult for the popea tO' 
inake these alterationa. For as they asserted that 
they were the visible successors of Saint Peter^ 
they pretended that they were ns infallible as th«' 
apostle himself, and that all that they piiblished ia 
their ordinancea, which they called Bulla, ntust be 
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ifelieved by all Christian men, as mucli as if tbc 
*ame had been enjoiited in tbe Hoiy Scripture 
itself. Wo shall notice two or tbtee of tbese inno- 

Some good meti, in an early age of Cbristianity, 
bad wiclidrawn ftom tbe world to worsbip God in 
<IeHert and desolate placee. They wrouglit for 
tbeir bread, gave alms tu tlie poor, spent tlieir lei- 
sure in tbe exerciae üf derotion, and were jiutly 
respected. But by degrees, as well-meaniiig 
[lersons bestowed great suma to support asRocia- 
liutis of stieb lioly man, bequeathed lands to tbe 
inonastcries or cunvents in wbicb they lived, and 
inade them weallhy, tbe Monks, ns tbey were cal- 
led, departed from the simplicity of tbeir order, 
lind neglected tlie virtues wbieh tbey undertook to 
practise> Besides, by tlie extravagant endowmenta 
u( tbese conrents, great sums of money and large 
estates were empluyed in mainlaining a useless set 
uf men, wbo, under pretence of performing devo- 
tional exercises, witbdrew tbeinselvea from the 
bosiness of tbe world, and from all domestic dutiea. 
Hence, tbougb tbere continued to be amongst tbe 
monks tnany good, pious, and learned men, idle- 
ness and luxnry invaded many of tbe inslitiitions, 
and cortnpled both their doctrines and tbeir 

■ niDrals. 

■ The worsbip also of salnta, für wbiub Suripture 
lll^TeB US no Warrant wbaterer, was introduced in 
I tliase Ignorant times. It h natural we sbould 

respect the memory of any remarkably good man, 
and that we sbould vaiue any thing wbich haa be- 
VOL. XX in. c 
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long'ed to him. The error )ay in carrying this 
natural reneration to extreinity — in worshipping' 
the celica of a eaintly character, sguh as ]ock» of 
hair, bones, artieles of clothing', and other trunipery, 
and in believing' that suüli things are capable of 
CDring aickness, or of working otlier miracles shock' 
ing to common sense. Yet tlie Roman Chnroii 
opened tho way to this absurüity, and imputed to 
these relicB, whiuh were often a mere impostnre, 
the power, which God alone possesses, of altering 
tfaose laws of nature which his wisdom has appoint- 
ed. The popes also encouraged and enjoined the 
worship of saints, that ig, the soiiU of holy men 
deceaxed, as a sort of subordinate deities, whoae 
intercession may avail ua before the throne of God, 
although the Gospel has expressly declared that 
OUT Lord JeBus Christ ia oar only Mediator. And 
in Tirtue of this opiiiion, not only were the Virgin 
Mary, tlie aposLies, and almost every other person 
mentioned in the Gospels, erected by the Roman 
Catholics into the offiue of intercesaors with tbe 
Deity, but numerous othera, some of them mere 
nameE, who never existed rs men, were canonized, 
QS it was calied, that ia, declared by the pope to 
be saints, and had altars and chiirchea dedicated 
to them. Piutures also and statues, rtpreseiiting' 
these alleged holy persona, were exhibited in 
churches, and receired the worship, which ought 
not, according to the second commandmeut, to be 
rendered to any idol or graben Image. • 

Other doctrines there were, about fasting on 
particular days, and abataining from particuiar kinds 



of food, nll of whicli wt>Te gradually introduced into 
the Rüman Catholic faith, tliough contrary to the 
gospel. 

But ttie most important innovation, and that by 
which tlie priest« made most money, was the lielief, 
tbat the cjjuich, or, in otlipt nords, the priest, had 
the power of pardoning snth sins as were confeased 
to hitn, upon the culprit's discharging snuh penanca 
aa the priest imposed on hitn. Every person was, 
therefore, obliged tO confess himself to 3 priest, if 
he hoped to have bis sids pardoned ; and the priest 
«njoined certain kinds of penance, more or less 
eevere, acoording to ihe circnmstances of the offence. 
Bnt, in generali theae penances might be exuused, 
proriding a corresponding snm of money were paid 
to the chnrch, which possessed thna a perpetaal 
and mo^t Iticrative source of income, wiiich was yet 
more increased by the belief in Purgatory. 

We have no rigbt, firom Scriptore, to belleve in 
tbe exiatence of any intermediate state betwjxt that 
of happiness, which we call Heaven, to which good 
inen have access immediately after death, or tbat 
called Hell, being the place of eternal punishment, 

^to which the wicked are consigned witb the devil 
1 bis angels. But the Catholic priest« imagined 

Iptbe intervention of an intermediate State, called Por- 
gatory- They snpposed that many, or indeed that 
moat people, were not of hucIi piety aa to deserve 
immediate admission into a State of eternal happi- 
nesB, until ' they should have sustained a certain 
pOTtion of punishment ; bat yet were not so wicked 
sa to deserve instant and eternal condemnation. 
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For tlie bene&t of these, tliey inrented tlic inter- 
TneJiate Situation of Purgatory, a place of punish- 
iiieiit, to wliidi almost every one, nut duoined to 
Httll iUelf, was conaigned for a grealer or \esa 
jieriod, in proportion to Iue sins, before admisslon 
into B. State of happinesii. But here lay tlie stresa 
of tlie (Inctrine. Tlie power was in the church ta 
obtaiii pardon, by prayer, für tbe souls who were 
in Piirgatory, and to liave tbe gates of tliat place of 
torture opened for their departure sooner tlian 
woiild otlierwise have taken place. Kien, there- 
fore, wliose consciences told them that tliey deserved 
&- long abode in this place of punishment, left liberal 
samg to the churcli to liave prayers eaid for the 
beboof of their souU. Cbildren, in like inanner, 
procnred masses (that is, a particalar sort of devo- 
tional vTorsbip prar.tised by Catholics) to be eaid 
for tbe Eouls of their deceased parents. Widows 
did tlie same for their departed busbands — husbands 
for their wives. All tbese masses and prayers could 
only be obtained by money, and all thia money went 
to thf priests. 

But the pope and liis clergy carried tbe matter 
still fartlier ; and not only suld, aa ihey pretended, 
the forgiveneas uf Heaven, to those wbo had com- 
mitted sins, but also granted them (always for 
money) a liberty to break tbrougli the laws of 
God and the church. These licenses were called 
indulgences,because thosewhopurchased them were- 
indulged in tbe privilege of committing irregulari- 
lies and vices, witliout being sappoaed answerable 
to the divine wrath. 
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To Support this extraordinary fubric of supcrsti- 
tion, the pope oasiimed ihe most extensive povrera, 
«ven to tiie length of depriving kings of tlieir 
throne», by bis sentence of excommunicatlon, whicU 
declared tbeir subjects free from their oath of alle* 
giaDce, and at liberty tu rise up ngainst tbeir sove- 
reign and put bim to death. At other tinieg the 
pope took it upon him to give the kingdoma of the 
excomniiinicated prince to some ambitious neigU- 
bour. The rule of the chnrch of Rome was aa 
severe over inferior persona as over princes. If a- 
layman read the Bible, he was acceunted guilty of 
A great offence ; for the priests well knew that a 
perusal of the sacred Scriptores woold open men'a 
eyes to their extravagant pretensiona. If an indi- 
vidual preaumed t« diäbelieve any of the doctrines 
which the churcb of Rome taught, or to entertain 
any which were incon^istent with these doctrine«, 
he was tried aa a heretie, and subjected to the hor- 
rid punisbment of being burnt alive ; and this 
penalty was inflictcd witbout mercy for the sligblest 
exprpssions approaehing to what the Papista called 
beresy. 

Tbis extraordinary and tyrannical power over 
oien's consciences was usurped during tbose agea 
of ßuropean history wliicb are called dark, becaase 
men were at that period witbont tbe liglit of Jearn- 
ing' and information. But the discovery of the art 
of printing began, in the fifteenlh Century, to open 
linda. Tbe Bible, wbich had been locked 
up in tbe banda of tbe clergy, then bec 
, and was generali/ read ; and wise and good n 
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in Germany and Switierland made it th«ir study 
to expose the errors and corruption» of tlie eee of 
Kome. Tlie doctrine of saint-worsliip was shown 
to be idolatrüus — that of pardons and indulgencni, 
a foul encourag'ement to vice — that uf Piirgatory, 
a cunning' means of extoriing money — and the pre- 
tensions of the Pope to infallibility, a klasphemoDB 
asBiunption of the attributes proper to God alone. 
These new opinions were termed the doctrinea of 
the Reformers, and tlioäe who embraced them 
became gradually mora ond more numerous. The 
Roman Cathulic priests attemptod to defend the 
tenets of ttieir c)iurch by argument ; biit as tiiat 
was fonnd diffitult, they endeavuured, in most 
countties of Europe, to enforce them by violence. 
But tlie Keformers found protection in varioos 
parts of Germany. Tjieir numberä aeemed to 
increase ratlier tlian diminish, and to promise a 
great revolutron in the Oiristian vorld. 

Henry VIII., tlie King of England, was pos- 
aessed of some learning, and liad a great ditipositiun 
to bIiow it in this controversy, Being, in the 
«arlier pnrt of his reign, sini^erely attavhed to the 
dmrch of Rom<!, he wrote a book in defi-nce of its 
doctrines, against Martin Lnther, one of the prin- 
cipal reformers. The Pope was so much gratified 
ly this display of «eal, that he confrrred on tlie 
King the appellalion of Defender of the Faith ; a 
title which Henry's successors continue to relain, 
althoiigh in a rery different sense from that in 
Whicli it wa» granted. 

JSow Henry, you muBt know, was married to a 
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very good princess, named Catherine, who was a 
daughter of the King of Spain, and sister to the 
Emperor of Germany. Sbe had been, in her 
youth, oontracted to Henry 's eider brother Arthur ; 
bttt that prince dying, and Henry beooming heir 
of the throne, bis union with Catherine had taken 
place. They had lived long together, and Cathe- 
rine had borne a danghter, Mary, who was the 
natural heir apparent of the English crown. But 
at length Henry VIII. feil deeply in love with a 
beautiful yonng woman, named Ann Bullen, a maid 
of honour in the Queen's retinne, and he became 
extremely desirous to get rid of Queen Catherine, 
and marry this young lady. For this purpose he 
applied to the Pope, in order to obtain a divorce 
irom the good Queen, under pretence of her having 
been contracted to bis eider brother before he was 
married to her. This, he alleged, seemed to bim 
like marrying bis brother 's wife, and therefore he 
desired that the Pope would dissolve a marriage, 
which, as he alleged, gave mucb pain to bis con- 
science. The truth was, that bis conscience would 
have given bim very little distarbance,%ad he not 
wanted to marry another, a younger and more 
beautiful woman. 

The Pope would have, probably, been willing 
enough to gratify Henry's desire, at least bis pre- 
decessors had granted greater favours to men of 
less consequence ; but then Catherine was the sister 
of Charles V., who was at once Emperor of Ger- 
many and King of Spain, and one of the wisest 
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as vell as the most powerfui, princca in Christen- 
dom. The Pope, who depended inuub on Cliarle»' 
assistance for checking the Reformation, dared nut 
give him the great ofFence, which would have been 
occasioned by encouraging hia sister's divorc«'. 
His huliness, therefore, evaded giving a precise 
anawer to the King of England from day to day, 
week to week, and year to year. But this led tu 
a danger which the Pope had not foreseen. 

Henry VIII., a hot, fiery, and impatient prince 
aa ever lived, Unding ihat the Pope was trifling 
with him, resolved to shake off his authority en- 
tirely. For this purpose he denied the authority 
of the Pope in England, and declared, that he Wm- 
self was the only Head of the English Churcb, 
and thnt the Bishop of Rome had nothing to do 
witb him, or hia dominions. Many of the biahops 
and clergymen of the English churcb adopted thii 
reformed doctrines, and all disowned the supreme 
rule, hitherto ascribed to the Pope. 

But the greatest biow to the pap.il authority 
was the dissolution of the monasteries, or religi- 
ous hou3«s, as they were called. The King seized 
on the convents, and the lands granted for their 
endowment, and, distributing the wealtb of the 
convents among the great men of bis court, broke 
up for ever those great establishments, and plaeed 
an inaurmountable obatacle in tbe wny of the 
Catholic religion heing reatored, after the interest 
ly persona had been concerned in its be- 
log exduded. 
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The motive of Henry VIII.'s conduct was by 
na praiäeworthy, biit it prodoced tlie mosc 
important and saliitary coiisequences ; as Englaoil 
was for ever after\rards, except dnring llie sbort 
reign of bis eldest daughter, freed from all depend- 
epce upon the Pope, and frora tbe superstition« 
doctrines of tbe Roman Catholic ruligiun. 

Now here, returning to Scottisb bistory, you 
must nnderstand tbat one of Henry'a principal 
vishes was to prevail upon bis nephew, the young 
King of Suotland, to make tbe same alteration ot' 
leligion in bis country, wbtch bad been introduced 
iuto England. Henry, jf we can beliebe tbe Scot- 
tisb historiana, made James the most splendid offers. 
to induce him to fullotv thU course. He proposed 
to give him tbe band of bis danghter Mary in mar- 
riage, and to create him Duke of Voric; and, vritb 
a view to the eslablishment of a lasting peace 
between the coantries, he earnestly desired a per- 
EOnal meeting with his nephew ia the Niirth of 
ßngland. 

There is reason to believe that James was, at 
one period, somewhat indined to the Refurmed 
doctrines ; at least, he encuuraged a Scottish poet, 
called Sir David Lindsay of tbe Mount, ' and also 
the celebrated Scholar, George Buchanan, in com- 
posing some severe aatires against the curruptions 
of tbe Roman Catholic religiun ; but tbe King 

> t" LipdMj," n7S Dr M'CHb, "bidlon^ liahed the vi«) of 
thB dergj, and eipotcd tbe abtutclilf snd lufierstilioai of popiry 
in tbe moBt populär aoJ palgnant Balires^ belüg prütectfld bv 
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was, notwitiia tun ding, by no meaiis disposetl alto- 
gether to fall ofT frum lli<! Cliurcli of Rume. He 
dreaded tUij power uf England, and tlie rougfa, 
violent, nnd boisterous mnnners of Henry, wfao 
dis^usted hU iiepliew by the imprudent viulenoe 
with wliiuh lit; pressed him to Imitate lij« step«. 
Bat, in particular, James fourd the necessity of 
adhering to tlie Romnii Cntholic faith, froin tlia 
skill, intelligente, and learning of the clei'giy, whicti 
rendered them ftu* more fit to hold offices of »täte, 
and to iLssist him in administering the public biui- 
ness, tlian the Suottish nobility, who were at once 
prafoundly Ignorant, and fiei'ce, arrogant, and ambi- 
tious in the higlieijt degree. 

The Arciibishop Beaten, alreudy meationed, and 
his nephew David Beuten, who was afterwards 
made acardinal, rose high in James'xfavour; and, 
HO doubt, the influenL'e which they pusEesged orer 
the King*» mind was exerted tu prevent his fol- 
lowing the example of \i\s utide Henry in religtoDs 

The sameinfiuencemightalsDinduiKhini toseek 
an allianue with France, ratiier tlian with England ; 
for it was natural that the Catholic clergy, with 
whom Jamea advised, should disnountenance, by 
every meana in their power, any approaclies to an 
intimate alliance witli Henry, the niuftal enemyof 
the Papal See. Jaroes V. aceordingly risited 
France, and obtained tlie band of Magdalen, the 
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daughter of Francis I., with a large portion. Mach 

joy was expressed at the landing of this prineess 

at Leith,^ and she was received with as 

great splendour and denionstx'ation of ^^^^ 

welcome, as the poverty of the country 

would permit. Bat the young Queen was in a bad 

State of health, and died within forty days after her 

marriage. 

After the death of this prineess, the King, still 
inclining to the French alliance, married Mary of 
Guise, daughter of the Duke of Guise, 
thus connecting himself with a family, 
proud, ambitious, and attached, in the most bigoted 
degree, to the Catholic cause. This connexion 
served, no doubt, to increase James's disinclination 
to any changes in the established Church. 

But whatever were the sentiments of the Sove- 
reign, those of the subjects were gradually tending 
more and more towards a reformation of religion. 
Scotland at this time possessed several men of 
learning who had studied abroad, and had there 
learned and embraced the doctrines of the great 
reformer Calvin. They bronght with thetn, on 
their return, copies of the Holy Scripture, artd 
oould give a füll account of the controversy be- 
tween the Protestants, as they are now called, and 
the Roman Catholic Churdi. Many among the 
Scots, both of higher and lower rank, became con- 
Terts to the new faith. 

^ [** At landing, the Queen upon her knees, kiased the ground» 
and thaukirig God for her safety, prayed for happiness to the 
country and its people."— •Pirtcoccar, p. 373 ; Daummoüd, 
foL 104.] 
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The P()piah miniälera and coiinsellora of the 
King' ventured to have recourae to violence, in 
Order to cotinteract theae reatiha. Several persona 
were aeized upon, tried before the Spiritual Courts 
of the Bishop of St Andrewa, and condemned to 
the flames. The modesty and decency with which 
these men behaved on tlieir Irials, and the patience 
with wiiich they underwert the torturea ofa cruel 
death, protesting at the aame time their belief in 
the doutrinea for which they had been condemned 
to tlie stake, made the strongest impresaion on tbe 
beholders, and incre<ised the confidence of thoae 
who had embraced the tencts of the Reformers. 
Stricter and more cruel iawa were made against 
heresy. Even the disputing the power of the 
Pope was punisbed with death ; yet the Reforma- 
tion seemed to gain ground in proportion to every 
effort to check it. 

The favoura which the King extended to the 
Catholic clergy, led the Scottish nubility to look 
npon them with jealousy, and increased their incli' 
nation towarda the Protestant doctrines. The 
wealth of the abbeys and convents, also, tempted 
many of the nobles and gentry, who hoped to have 
a ehare of the church-land«, in case of tbeae inati- 
tutions being dissolved, aa in England. And 
although there were, doubtlesa, good men aa well 
aa bad among the; monks, yet the indolent, and 
even debauthed lives of many of the order, ren- 
dered them, generally, odious and eontemplible to 

The populär disconlent was increased by an 
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acciJent wliicli took place in the year 1537. A 
inatron of the liighest rank, Jane Douglas, sister of 

^tfae baniahed Earl of Ängns, widow of John 
Jjyon Lord of Glamis, and wife of Archibald 
Campbell of Kepneitli, was accused of having- 
practised against tbe llfe of Jamea, by tha imagi- 
nary crime of witchcraft, and llie more formidable 
means of poison. Her purpose was alleged to be 
the restoi'ation of tlie Douglasses to Scotknd, and 
to tbeir eslates and influence in tliat i^oiintry. 
Tbis lady was burnt alJve on the Custle-liill of 
Edinburgh ; and the spectators, filled wilh pity foi' 
her yonth and heauty, and surpvieed at tliü cüurage 
with H'liicb she endured tbe sentence, diil not fail 
to inipuCe her execution less tu any real ci-irne, than 
to tite King's deep-rooted batred against the bouse 
of Douglas. Another capital punisbment, lliough 
inflicted on an object of general dislike, served to 
confirm the opinion entertained of James's spverity, 
not to say cruelty, of disposition. We hnve men- 
tioned Sir Jnmes Hamilton of Draphane, ualied 
the Baalard of Arran, as distinguished on nccount 
of the ferocity of bis diapusition, and the murders 
which he committed in culd blond. This man bad 
been made Sberiff of Ayr, and had received other 
favoDrs from the King'» band. Notwithstanding, 
fae WHS suddenly accused of Ireaaon by a consin 
and namesake of bis on'n ; and on that sole testi- 
ntDny,condemned and executed. Upon this occasion 
also, public opinion cbarged James with having 
proceeded wilhont sufficient evidence of gnilt. 
In the meaD time, Henry continued to pressthe 
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King; of Scotlnnd, by letters and negotiatiojis, to 
enter into cominon measarea witli liim against ihe 
Catholic clergy. He remonstraled wiih his ne- 
phew upon hia preferring to improve bis royal 
i by means of liprds and Äocks, which he 
represented na an unprincely practice, saying, that 
if he wanted money, he, his kind uncle, would let 
liim have what aums he pleased ; or, that the wealth 
of the Catholic convents and monasteriea wu a 
ftind whiui) lay at hia command whenerer he liked 
to Beize it. Lastly, the Englisli ambassador, Sir 
Ralph Sadler, insiated, as directed by hia inatrac' 
tions, upon the evil ductrinea and vicioiia lives 
üf the tlergy, against whom he urged the King to 
taka violent meaaures. 

Much of thia measage waa caiculated to afiront 
Jamea, yet he anawered teniperately. He acknow- 
ledged that he preferred living on his own revenne, 
such aa it was, to becoming depeudent upon an- 
other king, even tliough that king was his uncle. 
He had nu pretext or laotiTe, Jie said, tu seize the 
possessions of tlie clergy, because they were always 
ready to advance him money when be had need of 
it. Thuse among them who led vicious Uvea, he 
woutd not fall, he added, to correct severely ; but 
he did not consider it aa just tu punish the whole 
hody für tlie faulta of a fevr. in conclusion, King 
.Taraeg suflcred a doubtful promise to be extracted 
from him that he would meet Henry at York, if 
the affaira of his kingdom would permit. 

The King of Scotland waa now bronght to a 
puEzling alternative, being either obliged to complf 
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wttb )iis unc;le's mshes, brenk off his alliatice with 
Frnnce, und introiluce tlie Refurmeil religion intu 
his domiDions, or, by adliering to France and to 
the Cathoüc faith, to run a.\\ tlie hazards of 3 war 
nith England. Tlie churchinen exercUed their 
fall authority over the mind of James at thia crUis. 
The gold of France was not spared to determine 
liis resolution ; and it may be aupposed that the 
young Queen, so neiirly connected with the Catho- 
llc hause of Guise, gaye her influence 
party. James at length deterinined to disappoii 
his uncle ; and after tlie haughty Henry had r&«' 
mained six days at York, in the expectatii 
meeting him, he excused himself by some frirolous 
apology. Henry was, as nnight have beeii expected, 
mortally offended, and prepared Tor war. 

A fierce and ruinous war immediateljr com- 
Henry sent nnmerons forces to rarage 
Scottish Border. James obtained success in 
tbe first considerable actJon, to bis unutterable 
satisfaction, and prepared for more deuisiva hosti- 
lity. He assemhled the array of his kingdoin, and 
marched l'rum Edinburgh as far as Fala, on his 
way to the Eurder, wheo tidinga arrived, Ist 
November, lb42, that the English general liad 
withdrawn liia furces within the English frontier. 
On this news, tlio Scottish nobles, wiio, with their 
vasaals, liEid joined the royal Standard, intimated to 
their suvereign, that though thoy had taken np 
arffis to sftve the country from inTasion, yet they 
congidercd thu war with England as an impolitic 
ly undertaken to gratify the clergy; 
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and that, therefore, tlie Eiigliali haring retired, 
tliey were dutermined nnt to advance one foot ioto 
the enemy's conntiy. One Border cliieftain alone 
offered with his retinae to fullow the King where- 
ever he chose to lead. This was John Scoit of 
Thirlstane, whom James rewarded with an nddi- 
tion to his paternal coat-of-arms, witli .1 bunch of 
spears for the crest, and ihe motto, " Ready, aye 
Rtady." 

James, finding; himsdf thna generally thwarted 
and deserled _by the nobility, retnrned to Edin- 
burgh, dishonoured befure his people, aod in the 
deepest dejectlon of mind. 

To retaUate tbe inroads of the Engüsfa, and 
wipe out the inemory of Fala raoss, the King 
resolved that an army of ten thousand men should 
invade England on tha Western Border ; and he 
imprudently sent with them liis pecuhar favourite, 
Oliver Sinclair, who shared witii the priests the 
iinpopnlarity of the Erglish war, and was highly 
obnoxiuua to the nobilitVi as one of those who 
engrossed the royal favour to their prejudice. 

The army had just entered English ground, at a 
place called Solway moss, when this Oliver Sin- 
clair was raised upon the süldiers' shields to read 
to the army a commission, which, it was afterwards 
Said, named Lord Maxwell Commander of the 
expedilion. But no one doubted at the time that 
Oliver Sinclair had himself been prociaimed 
commander-in-chief ; and as he was generally dis' 
liked and despised, the army instantly feil into a 
State of extreme confusion. Four or five hundred 
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J<]iig;lis1i Borderers, commandecl by Thomas Dacre 
and John Musgrave, percuived th'u fluctuation, and 
i-harged the numerous eijuadron» of the invading 
army. The ScoU fled wjlhont even attenipLing;to 
Üght. Numbers of noblemen and gentlemen sof- 
fered ttiemselTes tu be made prUtmers, rather than 
face the displeasure of their disappointeil sotb- 
rejgn. 

The uiifurtunate James had lately been assaalted 
by Tariuus calamitiea. Tbe death of his two aons, 
and the disgrace of the defection at Fala, had made 
u deep Impression od his mind, and baunted hlm 
even in the visions of the night He dreamed he 
«nw the fierce Sir James Hamilton, whom he had 
cftused to be put to death upon alight evidence. 

tTlie bloody shade approacbed htm witli a swordi 
Wd Said, " Crnel tyraiit, thou hast unjuslly mnr- 
Ured me, who was indeed barbarous to other men, 
Üut alwayg falthful and true to thee ; whei'efore 
now shalt thou have thy deserved punishment." 
So saying, it seemed to bim as if Sir James Hamil- 
ton cut off first one arm and then another, and then 
left bim, threatening tu come back soon and cut his 
bead off. Such a dream was very likely to arise 
in tlie King's mind, pertnrbed as tt was by misfor- 
tiines, and even perhaps mternally reproachiDg 
liimself for Sir James Hamüton'a death. But to 
James the striking off his arms appenred to allude 
to tbe death of his two sons, and he became con- 
vinced that the ultimate threats of the vision pre- 
aa^ed his owu death. 

Tbe disgracefiil ncns of tbe battle, or rather the 

TOL. XXIIl. D 
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measure of the King'a 



ront of Solwny, filled u 

despair and desolation. He shut liimself u 
pdace of Falkland, and refusod to listen to &ny 
consolation. A burning fever, the consequeiice o( 
his grief and sliame, seized on the unrortEHiate 
monarch. They brought him tidingg that liis wife 
had given birth to a daugliter ; but lie only replied, 
" Is it so ? " reflecting on tbe alliance whidi had 
placed tlie Stewart famlly on the throne ; " then 
God'a will be done. It caine with a. lass, and it 
will go with a lass." With these words, presaging 
the extinction of hia house, he made a signal of 
adieu to his coarliers, spoke little more, but turned 
his face to ihe wa!l, and died of tbe most 
154"' ' nielancboly of all diseases, a broken heart. 
He was scarcely tliirty-one years oid ; in 
the very prime, therefore, of life. W he had not 
snffered the counsels of the Catliulic priests to 
hurry him into a war with England, James V. 
inight haTe been as fortunate a prince as bis many 
good qualitiea and talents deserved. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Wegoiialioni for a marriage beliceen ihe yomng Queen Man/ 

f' and PrincE Eduiardof England— Ibeir/ailjav—Invaiiaa 

' nf Scolland— Cardinal Bealons Adminiilmiioa and 

■' Death— Ballte of Piakie — Qaeen Mary !i lenl lo 

France, and the QueeTt-Dowager becomet Regenl — Pro- 

grell o/ Ihe Reformation — Queen JMajy reiolves to reium 

to Scolland. 

[1542-15G0.] 

The evll fortunes of Mary Stewart, who suc- 
tedeJ her father in the crown of Scotland, cum- 
lenced at her very birth, and could scarce be 
idered as censing' during the whule [leriod of 
her life. Of all the unhappy princes of the ilne of 
Stewart, she was tlie moat uniformly unfortuiiate. 
She was burii 7th December, 1542, and, in a few 
daya after, became, by her faiher's death, the infant 
queen of a distracted country. 

.ies strove, as ia usual in minorities, to 
obtain the Bupreme power. Mary of Guise, the 
Mothcr,with Cardinal David Beaton,were 
the head of that whtoh favoared the alMance with 
Hamilton, Earl of Arran, the nearest 
iori of the infant Queen, was chief of the 
other, and posseased more extended popularity; 
.für the noble« dreaded tUe bold aod ambitious chu- 
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racter of ttie cardinal, and tlie common people 
detested him, on accoiint of his cruel per- 

jjjg"' secutiofi of the Reformers. The Earl of 

Arran, liowever, was but a fickle and 

timid man, with little, it would seein, to recommend 

him, besides hia higli birth. He was, bowever, 

preferred to the office of Regent. 

Henry VIII, is said to have expressed mach 
concern for tlie death of bis nephew, saying, there 
wonld never again reign a King in Scotland so 
nearif related to bim, or so dear to him, and bla- 
jning, not the late James V., but bis evil counaellors, 
for the nnfortunate dispnte between them. At the 
same time, Henry formed a plan of uniting the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, by a marriage 
betwixt tbe infant Queen of Scotland and bis only 
BOn, Edward VI., theo a child. He took into hia 
counsels tbe Eavl of tilencairn and other Scottish 
nobles, made prisoners in the roat of Solway, and 
ofFered to set thera at liberty, provided, on their 
Tetnrn to Scotland, they would undertake to for- 
ward tbe match wbicb he proposed. They were 
released accordingly, upon giving pledges ihat 
they wonld return in case tbe treaty sbould not be 
accompiisbed. 

Arcbibald, Earl of Angus, with bis brother, Sir 
George Douglas, took tbe sarae opportunity of re- 
turning into Scotland, afler fifteen years' exile. 
Tbey bad been indebted to Henry for Support and 
protection iluring tliat long space of time. He had 
Bven admitted tliem to be members of bis Privy 
Conncil, and by the couotenance he aäörded them, 
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had given gre»t ofience to the Inte K'iug James. 
When, tlierefore, tlie influence of the Douglasses, 
naturally attaclied to him by gratltuile, was added 
to that of Glencairn and tlie others, who had been 
isade prisoners at Sulvray, and to the general 
weight of the Protestanis, favonrable, of conrse, to 
an allianoe with England, Henry muat be consi- 
dered as having a party in Scotland in every way 
faTourable to bis views. 

Bat tbe impatient temper of the English mo- 
narch rninetl bis own scheine. He denianded the 
cQStody of tbe young Queen of Scotland tili she 
should be of age to complete tbe marriage to be 
contrncled by the present league, and he insisted 
tbat some of the strongest forts in the kingdom 
shonld be pnt into bis hands. These proposals 
alarraed the national jealousy of the Scols, and tbe 
cbaracteriätic lore of independence and liherty 
which wu find tbat people have always displayed. 
The nation at lai^e becaine persnaded that Henry 
VIII>, nnder pretence of a union by marriage, 
jioarisbed, like Edward I. in similar drenm^tances, 
ths purpose of subduing tbe country. The exiled 
lorda wlio had agreed to asaist Henry'a views, 
contd be of no use to him, in consequence of tbe 
extraragance of bis propoiitions. Tliey tnid Sir 
Ralph Sadler, tbe Englitth ambassador, fiankly, 
that tlie nntion could not endnre the surrender of 
ibe Queen'a person to Henry's charge — that their 

Ern Tassalg would not take atms for tbem in such 
cause — tbat the old women of Scotland, with 
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their ili^taiTi, nny, tlie vcry stones in tlie streets, 
woitld ai'isL' and liglit agaitist it.' 

Henry was witli difficuUy prevailed upon to defer 
tlie time für giving; to liim the custody of Queen 
Mary 's person, until she shonld be ten years 
old. But even tliia moditied proposition excited 
the greategt jealousy ; and Sir George Douglas, 
Henrys chief adrocate, only ventured to recom- 
mend acquiescence in tlie Hing's propoeal, ag a 
means of gaining time. He told the Scottisli noblee 
of 3 certain king, wtio was so fond of an ass, that 
lie insisted bis chief physician should teach the 
animal tu speak, upon pain of being Iiimself put to 
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death. The pliysiclan consented to undertake the 
case, but gave tlie Kiiig to understand tliat it would 
be ten years before tlic Operation of bis medicines 
conid take effect. Tho king permitted Lim to set 
to work accordingly- Now, one of the pbysician's 

»frienda seeing him busy about the animal, expressed 
hia wonder that so ivise r man should undertake 
What was contrnry to natnre ; to wbicb the physi- 
täan replied, — '' Do you not see I have gained ten 
years' advantageP if I bad refused the King*« 
Orders, I most have been instanlly put lo death; 
bot aa it ig, I bave the advantage of a long dejay, 

»dui'ing which the king may die, tbe ass may die, 
or 1 may die myseJf. In either of tlie three casee, 
I am freed frommylrouble." — " Evenso,"said Sir 
George Douglas, " if we agree to tbis treaty we 
avoid a bloody and destractive war, and bave a 
long period before iis, during which tbe King of 
England, his son Prince Edward, or the Infant 
Queen Mary, may one of them die, so that the 
treaty will ba broken off." Moved bysuch reasons, 
a Parliament, wbicb consi^ted almost enlirely of 
tlie lords of tbe English party, coasented to tho 
matah wich England, and the Regent Arrnn also 
agree d to it. 

Bat while one part of tbe Scottish nobles adopt- 
ed tbe resolution to treat with King Henry on bis 
Dwn terms, the Queen-Motber and Cardinal Bea- 
ten were at the head of another and alill more nn- 
Iinerous faction, who adhered to the old religion, 
and to the ancient alliance with France, and were, 
sf course, directly opposed to the Engliab matcb. 
k ^ > 
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The fickle temper of tlie Regent uontributed to 
break off the treaty wliich he had siibseribed. 
Wicliin a Tortniglit afCer he hnd ratified the condi- 
tions of the match with England, he reconcUed 
himeeif to the cardinal and Qneen-Muther, and 
jotned in putting a stop to the proposed niarriage. 

The English King, if ha could bave beenwatch- 
ful and palient, might perhaps liare bruuglit the 
ineasure, which was alike importunt tu both conn- 
triea, onee more to bear. But Henry, incensed at 
the Regent'« double dealing, determined for inime- 
diate war. He sent a fleet and army into the frith 
of Forth, whieh lunded, and, 6nding no Opposition, 
bnrnt the cnpital of Scutland, and its seaport, and 
plundered the country around. Sir Ralph Erers, 
and Sir Brian Latoun, were, at the same time, em- 
ployed in making inroads on the Border, whidt 
were of the fiercest and most wastefu! description. 
The accüunt of the ravage is tremendous. In ono 
forny tbey nunibered 192 towers, or houses of de- 
fence, burnt or razed ; 408 ScoU elnin, and 816 
made prisoners ; 10,886 cattle, 12,492 sbeep, 1296 
hoFBes, and 850 bolls of com, driven awar as spoiL 
Another list gives an acconnt of the dcstruction oi 
seyen munasteries, or reügioas houses ; üxteea 
Castles or t^wers ; five market-towns, two hundred 
and furty-three Tillages, thirteen mtllg, and three 
hoapitala, all pujled down or burnt. 

The expIoLts of the Engliah leaders raight 
gratify Henry's resentment, but they greatly 
injured his interest in Scotland, for the wliolü 
kingdom became united to repel the invaders t 
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and even those who liked the proposed match with 
England best, were, to use an expression of the 
time, disgnsted with so rough a mode of wooing. 
The Donglasses themselves, bonnd to Henry by 
so many ties, were obliged, on seeing the distress 
and devastation of the country, to take part in the 
war against him, and soon found an opportunity to 
do sob 

It seems Henry had conferred npon bis two sac- 
cessfiil leaders, Evers and Latoun, all the lands 
whieh they had conquered, or should be able to 
conquer upon the Border, and, in particular, the 
fine coonties of Merse and Teviotdale. " I will 
write the Instrument of possession npon their own 
bodies, with sharp pens, and in blood-red ink," ssud 
the Earl of Angus, '^ because they destroyed the 
tomVs of my ancestors at the abbey of Melrose.** 
He accordingly urged Arran, the regent, or gover- 
nor, as he was called, to move towards the frontiers, 
to protect them. Arran was with difficulty pre- 
vailed on to advance southward to Melrose, with 
scarce so many as five hundred men in bis Company. 
The English leaders were lying at Jedburgh with 
üve thousand men. Three thousand of these were 
reg^ar soldiers, paid by the King of England ; the 
rest were Borderers, amongst whom there were 
many Scottish clans who had taken the red cross, 
and submitted themselyes to the dominion of Eng- 
land. With these forces Evers and Latoun made 
a sudden march, to surprise the governor and bis 
handful of men ; bat they failed, for the Scots 
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retrented beyond the Tweed, to tlie hills near 
Galnshiets. 

Tlie Englisli tlien prepared to retiretn Jedburgh) 
and the governor, acting by Angua's advice, follow- 
ed Üteia, and watübed their motians. In tbe itiesn 
time, siiccours began to come in to the Scottisb 
army. A bold young mar, Norman Leslie, tbe 
master of Bothes, was tlie first to come up with 
tliree hiindred horse, from Flfe, gallantly urmed. 
Aftenvards the Lord Buccieuch joined tliem with 
A few of hia clan, who arrived at füll speed, and 
asänred them that the rest of the Scotts wuuld be 
presently on the field. Tbis ßorder diiuftain was 
a man of great military sagacity, nnd knew the 
ground well. He advised tlie governur and Angus 
to draw up tbelr men at the fout of a small emi- 
nence, and to send their horses to the rear. The 
English, seeing the horses of the Scots ascend tbe 
hill, conduded tliey were in fligbt, and tiitned faas- 
tily back to attaek them, hurrying in confueion, as 
to an nssared conqiiest. Thus they came in front 
of the Scottish army, who were cloaely and firmly 
draivn up, at the very moment when they them- 
selves were in confusion from their iiasty advance. 
As the Scots began to eharge, the Earl of Angns, 
seeinc^ a heron arise out of the marsli, cried odI, 
" Oh, that I had my white hawk here, that Wc 
■night all join battle at once 1" The English, sur- 
prised and out of breatb, — (and having beaideg, the 
wind in their face, wbich blew the smoke of the 
guupowder, — and tlie sun in their eyes, were com- 
pletely defenteil, and compelled to tafce to fligbl.) 
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TheScottishBorderers, wliu liadjoinedtliem during 
their prosperity, pei'ceiving tlieir own countrymen 
to be TLctorious, tiirew away their red crosses (tlie 
dhtinction which they had asaumed as subjectR of 
England), and feil upon the English, for Ihe pur- 
poga of helping tliuse against whom they had come 
to the Seid, and niaking amends for their desertion 
of the Scottish cause. These renegades made a 
pitiful slaughter, and the Scots in general, provok- 
ed, prubably, hy the late rarages of the EnglUh, 
showed themselves bo cruel to the Tanquished, that 
they seeraed to deaerve the aerere blow wliich the 
itation Goon aftervfards received. Tradition says, 
that a benutifiil yoiing malden, called Lillyard, 
followed her Wer from the liltle viilage of Maxton, 
and when ahe saw bim fall in battle, ruahed herseif 
into the heat of the fight, and was killed, after slay- 
ing several of the English. From this female, 
they call the Seid of battle Lillyard's Edge' to this 

battle was fought in 1545. A thousand 
iglishmen were killed, together nith their two 
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lenders, of wliom Evere was baried in the nbbe^ 
of Melrose, which lie liad repeatedly plundered, and 
finally burnt A great many prisoners were made. 
One was Tliomas Read, an sldemian of the city of 
London, whom we are anrprised to meet with in 
such a predicaraent. This woriliy Citizen had, we 
are informed, refused to pay bis share of a benevo- 
Icnce, a» it was calted, that is, of a sunt of money, 
which Henry demanded froni the Citizens of Lon- 
don. It seems tiiat tiioHgti the power of the King 
coold not tlirow the alderman into jail until lie paid 
the money, yet he could force bim tu serve ag a 
soldier ; and there 'la a letter to Lurd Evers, di- 
recting that Read should be subjectcd to all the 
rigourg and hardships of the service, that he might 
know wbat aoldiera suffered wben in the Sold, and 
be inore i'eady another time to assist tbe King witli 
money to pay them. It is to be supposed that the 
alderman had a large ransom to pay to the Scoti- 
man whu bnd the guod luck tu get liim für a pri- 

Henry VIII. waa extremely offended at thia 
defeat of Lillyard'a Edge, or Ancram-moor, as it 
19 freqnently called, and vented bis displeaaure in 
raenaces against the Earl of Angus, nutwitbstand- 
ing their connexion by the eitrl's marriage with the 
King's sister. Angus treated the threata of tue 
£nglish monarch with contempt. " la cur royal 
brother-in-law," he said, " angry with me für being 
a good ScotBinan, and for revenging lipon Ralph 
Evers tlie destruction of my anc^ators' tombs at 
Melroae ? They were better men than Evers, aod 
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I could in hononr do no less. And will mr roj«l 
brother-in-law take my life for Ümt ? l.iiil« docs 
Kin^ Henry kaatr ihe skirb of Caimlable' (a 
moantain near Dougks cascie) ; " I cau keepmysrif 
tbere ai,'aiDst all hiä English hon." 

The trutli is, tbat at no period of Ütär hislafT' 
had the Scüttijili people erer been more UUched to 
France, and more atienated from England, tlun 
now ; the propoaed roatch between the yoang 
Queen and the English Prince of Wales being 
g^enerally regarded with an abhorrence, which was 
cbiefly owing to the Tiodiutire and furions manner 
in which Henry condouted th« war. Of all tke 
gcottisji nobles who bad originally belonged to the 
English party, Lennox alone eontinued triendly to 
Henry ; aod be being obliged to äj inlo England, 
tbe King camed faim to marry Lady Margaret 
Douglas, daughter of bis «ister Margaret, by her 
eecond haabaud the Earl of Aiigas, and of coorse 
tbe King's niece. Their son was tbe unhappy 1 
Henry Lord Darnley, of whom we shall bave mudl.] 
to say hereafter. I 

The King of France now sent a powerfnl body ' 
oF auxiljary troopd to the assUtance of the Scots, 
Iwaides cunaiderable supplies of money, wbich en- 
abled them to retaliate tlie Cnglish ravages, so tbat 
the Barders on both sides were fearfully wasted. 
A peace at lengtli, in June 1546, ended a war in 
'wbicli both cüuntries suffered severely, withoat 
either attaiiting any decisive advantage. 

The Scottisl) nffairs were now Inanaged almost 
catirely by Cardinal Bcaton, a statesmanj ag we 
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before obserreü, of great abilities, but a bigoted 
Catliolic, nnd a man of a severe and cruel temper. 
He had gained entire influence over the Regent 
Arran, and faad prevailed upon that fickle noble- 
man to abandon tbe Protestant doctrinea, reconcile 
hinuelf to tbe church of Rume, and consent to the 
persecution of tbe heretics, aa the Protestants 
were »tili called. Many cruelties were exerciaed; 
but that wliich excited public feeling to the bigh- 
est degree, was tbe barbarous deatb of George 
Wisbart. 

Tbis martyr to tbe cause of Reformation was a 
man of honourable birtb, great wisdom and elo- 
quence, and of primitive piety. He preacbed the 
doctrinea of the Reformed retjgion with zeal and 
witb succe^s, and was für some time protected 
against the eÜbrta of tbe vengeful Cntholica by the 
baruns wbo had become converts to tbe Protestant 
faltb. At length, however, he feil into the handg 
of the Cardinal, being surrendered to liim by Lord 
Bothwell, and was eunvejed to the Castle of St 
Andrews, a strong fortreea and palace belonging to 
the cardinal as archbishop, and tbere thrown into 
a dungeon. Wisbart was then brought to a public 
trial, for beresy, befure the Spiritual Court, wbere 
the cardinal presided. He was accused of preach- 
ing beretical ductrine, by two priests, called Lauder 
and Olipbant, wbose uutrageous violence was 
strongly contrasted witli tiie patience and presence 
of mind shown by tbe prisoner. He appeated ta 
tbe authority of Üie Bible against that of the 
«hurub of Ronie; but.big judges were little dia- 
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posed to listen to his arguments, and he wog con- 
demned to Ije burnt ulive. The place of execulioti 
was opposite to tiie etntely Castle uf tlie cardinal, 
and Beaton himself sut upon the wnlls, wlüch wert; 
bong with tapestry, tu behold the death of his he- 
retical prieoner. Tlie spot was also uarefiilly chosen, 
that the smoke of tbe pUe might be seen aa far as 
possible. to spread the grenter terror. 
Wishart was then brought """ 

fastened to a stake with iroii chains. He 
vaa dad in a buckram garment, and sevetal bags 
of gunpowder were tied round bis body, to hasten 
the Operation of tbe Gre. A quantity of fagols 
were disposed around the pile. While he stood 
in expectation of his cruel death, he cast his eyea 
towards his enemy the cardinal, as he sat on the 
^JiattlementB of tbe Castle enjoying the dreadful 

t " Captün," he said to bim who commanded the 
guard, " may God forgive yonder man, who lies so 
proadly on the wall — within a few days lie shaJl 
be Seen lying there in as muuh sbame as he nuw 
sbows pump and vanity."' 
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The pile was tben fired, tlie powder exploded 
the flames arose, and Wishart was dismissed by n 
painful death to a blessed immortality in the oext 

PerhapB tbe last words o( Wishartiwbicli seemed 
to contain a prophetiu spirit, incited some men to 
revenge liia deatb. At niiy rate, tbe burning of 
that excelient person gruatly increased the public 
deteatation against the cardinal, and a daring- man 
stood fortb to gratify the general desire, by putting 
bim to death. Thia was Norman Leslie, called 
ibe Master of Rotbes, tlie same who lad the men 
of Fife at the baltle uf Aii(.-rain-moor. It appears, 
that bcsides bis sliare of the common batred to the 
cardinal as a persecutor, lie bad some private feud 
or cause of quarrel witb bim. With no more than 
aixteen men, Leslie undertook to assault the cardi- 
nal in his own Castle, amongst his numerous gnarda 
and domestics. It cbanced that, as many workmen 
were still employed in labouring upon the fortifi' 
cations of the Castle, the wicket of the castle-gate 
was open early in the morning, to admit tbem to 
their work. Tlie conspirators took advantaga of 
tbis, and obtained possession of tbe entrance. 
Havlng thns gained admittance, tbey seized upon 
the domestics of tbe cardinal, and turned them one 
by one out of the Castle, tben hastened to the caidi- 
i Chamber, who bad fastened tbe door. He 
refused them entrance, until they tbreatened to 
apply fire, when, learning that Norman Leslie was 
■withuut, tbe (iespairing prelate at lengtb undid tbe 
door, and asked for mercy. Melville, one of tbe 
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oonspirators, told him he should only hare such 
xnercy as he had extended to George Wishart, and 
the other servants of God> who had been slain by 
bis Orders. He then, with bis sword pointed to 
bis breast, bid the cardinal say bis prayers to God, 
for bis last hour was come. The conspirators now 
proceeded to stab their victim, and afterwards 
dragged the dead body to the walls, to show it to 
the Citizens of St Andrews, bis clients and depen- 
dents, who came in fury to dennand what had 
become of their bishop. Thus bis dead body really 
came to lie with open shame upon the very battle- 
inents of bis o wn castle, where he had sat in triumpb 
to bebold Wishart's execution.^ 

Many persons who disapproved of this most 
unjustitiable action, were yet glad that this proud 
cardinal, who had sold the country in some measure 
to France, was at lengtb reraoved. Some indivi- 
dnals, who assuredly would not have assisted in 
the slaughter, joined those who had slain the cardi- 
nal, in the defence of the castle. The Regent 
bastened to besiege the place, which, supplied by 
[England with money, engineers, and provisions, 
was able to resist the Scottish army for five months. 
France, however, sent to Scotland a fleet and an 
army, with engineers better acquainted with the 

* [" It may now be pronounced, without fear of contradic« 
tion, that the assassination of Beaton was no sudden event, 
arising siinply out of indignation for the fate of Wishart, but an 
act of long projected murder, encouraged, if Dot originated, by 
the Eoglish monarch ; and, so far as the principal conspirators 
were concerned, committed from private and mercenary conside- 
rations." — Tytler, vol. v. p. 430.] 

VOL. XXIII. E 
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&rt of nttacking strong plac«3 tlian tljose of the 
Süottisli nation. TliB Castle waa, tlierefore, aar- 
rendered. The principnl defenders of it were «ent 
to France, and tliere for some tlme employed aa 
galley-Klaves. The common people made a Bong 
upon the event, of which the bürden was- 






Hive fill'd the gallejs fou." ' 

Shortly after thia tragical incident, King Henry 
VIII. of England died. But his impatient and 
angry Bpirit' continned to tnfluence the counsela of 
the nation under the Lord Protector Someriet, 
who lesolyed to take ihe same violent measures to 
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compel the Scots to give their yonng Queen in 
marriage to Edward VI., of which Henry had set 
an example. A chosen and well-diseiplined army 
of eighteen thonsand men, well snpplied with all 
Hecessaries, and supported by an armed fleet, 
invaded Scotland on the eastern frontier. The 
Seots assembled a Force of almost double the num- 
ber of the inraders, but, as usual, unaccustomed to 
act ifn Union together, or to follow the commands of 
a Single general. Nerertheless, the Scottish leaders 
displayed at the commencement of the campaign 
some military skill. They posted their army 
behind the riyer Esk, near Musselburgh, a village 
abont six miles from Edinburgh, and there seemed 
determined to await the advance of the English. 

The I>uke of Somerset, Regent of England, and 
general of the invading army, was now in a State 
of difficulty. The Scots were too strongly posted 
to be attacked with hope of success, and it is pro- 
bable the English must have retreated with dis- 
honour, had not their enemies, in one ofthose fits 
of impatience which caused so many national cala- 
inities, abandoned their advantageous position. 

Confiding in the numbers of bis army, the Scot- 
tish Regent (Earl of Arran) crossed the Esk, and 
tkus gave the English the advantage of the ground, 
they being drawn up on the top of a sloping emi- 
nenee. The Scots formed in their usnal order, a 
dose phalanx. They were armed with broad- 

•tand hj anotlieT, sparing no ereature alwe within tlie same, tpe- 
dally such as either in friendsfaip or blood be allied to the eardi- 
nal*'* — MS, HamUton Paperi, pp, 44» 4Ö| apud Tttlib^ yqL 
▼• pp. 473-4.] 
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aworda of nn adinirable form and temper, and a 
eoarse handkercliief was worn in double and triple 
folds round each man'a neck, — " not for cold," saya 
an old historian,' " but for cutting." Especially, 
each man carried a spear eighteen feet long'. 
Wlien drawn up, tliey stood dose togelher, tlie 
fir^t rank kneeling' on one knee, and pointing their 
spearB towards ihe enemy. Tlie ratiks immeiliately 
behind stooped alittle, and tlie otbera Etood upright, 
presentin^ their lances over tbe heada of their 
comrades, and holding tliem with thebut-endplaced 
against their foot, the point opposed to the breast 
of tbe enemy. So that the ScoCtlsb ranka were so 
Gompletely defi^nded by the dose order in -vrhicli 
they stood, and by the length of tbeir langes, that 
to Charge them seerned to be as rash ita to oppose 
yotir bare band to a hedgeliog*!« brietles. 

The battle began by the Engliäh cavalry, under ■ 
tbe Lord Gray, nishing upon the düse array of the 
Scots. Tbey staod fast, menacmg the horaetnen 
with their pikes, and calling, " Come on, ye bere- 
tics !" Tbe cbarge was dreadful ; but as tlic spea» 
of the English horse were much shorter than those 
iif the Scottish infantry, they had greatly the worat 
of tbe encounter, and were beaten off with the Idbs 
of many men. The Dnke of Somerset commanded 
Lord Gray to renew tbe cbarge, but Gray replied, 
he niight as well bid him ciiarge a castle-wall. By 

■ [" Tbe EipedicloD inCo Scotläde, of tha Mait WoDTtholey 
FortuaBtB Prmce, Edward, Duk« of Soomerget, Sie. Bf V. 
Patlon, Londoner," p. 58, ap. DAtiiii's FraifllunU o/ SW- 
liih HUtern, 4lo, Edi». 1796.] 
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the advice of the Earl of Warwick, a body of 
archers aud musketeers was employed instead of 
horsemen. The thick order of the Scots exposed 
them to insufferable loss from the missiles now 
employed against them, so that the Earl of Angus, 
wfao commanded the vanguard, made an oblique 
movement to avoid the shot ; but the main body of 
the Scots nnhappily mistook this movement for a 
flight, and were thrown into confusion. The van 
then fied also, and the English horse returning to 
the attack, and their infantry pressing forward, the 
Victor y was gained with very little trouble. The 
Scots attempted no farther resistance, and the 
slanghter was very great, because the river Esk lay 
bet ween the fugitives and any place of safety. 
Their loss was excessive. For more than five 
miles the fields were covered with the dead, and 
with the spears, shields, and swords, which the 
flying soldiers had cast away, that they might run 
the faster. The day was equally disgraceful and 
disastrous ; so that the field of Pinkie, as it was the 
last great defeat which the Scots received from the 
English, was also one of the most calamitous. It 
was fought on lOth September, 1547. 

It seemed to be decreed in those unhappy na- 
tional wars, that the English should often be able 
to win great victories over the Scots, but that they 
should never derive any permanent advantage from 
their successes. The battle of Pinkie, far from 
paving the way to a marriage between Queen Mary 
and Edward VI., which was the object of Somer- 
set's expedition, irritated and alarmed the Scots to 
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sacli n degree, tliat tliey i'L'solreil to prercint the 
possibiüty ot' Bucli a uniuii, by marryiiig; Ukeir | 

young mistresB witli the Dauphin, that ia, the eldeat 
soa ot' the King of France, and sending her to be | 

bred up nt the Frencli court. A hnsty aseent of 
the Suottiah Parliameat was obtained to this, purtly 

thy the influttnce of gold, partly by tlie appcarance 
of the French soldifi's, partly, accordiiig to the 
reformer Kdox, by tJie menace« uf the Lurd of 
Buccieuch, whoDi he Uescrihee es " a bluudy man, 
wliu «wure, with many deadlyuatlis,that they wbo 
trould not consent »huuld du what tbey tvould like 

IBy the match with Franee tlie great object of 
the English government was rendered unattain- 
able : But the Scot« liad ütüe ocuaaloii for triuraph. 
Tlie Union witii Franee, which tliey »o hastily and 
rashly adopted, broogfht a new and long serlei of 
ruinous conaequences upon the country. 
Scotland, liowerer, enjoyad the iramediato ad- 
vatitage of a considerable auxUiary fnrce of French 
Boldiei's, under an officer named D'Eas^ who ren- 
dered material assistance in recovering several forts 
and Castles whidi liad fallen into the bands of the 
English after the battle of PUikie, and in which 
they iiad left garriauns. Tlie presence of these i 

STined strangers gave great facijitieit for carrying 
into acco Dipl iah ment the treaty with France. The 
Regent was gratified by the Sukedom of Cba- 
telherault, conferred on him by the Frenuh King, I 

with a considerable pensioii, in order to induce 
him to consent to the match. The young Queen 
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was embarked on board the French galleys in 
Joly 1548, accompanied by four young ladies of 
quality of her own age, destined to be her play- 
fellows ia childhood, and her companions when she 
g^ew up. They all bore the same name with their 
migtress, and were called the Queen's Maries.^ 

The Infant Queen belüg thus transferred to 
France, her mother, Mary of Guise, the widow of 
James V^ had the address to get herself placed at 
the head of affairs in Scotland. The Duke of 
Chatelherault, as we must now term the Earl of 
Arran, always flexible in bis disposition, was pre- 
Tailed npon to resign the office of Regent, which 
was occopied by the Queen Dowager, who dis- 
played a considerable degree of wisdom and caution 
in the administration of the kingdom. Most men 
wondered at the facility with which the Duke of 
Chatelherault, himself so near in relation to the 
throne, had given place to Mary of Guise ; but 
nonewas so much ofPended as the duke's natural 
brother, who had succeeded Beaton as archbishop 
of St Andrews. He exclaimed with open inde- 
cency against the mean spirit of bis brother,' who 
had thus given away the power of Regent, when 

> [«* The Queen's Maries were four young ladies of higb fami- 
liet in Scotland, ris. Livingston; Fleming, Seatoun and Beatoun. 
ASUr their retum with the Queen to Scotland, one of them be- 
camfl the subject of a tragic ballad, wbicb bas 

** Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 
The night she'll hae butthree." 

See !%€ Borffer Minatrelsy, Sir W. Scott^s Poetical Work», 
Tol. iü. p. 294, et seq,'\ 
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there was but n " squdling girl" betvrixt hiin and 
tfae crown. 

The Queen Rugent, thus plnced in anthority, 
endeavoured to seoure herseif by diminisliing tiie 
power of the Suottisli ncibles, and increasiog' that 
of ihe crown. For this purpose, stie proposed that 
a tax should be leried on the country at lai^e, to 
pay hired soldiers to fight, instead of trusting the 
defence of the country to the nohlemen and their 
retaiiiers. This proposal was exceedingly ill re- 
ceived by the Bcottish Parllamenl. " Wo will fight 
ibr our fomilieg nnd our country," they said, "bet- 
ter than any hireüiigs can du — Our fathers did so, 
and we will fullaw their example." The Earl of 
Angus being checked für Coming to Parliament 
with a thousand horse, contrary to a proclamation 
ot'the Qoeen Regent, that none should trarel with 
morc thtm their usual huusehnid train, answered 
jestingly, " That the knaves woiild not Icave him ; 
and that he woald be obliged t<] the Queen, if she 
could put him on the way of heing rid of them, for 
they consumed his beef and bis nie." She had 
equnlly bad success, when she endeavoured tu pef' 
Bunde the earl to give her up his slrong castle of 
Tantallon, under pretence of putling a giurison 
there to defend it against tlie Bnglish. At first he 
answered indireutly, aa if he spnke to a haivk which 
Lo held on his wrist, and was fi'eJing at the time, 
"The devil," gaid he, " is in the greedy gied [kite 1] 
Will she never be füll ?" The Queen, not choosing 
to tnke this hint, continued to urge her tequest 
about the garrison. " Tlie castle, madam,'" fae 
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replied, *' is yours at command ; bat, by St Bride 
of Douglas, I inust be the captain, and I will keep 
it for you as well as any one you will put into it/'^ 
The other nobles held similar opinions to those of 
Apgus, and would by no means yield to the pro- 
posal of levying any hired troops, who, as they 
feared, might be employed at the pleasure of the 
Queen Regent to diminish the libertie^ of the 
kingdom. 

The prevalence of the Protestant doctrines in 
Scotland strengthened the Scottish nobles in their 
disposition to make a stand against the Queen 
Regent's desire to augnient her power. Many 
great nobles, and a still greater proportion of the 
smaller barons, had embraced the Reformed opi- 
nions ; and the preaching of John Knox, a man of 
great courage, zeal, and talents, made converts daily 
from the Catholic faith. 

* ['* Tbey teil alsohow the Queen-Regent, when sbe was dls- 
coursing with Angus, told him how the Earl of Huntly had done 
her very good service, for which she intended to advance him, and 
make him a duke : To which he answered, * Why not, madam ? 
We are happy that have such a princess, that can know and 
will acknowledge men's service, and is willing to recompense it. 
But, by the might of God (thia was his oath when he was se- 
Tious and in anger, at other times it was by Saint Bride of 
Douglas) if hebe a duke, I will be a drake ! * ( The common 
people of ^cotlapd at this day pronounce the female duck as 
duke, the male being, as in England, termed the drake). His 
meaning was, that in matters of State, he would be above and 
before him. * Our pre/decessors,' says he, * have done as good 
Service as he or his, for which they have the privilege to be tbe 
first of the nobility after those of the blood-royal, and I will 
not lose it in my time upon any such pretext' So she d«. 
sisted from further prosecuting of that purpose." — Goi>6CAoit, 
p. 275.] 
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The Queen Regent, tliougb lierself a zea\aa» 
Catholic, had for stime tiine tolerated, and even 
encouraged, tlie Protestant party, beciause ihey 
sujiported her interest against tliat of the Hamil- 
ton! i but a courae of polilics had been adopted in 
France, by lier brothcrs of the House of Guise, 
whicli uccanioned her to cliange her condui» in thi* 
respect. 

You rnay reraember, tfiüt Edward VI. of Eng- 
land Buccecded to his fatber Henry. He adopted 
the Pruteatant faitb, and completed ihe Reforma- 
tion whith bii fatlier begitn. But be died early, 
and was lucceeded by his gister Mary of Eng- 
land, daughter of Henry VlIL by hi« firgt wife, 
Catherine of Arragun, whom be dirorced under 
pretext of scruple« of conscience. Tbis Mary 
endeavoured to bring back the Catholiii religion, 
and enfurc:ed the lavfs ugainat beresy with tbe 
utmost rigour. Many persona were burnt in her 
reign, and henca she has been caUed the Bloody 
Queen Mary. Slie died, however, after a ahort 
and unhappy reign, and hersisterElizabelliascended 
the throne, with tbe generul assent of all tbe peo- 
ple of England. The Catliolica üffureign countriea, 
however, and particiilurly thoseof Frnnce, ol^ected 
to Elizabeth'« title to the crown. Elizabeth was 
Henry'ii daughter by bis second wife, Anne Bullen. 
Now, as the Pope had never eonsented either to 
the divorce of Queen Catherine, or to tbe marriage 
of Anne Bullen, the Cathulii:^ urged, that Eliza* 
beth muBt be considered as illegitimute, and aa 
faaring, tberefore, no lawful right to succeed to 
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the throne, which, as Henry VIII. had no other 
child, must, they contended, descend upon Queen 
Mary of Scoüand, as the grand-daughter of Mar- 
garet, Henr/s sister, wife of James IV. of Scot- 
land, and the next lawful heir, according to their 
argument, to her deceased grand-uncle. 

The court of France, not considering that the 
English themselves were to be held the best 
judges of the title of their own Queen, resolved, 
in an eiril hour, to put forward this claim of the 
Scottish Queen to the English crown. Money 
was eoined, and plate wrought, in which Mary, 
with her hnsband Francis the Dauphin, assumed the 
style, title, and armorial bearings of England, as 
well as Scotland ; and thus laid the first foundatioa 
for .that deadly hatred between Elizabeth and 
Mary, which, as you will hear by and by, led to 
such fatal consequences. 

Queen Elisabeth, finding France was disposed 
to challenge her title to the crown of England, 
prepired to support it with all the bravery and 
"wisdom of her character. Her first labour was to 
re-establish the Reformed religion upon the same 
footiog that Edward VI. had assigned to it, and 
to destjroy the Roman Catholic establishments^ 
which her predecessor Mary had endeavoured to 
replace. As the Catholics of France and Scot- 
laad were her natural enemies, and attempted to 
set ap the right of Queen Mary as preferable to 
her own, so she was sure to find friends in tho 
Protestants of Scotland, who could not fail to en- 
tertain respect, and even affection, for a Princess^ 
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wlio was juatly regarded as tlie proteotress of ihe 

Protestant cause througlioiit nll Europe. 

When, tlierefore, these uhanges took place in 
ßngland, the Queen Regent, at tlie instigcition of 
lier brothers of the Huuse of Guise, be^an once 
more to persecute tlie Protestants in Scotland ; 
wlti)e their leadera turrcd tlieir eyes to Elizabeth 
for protection, counse), and assistance ; all of whiuh 
f he was easily disposed to render to a party whose 
cause rested on tlie sanie grounds with her own. 
Thos, while France madeavain preterceof claim- 
ing the kingdom of England in the narae of Mary, 
and appealed for assistance to the English Catholics, 
Mizabeth far moro cffectually increased the inteC' 
Dal disnengions of Scotland, by espousing tlie cause 
of the Protestants of tliat country. 

These Scottiah Protestants no longer consiated 
golely of a few studious or reflecting men, whose 
inditigence in speculation had led them to adopt 
pecnliar opinions in religion, and wbo could be 
dragged before the spiritual couits, fined, impri- 
Boned, plundered, banisbed, or burnt, at pleasure. 
The Reformed cause had now been adopted by 
many of the prinuipal nobility ; and being the canse, 
at once, of rational rellgioti and legitimate freedom, 
it was generally enibraced by those who were most 
diatinguisbed for wisdom and public splrit. 

Among the coiiverts to the Protestant faith, 
was a natural son of the lato King James V., who, 
Deing designed for the Cliurch, was at this time 
calied Lord James Stewart, the Prior of St An- 
drews, but was afierwards better known by the title 
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of the Earl of Murray. He was a young nobleman 
of great parts, brave and skilful in war, and in 
peace a lover of justice, and a friend to the liber- 
ties of his country. His wisdom, good moral con- 
duct, and the zeal he expressed for the reformed 
religion, occasioned his being the most active per- 
son amongst the Lords of the Congregation, as 
the leaders of the Protestant party were now 
called. 

The Queen Regent, more in compliance with 
tlie wishes of her brothers than her own inclina- 
tion, which^was gentle and moderate, began the 
quarrel by commanding the Protestant preachers 
to be summoned to a court of justice at Stirling, 
on lOth May, 1559; but such a concourse of friends 
and favourers attended them, that the Queen was 
glad to put a stop to the trial, on condition that 
they should not enter the town. Yet she broke 
this promise, and had them proclaimed outlaws for 
not appearing, although they had been stopped by 
her own command. Both parties then prepared 
for hostilities; and an incident happened, which 
heightened their animosity, while it gave to the 
course of the Reformation a peculiar colour of 
zealous passion. 

The Protestants had made their headquarters 
at Perth, where they had already commenced the 
public exercise of their religion. John Knox, 
whose eloquence gave him great influence with the 
people, had pronounced a vehement sermon against 
the sin of idolatry, in which he did not spare those 
reproaches which the Queen Regent deserved for 
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her late breach of faitli. Wlien his diM:ourse was 
finished, nnJ whüe the minds uf tlie hearers were 
still agilated by tts eiFeets, a friar prodnced a little 
g\aei case, or tabernacle, containing the imageg of 
aaints, irtiiuh he reqaired the bystanders to wur- 
ship. A boy who was preaent exciaimed, " That 
was gross and sinful idolatryl" The priest, ai 
incautious in his passion as ill-timed in bis dero- 
tion, sti'uck tlie boy a blow ; and tlie lad, in re- 
venge, threw a stone, wliich broke one of the 
Images, Immcdiately all the peuple began to cast 
stones, not only at Iho imagee, but at the fine 
painted Windows, and, finally, pnlied down the 
altars, defaced the Ornaments of the chnrch, and 
nearly deatroyed the whole buiiding. 

The mnltitade next reaulved to attack the splen- 
did convent of the Cartlmsiang. The prior bad 
prepared for defence hia garrison, consisting of the 
HigiiJand lenants belonging to sorae lands whicli 
the convent posseseed in the diatriut of Athole. 
These men were deteriuined to make the most of 
the occasion, and demanded of tbe prior, that since 
they were asked to expose their livea for the good 
of the Cburch, they ithould be assured, that if they 
were killed, their families should retain posaefsion 
of the lands which they theinselves enjoyed. The 
prior impolitically refused their request. They 
next demanded refreslimenta and good liqaor, to 
encourage them to fight. Bot nothing was serred 
ont to them by the sordid churchman, excepting 
salted salmon and thin drink ; so that they bad 
nettber heart nor will to fight when it came to the 
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pash, and made little defence against the mnlti- 
tade, by whom the stately convent was enürely 
destroyed. 

The example of the Reformers in Perth was 
foUowed in St Andrews and other places ; and we 
baye to regret that many beautiful buildings feil a 
sacrifice to the fury of the lower Orders,^ and were 
either totally destroyed, or reduced to piles of 
shapeless ruins. 

The Reformers of the better class did not coan* 
tenance these extremities, although the common 
people had some reason for the line of yiolenoe 
they pnrsued, besides their own natural inclinatioa 
to tamultuary proceedings. One great point in 
which the Catholics and Protestants differed was, 
that the former reckoned the churches as places 
kallowed and sacred in their own character, which 
it was a highly meritorious duty to Ornament and 
adorn with every species of studied beauty of 
architeeture. The Scottish Protestants, on the 
contrary, regarded them as mere buildings of 
stone and lime, having no especial claim to re- 
spect when the divine service was finished. The 
defacing, therefore, and even destroying, the 
splendid Catholic churches, seemed to the early 
Reformers the readiest mode of testifying their 
zeal against the superstitions of Poper y. There 

* [" Of the demolitlons at Perth, Knox says that they were the 
acta of * the haill multitude convenit — not of the gentiimec, for 

36 maist parte war gane to denner, nouther of thame that war 
best professouris, bot of the rascaü multitude, who ^ding no- 
thing to do in that churche, did rin withovt deliberatioun to the 
Gray and Black Freiris.* " Scc-^-Historie, p. 128.] 
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was a degree of policy^ in puUing down tlie ab- 
beys and raonEtstoriea, with tlie cells and lotlg- 
ings made for the accomraudstion of the monkg. 
" The trae way to banisii the rooks," eaid Jo!m 
Knox, " iü to pull down their nests, and the rooks 

: fly oS." Bat thia mHKim did not apply to 

buUdingä nsed for public ivorsbip. Kcspect- 
ing these at least, it would liave been better to 
bare followed the exRmple of the citisseiis of Glas- 
gow, who drew out in arma, when tlie multitude 
were abuut to destroy tbe Bigb Churcb of that 
city, and, wliile they agi'eed wlth the moi'e seal- 

in removiiig all the emblejns of Popi^h worship, 
iDBisted that tlie building itsejf should remaia un- 
iDJured, and be applied to the uses of a Protestant 
church. 

'n the whole, bowever, though many fine build- 
ings were destroyed in Scotland, in the first fury 
of the Reformation, it U bettec that the country 
should have lost these Ornaments, than that they 
should have heen preserved entire, with the reton- 
tion of the corrupt and «uperstitious doctrinea which 
had been taught in tlieni. 

The demolition of the thurches and sacred huild- 
ings augmented thi? Queen Regent's displeasnro 
against tbe Lords of the Congregation, nnd at 
length both parties took the fluid. The Protest- 
ant nobles were at the head of their numerous fol- 
lowers ; the Queen chieSy relied upon a smoll but 
select body of French troopa. The war was not 
very vtolently carried on, for the side of tbe Be- 
forraers becarae every day stronger. The Duke 
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o£ Ohatelherault, the first nobleman in Scotland, a 
secx>nd time espoused the cause of the Congrega- 
tion; and Maitland of Lethington, one of the 
wisest statesmen in the kingdom, took the same 
conrse. At the same time, although the Lords 
found it easy to bring together large bodies of men, 
yet tibey had not the money or means necessary to 
keep them together for a long time, while the 
French yeteran soldiers were always ready to take 
advantage when the Reformed leaders were obli- 
ged to diminish their forces. Their difficulties 
became greater when the Queen Regent showed 
her design to fortify strongly the town of Leith 
and the adjacent island of Inch-Keith, and placed 
her French soldiers in garrison there ; so that, 
being in possession of that seaport, she might at 
all times, when she saw occasion, introduce an ad- 
ditional number of foreigners. 

Unskilled in the art of conducting sieges, and 
totally without money, the Lords of the Congre- 
gation bad recourse to the assistance of England : 
and for the first time an English fleet and army 
approaehed the territories of Scotland by sea and 
land, not with the purpose of invasion, as used to 
be the case of old, but to assist the nation in its 
resistance to the arms of France, and the religion 
of Rome. 

The English army was soon joined by the Scot- 
tish Lords of the Congregation, and advancing to 
Lmth, laid siege to the town, which was most va- 
loronsly defended by the French soldiers, who 

TOL. XXIII. V 
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displaystl n diigreo of ingeniiity in tlieir defiüice 
whicli for a long tiine resisted ev^ery effort of the 
besiegers, They were, lioiyever, blutkiided by the 
Englisli fleet, so tliat no provis'mns could be re- 
ceived by bl's ; and as on land they were Surround' 
ed by a cons'iderable iiriny, provisions became SO 
ficarce, tbat they were obliged to feed npon horse- 
fl^sh. 

In the mean time, tlieir niistress, the Qaeen 
Regent, had retired iiito the Castle of Edinburgh, 
wbere gricf, faliguü, and disappointed expecta- 
tions, threw her into an illness, of whith ahe died 
on lOtli of June, 1560. The French troops in 
LeitU were now reduced to extretnity, and Fran- 
cis and Mary detennined upon makitig peace in 
Scotland at the expensc of most important conces- 
Biona tu the Reformed party. They Rgreed that, 
instead of naming a new Regent, tbe administrs-' 
tion of affairs should be durulred upon a conncil 
of goFernment chosen by Parlament ; they paued 
an act of indemnity, aa it is catled, tliat is, an act 
pardoning all olFences committed during thete 
wars ; and they left the subject of reügion to be 
disposed of as the Parliament should determine, 
M-Iiich was, in fact, giving the füll power to the 
Reformed party. All forüign troops, on both sides, 
were to be witlidrawn accordingly. 

England, and espeeially Queen EJiz.ibelh, gained 
a great point by thia treaty, for it recognised, in 
express terms, , the title of that Princcss to the 
throne of Engtand ; and Francis and Mary bonnd 
thcmselres lo Iny aside all claiin to that kingdom, 
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together with the arms and emblems of English 
sovereignty which they had assumed and borne. 

The Parliament of Scotland being assembled, it 
was soon seen tliat the Reformers possessed the 
power and inclination to direct all its resolutions 
upon the snbject of religion. They condemned 
nnanimously the whole fabric of Popery, and adopt- 
ed, instead of the doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
the tenets contained in a confession, or avowal, of 
Faith, drawn up by the most populär of the Pro- 
testant divines. Thus the whole religious Consti- 
tution of the Church was at once altered. 

There was one particular in which the Scottish 
reformers greatly differed from those of England. 
The English monarch, who abolished the power of 
the Pope, had established that of the crown as the 
visible Head of the Church of England. The raean- 
ing of this phrase is, not that the King has the power 
of altering the religious doctrines of the church, but 
only that he should be the chief of the government 
in church affairs, as he was always in those of the 
State. On the contrary, the Reformed ministers 
©f Scotland renounced the authority of any inter- 
ference of the civil magistrate, whether subject or 
sovereign, in the affairs of the Church, declaring it 
should be under the exclusive direction of a court 
of delegates chosen from its own members, assisted 
by a certain number of the laity, forming what is 
ealied a General Assembly of the Church. The 
Scottish Reformers disclaimed al§o the division of 
the clergy into the yarious ranks ofi>ishops, deans, 
prebendaries, and other classes of the clericalorder. 
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They discarded tbis Eubordinatiun of ranks, thong^h 
retained in the Englisli Protestant Church, main- 
taining' that eacli clergyman iatrusted with a charge 
of soula was upon a levcl in every respect with the 
rest of bis brethren. Tliey reprobated, in partica- 
lar, the order of bisliop, aa buldiug a place in the 
National Counuil, or PurLiament ; and asserted, tbat 
meddling in secular affairs n-ae in itself improper 
iet their office, and naturaily led to tlie uanrpation 
over men'a consciences, which had been tbe chief 
abomination of the Church of Rome. The luty of 
Scotland, and particularly the great nobility, saw 
with pleasure the rcadiness of the ministera to 
resign all those preteosiuns to worldly rank and 
consequence, whiuh had been ingisted upon by the 
Roman Catholic clergy, and made their self-deny- 
iiig abjuration uf titles and worldly business a 
reason for liiniting the subsistence which they were 
to (lerive from the funds of the Churcb, to the 
smallest possible sum of annual stipend, whiUt they 
appropriated the rest to tbemselves without scrupU. 
It remained to di<ipo«e of the wealth iately es* 
joyed by the Cathohc ulergy, who were supposed 
to be poasesHed of half of the revenue of Scotland, 
so far as it arose from land. Knox and the other 
ßeforined clergy had furmed a plan for the decent 
maiiitenance of a National Charch out of these 
extensive funds, and proposed, thnt what might be 
deemed more than sufEuient for this purpose shonld 
:peuded upon hoapitals, schools, univereities, 
and placee of education. But tiie Lords, wbo had 
seized the reronuee of the church, were determioed 
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not to part with the spoil they had obtaincd ; and 
those whom the preachers had fonnd most active 
in destroying Popery, were wonderfully cold when 
it was proposed to them to surrender the lands 
they had seized upon for their own use. The 
plan of John Knox was, they said, a <' devout 
Imagination," a visionary scheme, which showed the 
goodness of the preacher's intentions, bat which it 
was irnpossible to carry into practice. In short, 
they retained by force the greater part of the chnrch 
revenues for their own advantage. 

When Francis and Mary, who had now become 
King and Queen of France, heard that the Scot- 
tish Parliament had totally altered the religion, and 
changed the forms of the National Church from 
Oatholic to Protestant, they were extremely angry ; 
and had the King lived, it is most likely they would 
have refused to consent to this great innovation> 
and preferred rekindling the war by sending a new 
army of French into Scotland. But if they medi- 
tated such a measure, it was entirely prevented by 
the death of Francis II., on the 5th of December, 
1560. 

During her husband's life, Mary had exercised 
a great authority in France, for she possessed un- 
bounded influence over bis mind. After his death, 
and the accession of Charles his brother, that influ- 
ence and authority were totally ended. It must 
have been painful to a lofty mind like Mary's thus 
to endure coldness and neglect in the place where 
she had met with honour and obedience. She 
retired, therefore, from the Court of France, and 
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determined to return to her native kingdoni of 
Scotland ; a resolution most natural in itself, but 
which became the introduction to a long and melan« 
choly tale of misfortunes. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Queen Mari/s Return to Scotland — Happy commencenient 
o/her Reign — Expedition against Huntly — Negotiatiom 
wiih Elizabeth of England concerning a second MJar^ 
riage — Marriage of Mary and Darnley, 

[1560—1565.] 

Mary Stewart, the Queen Do wager of France 
and the hereditary Queen of Scotland, was, with- 
out any exception, the most beautifui and accom* 
plished woman of her time. Her countenance was 
lovely ; she was taU, well-formed, elegant in all her 
motions, skilled in the exercises of riding and 
dancing, and possessed of all the female accom- 
plishments which were in fashion at that period. 
Her education in France had been carefully attend- 
ed to, and she had profited by the opportunities of 
Instruction she enjoyed. She was mistress of se- 
veral languages, and understood State -affairs, in 
which her husband had often used her ad vice. The 
beauty of Mary was enhanced by her great con- 
descension, and by the good-humour and gaiety 
which she sometimcs carried to the verge of excess. 
Her youth, for she was only eighteen when she 
returned to Scotland, increased the liveliness of her 
disposition. The Catholic religion, in which she 
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had been strictly edncated, was a gteai blemish in 
lyea of her people; but on tbe wbole the 
nation expected her return witli more hope and 
jayi than Mary herseif entertained aC the thöugbt 
of exchanging the fine climate of France and the 
gaietiea of its court, für the rung'h tempests and 
turbulent politii» oF her native country. 

Mary set «ail from France 15i,li August, 1561. 
Tbe Engiish fleet were at eea, and tliere is great 
reaaon to believe that they had a purpose uf inter- 
cepting the Queen of Scots, as a neighbonr wbose 
return was dreaded by Elizabeth. Occupied witk 
anxious forebudings, ihe Queen remained on the 
deck of her galley, gazing on the coasts of France. 
Morning found her in the aame occupalion ; and 
when they vanished from her eyes, she exulaimed 
in sorroff, " Farewell, farewell, liappy France ; I 
shall never see thee morn!" 

Site passed tbe English fleet under cover of a 
mist, and arrived at Leith on the 19th Auguat, 
where little or no preparation had been made for 
her honourable reception. Such of the nublei as 
were in ihe cnpitnl hastened, howeTer, to wait up- 
on their ynung Queen, and convey her to Holy- 
rood, the palace of her ancestora. Horses were 
provided to bring her and hertrain to Edinburgh; 
bnt they were wretched ponies, and had scch 
tattered furniture and accoatrement^ that poor 
Mary, when she thought of tbe splendid palfreya 
and rieh appointmentg at the court of France, could 
not forbear sbedding tcara. The people were, 
boweTer, in their way, rejoiced to see her ; and 
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aboat two hundred Citizens of Edinburgh, each 
doing bis best npon a three-stringed iiddle, played 
under her window all night, by way of welcome — 
a noisy serenade, which deprived her of sleep after 
her fatigue. She took it as it was meant, neirer- 
tbeless, and expressed her thanks to the perpetra- 
tors of this mistuned and mistimed concert. Mary 
Lad immediately after her arrival a specimen of the 
religions zeal of her Reformed subjects» She had 
ordered mass to be performed by a Popish eccle- 
siastic in her own chapel, but the popalar Indigna- 
tion was 80 much excited, that but for the inter- 
ference of her natural brother, the Prior of St 
Andrews, the priest would have been murdered on 
his own altar.^ 

Mary behaved with admirable prudence at this 
early period of her reign. She enchanted the 
common people by her grace and condescension, 
and while she säte in Council, nsually employed in 
some female werk, she gained credit for her wis- 
dom among the statesmen whom she consulted. 
She was cautious of attempting any thing contrary 
to the religion of her subjects, though different 
from her own ; and using the assistance of the 

"* [In amontli afterwards, ** on Sunday 14tli of September,** 
«ays Randolph to CeciU ** in the Chapel Royal, at Stirling, when 
her Grace's devout chaplain would, by the good device of Arthur 
Erskine, have sung a high mass, the Earl of Argyle, and the Lord 
James, so distnrbed the quire, that some, both priests and clerks, 
left tbeir places, with broken beads and bloody ears : It was a 
sport alone for some that were there to behold it ; others there 
were that shed a tear or two, and made no more of the matter.** 
«— KxiTH*s Historiff p. 190.] 
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Prior of St Andrews, and of tiie sagacious Mait- 
' land, she made a rapid progrees in tlie affections of 
her people. She conferred on tlie Prior of St 
Andrews, wlio liad givcn uji thoiiglita of the 
vhurch, the title and the eavldom of Mar, which 
had been frequently bestowed on branulies of the 
royal family. 

Witli similar pradence, tlie Queen maiiitained 
all the usual intercour^e of civilicy with EÜzabetli ; 
and whüe ahe refused to abandon her title to the 
crown of England, in the caae of Elizabeth dyln^ 
without heirs of her budy, slie expressed her anxious 
wish to live on the best terms witb her sister sove- 
reign, and her readiness to relinquish, during tiie 
life of the English Queen, any right of inheritance 
to the English crown wliich slie miglit poasess to 
her prejudi<:e. Elizabeth was eilenced, if not satis- 
fied ; and tbere continued to be a constant cumina- 
nication of apparent fHendship between the two 
80vereigns,and an exchange of leiters, compliments, 
and occasionally of presents, becoming their raiik, 
with much profession of mutual kindncss. 

But tliere was one important clasj of personi to 
whom Mary'a form of religion was so obnoxiong, 
that tliey could not be gained to any farourable 
tboughts of her. These were the preachers of the 
Beformed faith, wbo, recollecting Alary'd descent 
from the fumily of Guise, always hostilc to the 
Protestunt eause, exdaimed ngainst the Queen 
even in the pulpit, wltli an indecent violence unfit- 
ting tbat place, and never spoke of lier hut aa one 
hardened in rcsistance to the voice of tiue Chris- 
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tian instruction. Juhn Knox himself introdaced 
such severe expressions into his sermons, that 
Queen Mary condescended to expostulate with 
him personal] y, and to exhort him to use more 
mild language in the discharge of his duty. Ne« 
vertheless, though the language of these rough 
Keformers was too vehement, and though their 
harshness was impolitic, as tending unnecessarily 
to increase the Queen's dislike of them and their 
form of religion, it must he owned that their suspi- 
cions of Mary's sincerity were natural, and in all 
probability well founded. The Queen uniformly 
declined to ratify the religious System adopted by 
the Parliament in 1560, or the confiscation of the 
church lands« She always seemed to consider the 
present State of thlngs as a temporary arrangement, 
to which she was indeed willing to submit for the 
present, but with the reservation, that it should be 
subjected to alterations when there was opportu- 
nity for thera. Her brother, the newly created 
!Earl of Mar, however, who was at this time her 
principal counsellor, and her best friend, used his 
influence with the Protestant clergy in her behalf, 
and some coldness arose between him and John 
Ejqox, on the subject, which continued for more 
than a year. 

The first troublesome aiFair in Queen Mary's 
reign seems to have arisen from her attachment to 
this brother and his interest. She had created him 
Earl of Mar, as we have said ; but it was her 
purpose to confer on him, instead of this title, that 
of Earl of Murray, and with it great part of the 
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large estates belonging to that nortliern earldora, 
which had hecome vested in the orown after the 
eirtinction of the heirs of the celebrated Thomas 
Bandolph, who enjoyed it in the reign of the great 
Robert Brnce. The earldom of Miirrayhadafter- 
wards beeil held by a brother of the Earl of Don- 
glas, bat hnd again been forft^ited to tlie crown on 
the fall of that great fainijy in James tlie Second's 

This exchange, however, could not be tnade, 
without giving offence to the Earl of Hnntly, ohea 
mentioned as hend of the inost powerful family in 
the North, who had poasessed himself of a conside* 
rable part of those domains which had bf^longed to 
the earldom of Murruy. Tbis Earl of Huntly was 
A brave man, and possessed of very great power in 
the Northern counties. He was one of the few 
remaining peers who continued attached to the 
Catholic religiiin, and, after the family of Hamil- 
ton, was the neareat in cünncxion to the royal 
ikmily. 

Il was believed, tbat if the Qneen, instead of 
Coming to Leitb, had chosen to havo laiided at 
Aberdeen, and declared heraelf determined to 
reinstate the Catholic religion, the earl had oflfbred 
to join her with twenty thousand men for accom- 
plishing that purpose. Mary, howerer, had de- 
elined bis pioposal, ivbich must hure had the 
immediate conseqnenee of prodndng n great ciril 
■war, The Earl of Huntly was, therefore, conai- 
dered as hostile to the present government, and to 
the Earl of Mar, who had the principal manag«- 
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ment of affairs ; and it was to be sapposed, that 
possessed as Huntly was of great power, and a 
Tery numerous body of dependents and retainers, 
he woold not willingly surrender to bis political 
enemy any part of the domains which be possessed 
belonging to the earldom of Murray. 

Tbe Earl of Mar was, on bis part, determined 
to break the strength of this great Opponent ; and 
Queen Mary, who appears also to bave feared 
Handy's power, and the use which be seemed 
disposed to make of it, undertook a personal joar- 
ney to the North of Scotland, to enforce obedience 
to her commands. About thesame time, Sir John 
Gordon, the Earl of Huntly's son, committed some 
feudal outrage, for which he was sentenced to 
temporary confinement. This punishment, thongh 
sligbty was feit as another mai*k of disfavour to the 
house of Gordon, and increased the probability of 
tbeir meditating resistance. It is difficult, or rather 
impossible, to say whether there were good grounds 
for suspecting Huntly of entertaining serious views 
to take arms against the Crown. But bis condnct 
was, to say the least, incautious and suspicious. 

The young Queen advaneed north ward at the 
head of a small army, encamping in the fields, or 
accepting such miserable lodgings as the houses of 
tbe smaller gentry affbrded. It was, boweirer, a 
scene which awoke her natural courage,and,niarcb- 
ing ät the head of her soldiery, such was her spirit, 
that ehe publicly wished she had been a man, to 
fileep all night in the fields, and to walk armed 
with a jack and skuU-cap of steel, a good Glasgow 
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btickler .it her bnck, and a broadsirord by her 

Huntly seems to lin^ve been surprised by tlie 
arrival uf li'is Eovereign, and iindecided what to do. 
Wliile Iie milde all uffers of Submission, and endea- 
VDured tu prerail on th» Queen to visit bis hoase 
as tbät of IL dutiful subject, a party of iiis tbUoweis 
refused her admUsion into tbe royal i;aslle of In- 
verness, and attempted to defend tliat fortress 
agninst lier. Tbey were, howcTer, compelled to 
surrender, and tbe governor was executed for 
treason. 

Mean time, Sir Jolm Gordon escaped from the 
prison to wbicb tbe Queen bad sentenced bim, and 
placed bimself attheheadof tbe VRSsakof bishonse, 
who were now rising in every direction ; wliile lüa 
fatlier, llie Earl of flnntly, considering tbe Queen 
u guided entirely by bis enemy, tbo Earl of Mar, 
at lengtU assumed arnis in pcrson. 

Hnntly easily assembled a considerable host, and 
advanced towards Aberdeen. The purpose of bis 
enterprise was, perbapa, such as Buccieukdi bad 
entertained at tbe field of Melrose, — an attack 
Tatlier upon the Queen'« connsellors than on her 
person. But her brolher, wbo had now excbanged 
liis title of Mar for that of Murray, was as brafe 
and as sncceasful as Angus upon the former occa- 
sion, with this advantag'e, that be enjoyed the oon- 
fidence of bis Soverpign. He was, however, in a 
State of great difficulty. Tbe men on whom he 
could with certainty rely were iew, belog only 
those whoni he bad biotigbt from the midland coun- 
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lies. He snmmoned, indeed, the northern barons 
in his neighbourhood, and they came; but with 
doubtful intentions, füll of awe for the house of 
Gordon, and probably with the private resolution 
of being gaided by circamstances. 

Murray, who was an excellent soldier, drew up 
the men he could trust on an eminence called the 
hill of Fare, near Corrichie. He did not allow the 
northern clans to mix their doubtful succours with 
this resolute battalion, and the event showed the 
Tvisdom of his precaution. Huntly approached, and 
encoantered the northern troops, his allies and 
neighboars, who offered little or no resistance. 
They üed tumultuously towards Murray's main 
body, pursued by the Gordons, who threw away 
their spears, drew their swords, and advanced in 
disorder, as to an assured victory. In this tumult 
they encountered the resistance of Murray's firm 
battalion of spearmen, who received the attack in 
dose Order, and with determined resolution. The 
Gordons were repulsed in their turn ; and those 
clans who had before fled, seeing they were about 
to lose the day, returned with sprigs of heather in 
their caps, which they used to distinguish them, feil 
uponthe Gordons, and completed Murray's victory. 
Hantly, a bulky man, and heavily armed, feil from 
horseback in the fiight, and was trodden to death, 
or, as others say, died afterwards of a broken heart. 
This battle was fought 28th October, 1562. The 
body of Huntly, a man lately esteemed one of the 
bravest, wisest, and most powerful in Scotland, was 
afterwards brought into a court of justice, meanly 
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srrayed in a doublet of coarse canvass, that llie sen- 
tenoe of a traitor miglit be prouounucd orer the 
sen Beiesa corpse. 

Sir Julin Gurdon, the son of the Tanqaished 
Earl, was beheaded at Aberdeen, three dayg after 
the faattle. Murray was placed in pmsession of the 
estates belonging to his new earldom, and tlie 
Queen retnrned, after having- Struck general terror 
into the minds of snch harons aa might be thought 
tefraotory, by tlie activity of her measurea, and the 

Thns far the reign of Mary liad been emineDtly 
progperoua ; bat a fatal criais approached, which 
was eventually to plunge her into the ntmost 
misery. She had no children by her deoeased hiu- 
band, the King of France, and her subjecta were 
desirous that »he should marry a second htuband, 
& purpoae which she heraelf entertained and en- 
couraged. It was necessary, or pulitic at least, to 
consult Queen Elizabeth on the subject. That 
Princess iiad dei-larcd lier own resolutioii never to 
marry, and if she should heep this determinatton, 
Mary of Scotland was the next heir to the English 
crown. In expectation of this rieh and splendid 
inheritance, it was both prudent and natural, that 
in forming a new marriiige, Mary should desire to 
have the advice and approbation of the PrincCiS to 
wboee realm ehe or her children might hope to 
aucceed, eepecially if she could retain lier favonr. 

Elizabeth uf England was one of the wiseBt and 
ino«t sagacious Queens that erer wäre a crown, and 
th« English to thia day cheriah her niemory wilk 
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well-deserred respeut and attauhmenC. But her 
conduct towards lief kinswoman Mary, froni bügin- 
ning to end, indicated a degree of envy and deceit 
totally unwortliy of lier general cliaracter. Deter- 
mined lierself not to marry, it aeems to have beeu 
-Blizabeth's dcsire tu prevtiiit Mary aUo tvam diimg 
so, lest slie sbould see before her a lineRgp, not Iier 
own, ready to oceupy her throne immediately iiftei- 
her death. She therefore adopted a mpan and 
shuffling policy, recommeifding one match after 
anoUier to her klnswoman, but tiiruwiiig in obsta- 
cles whenever aiiy uf them seemed likely to take 
place. At first sbe appeared deairous that Mary 
shuuld morry the Earl of Leicester, a noblemaii 
wliom, tliüugh by DO tneans distingiiisbed by talents 
or clioructer, sbe lierself admired so muuh für hU 
personal beauty, aa to say, that except for her vow 
Derer to marry, sbe would liave cboeen him for her 
own bueband. it may be reiidjly beüeved, thüt sbe 
bad no de^ign siivli a match oä ehe hinted at should 
erer take place, and that if Mary had expressed 
any readiness to accept of Lebester, Eüzabetli 
would biive found ready means to break oft' ibe 
mar ringe. 

This proposul, bowever, was not at all agreeiible 
to Queen Mary. Leicester, if bis personal inerit 
had been miiub greater, was of tou low a rank to 
pretend to tbu band of n Queen of Stotlarid, and 
Queen Dowaget of Fi'ani:e, to whom ihe moüt 
powerful monarchs in Kurope were ut the same 
time payingsuit. 

The Arcbduke Charles, tliird son of the Em- 

TOL. XXIII. G 
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peror of Gernuiiy, was proposed on one aide ; the 
hereditary Prince of Spain was ofiered on anolher ; 
the Duke of Anjou, wlio becamo afterwards Henry 
II. üf France, also presented himself. But if 
Mary hnd accepted tlie hand of a foreign prince, 
she woald in so doing liave resigned her clianco of 
succeeding to tte English crowii: nay, considering 
the jealonsy of her Protestant snbjects, she miglit 
have endangered her possession of that of Scotland. 
She was so mach impressed hy these considera- 
tiuiiH, that ahe went so far as to intimate that ehe 
loiglil consent to the inatch with the Earl of Lei- 
cester, pruvided that Elizabeth would recognise her 
as next heir to the Bnglish crown, in case of lier 
own decease without cliildren. Tliis, however, djd 
not suit Elizabeth'a policy. S)ie did not desire 
Mary to bc wedded to any one, far less to LeJces- 
ter, her own personal fayourite ; and was therefore 
uxtremely unlikely to declure her sentimetits npon 
ihe Euccession (a subject on which she always ob- 
serTed the most mysterloua silenee), in ordcr to 
bring about the nniun of her rival with the man 
she herseif preferred. 

Mean time, the views of Queen Mary tarned 
towards a yoong nobleman of liigh birth, nearly 
connected both willi her own family and that of 
Elizabeth. This was Henry Stewart, Lord Darn- 
ley, eldest soti of tlie Earl of Lennox. You may 
recullect, that afCer the battle of Flodden, the Earl 
of Angusmarried the Queen Dowagerof Scotland J 
and, in the tumults whiüh foUowed, was compelled 
to retire for a season to London. While Angua 
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resided in England, his wife bore htm a daaghter, 
called Lady Margaret Douglas, who, when her 
parents retnmed to Scotland, continned to remain 
at the English conrt, under the protection of her 
nncle, King Henry. Again you must remember, 
that doring the regency of the Duke of Chatelhe- 
rault, the Earl of Lennox attempted to place him- 
seif at the head of the English party in Scotland ; 
but his effdrts failing through want of power or of 
«onduct, he also was compelled to retire to Eng- 
land, where Henry VI IL, in acknowledgment of 
his nnaTailing aid, bestowed on him the band of 
his nieee, Lady Margaret Douglas, who, in right of 
her mother Margaret, had a claim of inheritance to 
the English crown. 

The young Lord Darnley's father being of such 
high rank, and his parents having such pretensions, 
Mary imagined that in marrying him she would 
gratify the wishes of Elizabeth, who seemed to 
point out, though ambiguously, a native of Britain, 
and one not of royal rank, as her safest choice, and 
as that which would be most agreeable to herseif. 
Elizabeth seemed to reeeive the proposal favour- 
ably, and suffered the young man, and his father 
Lennox, to visit the court of Scotland, in the hope 
that their presence might embroil matters farther ; 
and thinking that, in case the match should be 
likely to take place, she might easily break it off 
by recalling them as her subjects; a command which 
she supposed they would not dare to disobey, as 
enjoying all their lands and means of living in Eng- 
land. 
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peror of Germany, w .-^isbty tal! and liarnl- 

hereditary Prince . -^^J^d showy aci:ompIiBl!- 

the Duke of An^ -^.-J^yieof sagacity, prudence, 

II. uf Frano' . S-'^^d exliibiting ooly doubt- 

Älary had ar _,->^'''j(rpinely yiolent in liia paä- 
shewoüld' yy^l^J'j-Jang man pussessed a very 
succeedir f^^ '"^/■«nse, or oreii of gratitude, 



tke jea) j!^^^a diSeient stury to teil of Mary's 
ba,vef yi**yn'*J(, you will hear a very nielanclioly 
^^f ^^^ to-d ^^ misfortuiie to look npon tliis 
tJW '**^frtian w"'' pailiality, and was tlie more 

»Sf£ ioiiged to put an end to tiie intrigues by 
^Züaeen Bliiabetk had endeavoiired to impose 
f^^eti ""*' prevent her marriage. Indeed, wWle 
^tifP Qu^Bi'^ ustid towards eacii otlier tlie lan- 
*'"_fl of tho niost affeetionate cordiulity, tliere wai 
l^ist tlium neither piain dealing nor uprighb 
MW'fdi '"')' gi'eRt dissimnlaCion, envy, and fear. 

parnley, in tlie mean time, endenvoucing tu 
ftrengtlmn tlie interest n-liidi lie liad acquired in 
tliB Queen'a affections, liad recourse to tlie friend- 
sliip uf a man, of loiv rank, indeed, but wbo was 
iindei'stoüd to poBscss particular infliience over the 
mind of Mary. Tliis was an Ilalian of humble 
origin, callud David Rizziu, wlio had bcen pro- 
molt^d frum being a menial in the Queen'a famÜy, 
tu tlie confidential ofiice of Frenuh secrelary. Hid 
tah'nts fiir music gnve bim ireqncnt adm 
Miiry's prcsence. as sbe delightcd in tliat art ; and 
li'is address, and arts of inslniintion, gained bim a 
coiiaiderable influunce over her mind. It was olmost 
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^necessary that the Queen >]ibuld have iiear her 
^»erson some confidential officpi^^^killed at once ia 
^nanguages and in business, throub^^whom she might 
communicate with foreign states^.^and with her 
friends in France in particular. .JS^-such agent 
was likely to be foand in Scotland, tidl«ss she had 
chosen a Catholic priest, which would'h^ve given 
more offence to her Protestant subjects, tha\>>«veii 
the employment of a man like Rizzio.-^jS tili «the 
elevation of this person, a stranger, a Catho1icl«^ial 
a man of mean origin, to the rank of a ministW^of' 
the crown — and, yet more, the personal familiarity 
to which the Queen condescended to admit him'y^ 
and the airs of importance which this low-born ^ 
foreigner pretended to assunie, became the subject 
of offence to the proud Scottish nobles, and of 
vulgär scandal among the common people. 

Darnley, anxious to strengthen his interest with 
the Queen on every band, formed an intimacy with 
Rizzio, who employed all the arts of flattery and 
observance to gain possession of his favour, and 
nnquestionably was serviceable to bim in advancing 
his suit. The Queen, in the mean while, exerted 
herseif to remove the obstacles to her union with 
Darnley, and with such success, that, with the 
approbation of far the greater part of her subjects» 
they were married at Edinburgh on the 29th 
Jaly, 1565. 




,•..-;--■ [1565—1567.] 

_ "''itVHEN Elizabeth received news llint lliis union 

, './was determinetl upon, slie gave way to all tlie 

. *.■*■. Veakness of an enviüus woman. Sht? remonstrated 

'•': ' against the mateh, thougli, in fHUt, Mary conld 

searcely have madß a cliuice less dangeroDS ta 

iKnglaiid. Slie recalled Lennox and bis son Dant- 
ley fruit) Scotland — a mandate whicb tbey refuaed, 
or ddayed, to obey. Sbe committed tbe Cuuntem 
of Lennox, the unly one of tbe family witiiin her 
reaub, a priaoner to tbe Tower of London. AboTe 
all, sbe endearoured to disturb the peace of Scot- 
land, and the government of Mary and her new 
hnabRitd, by sllrring up ta insurreution tbose arauag 
the Suottish nobility to whom the match witb 
Darnley was distasteful. 

The Qiieen's brother, the Earl of Mu ay, w» 
by far the most able and pow ful f hoae who 
were displeased by Marj na y Darnley 
and he were personal enen d b <! b, Mnr- 

ray was the principal of th L d f 1 Congre- 
gation, who affected to see da g o 1 e P testant 
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religion in Mar/ä choice of Darnley for a hasband, 
and in the disunion which it was likely to create 
betwixt Scotland and England. Murray even 
laid a plan to intercept Darnley, seize his person, 
and either put him to death, or send him prisoner 
to England. A body of.horse was for this purpose 
stationed at a pass under the hill of Bennartey, 
near Kinross, called the Parrot-well, to intercept 
the Queen and Darnley as they returned from a 
Convention of Estates held at Perth ; and they 
only escaped the danger by a hasty inarch> com- 
menced early in the morning. 

After the marriage, Murray and his confederates» 
who were the Duke of Chatelherault» Glencairn» 
Argyle, Rothes, and others, actually tookup arms. 
The Queen, in this emergency, assembled her sub- 
jects around her. They came in such numbers as 
showed her popularity. Darnley rode at their head 
in gilded armour, accompanied by the Queen 
herseif, having loaded pistols at her saddle-bow. 
Unable to stand their ground, Murray and his ac- 
complices eluded the pursuit of the royal army, and 
made a sndden march on Edinburgh, where they 
hoped to find friends. But the Citizens not adopt- 
ing their cause, and the Castle threatening to fire 
on theitt, the insurgents were compelled to retreat> 
first to Hamilton, then to Dumfries, until they 
finally disbanded their forces in despair, and th^ 
leaders fled into England. Thus ended an insur- 
rection, which, from the hasty and uncertain man- 
ner in which tlie conspirators posted from one part 
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of tlie kingdom to anotlier, nbta.ined tlie populär 
name of llie Rnn-abont Raid (or ride). 

Elizabeth, who had encoiiraged Murray and hia 
asäoeiates to rise against Mary, was by no mtans 
tiesirous to have the disnredit of liaving done so, 
wheti slie »aw their attempt was unsuccRssfiil. She 
caased Mitrray and tlic Abbot of Kilmnning to 
appenr bafore her in presence of the ambassadors 
<if France and Spain, who, interfering in Mary"« 
bohalf, had accused Elizabeth of fomeiitin^ tbe 
Scottisli distiirbances. " How say you," sbe ex- 
claimed, " my Lord of Mcirray, aiid you hia com- 
panion ? Have you liad advice or enuonragenient 
from me in your late «ndertaking ?" The exileg, 
afraid to teil the truth, were contented to say, liow- 
ever falaely, tbat they had received no advice of 
asaistanceather handa. " Thereyon indeed speak 
truth," replied Elizabeth ; " for neither did I, nor 
iip against your Queen ; 
exaniple 
There- 
fore get out of my presence ; you are but unwortliy 
traitors!" Mortified and disgraced, Murray aud 
bis companions agaiii retired to the Border, wliere 
Qaeen Elizabeth, nutwlthstaiiding her pretended 
resentment, allowed them privately means of Sup- 
port, mitil times shuuld permit them to returii inta 
Scotland, and renew disturbances there. 

Mary had thus overconie her refractory subjecta, 
bat she soon found that she liad a more formidable 
enemy in the foolish and passioniite husband whum 
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she hnd ciio«en. This headatrong young man be- 
iiaved ti> liiä wife with great distcBpecI, botli na a 
womait and ns a queen, and liabitually indulged 
himself in intoxicatüm, aiidother disgraueful vices. 
Althoiigli already pu<i8essed of more power than 
fitted bis cnpacity or age, für he was buc intieteen, 
he was importunnta in hi» demands für obtaining 
wbat was called in Scotland the Crown Matrlmu- 
nial ; tliat is, the füll eqiiidjty of royai rigbt in tbe 
crown with liis consort. Until Im oblained tbis 
eiDincnce he was not beld to be Kirifi;, tbough called 
i>o in courtesy. He was only the husbaiid of the 

Tbis crown matrimonial had been bestowed on 
Mary's first husband, Francis, and Darnley was 
determined to be possessed of tbe same rank. Bot 
Mary, whose bounty bad already far exceeded his 
deserts, as well as bis gratitude, was resulyed not 
to make this last i;i>nce$siun, at least without the 
ndrice and consent of llie Parliament. 

Tlie cliildish impatiente of Darnley made liim 
regnrd with morial hatred wliatever interfered 
witb the instant execution of bis wishi 
animosity (in tbie occasion turned agaitist the t 
lian secretary, once bia friend, but wh 
esteemed bis deadly foe, because be sappoaed thi 
Biwiio cncouraged tbe Queen in resisting bis hasty 
ambition. His resentnient against tbe unbappy 
Stranger arose to such a beight, that he threatened 
to poniard bim witb liia own hand ; and as Rizzio 
had many enemies, and no friend saye hia tnistress, 
Durnley easily precured instruments, and those of 
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no meim rank, to take the esecation of hia revenge 
on themsülves. 

Tlie chief üf Darnley's accoraplices, on this un- 
happy occosion, wxi Jamea Douglas, Earl of Mor- 
cliancellor of the kingdom, tutor and uncle to 
the Earl of Angua (who chanced theti to be a mi- 
nor), and administrator, therefore, of all the pow«' 
of the great Itoiise of Douglas. He was a noble- 
man of high mlllCary talent and political wisdom ; 
but although a pretender to sanctity of life, lila ac- 
tions show him to hare been a wlcked and unscrupu- 
loDs man. Although chancellorof the kingdom, and 
therefure bound peculiarly to respect the laws, he 
dld not liesitate to enter into the young Kingfs 
cmel and unlawfiil pnrpose. Lord Rnthven, a 
man whose frarae was exhausted by illness, never- 
theless undertook to buckle on his arraoiir for tha 
cnterprise ; and they had no diffiuulty in findlng 
other agents. 

Ic would have been easy to hare seized on Biz- 
zlo, and dlsposed of liim as the Scoltlah peers at 
the bridge of Länder used the favouritea of Jamea 
III.' But this would not have ncconiplished the 
revenge of Darnley, who complained thitt tbeQueen 
showed this mean Italian more civility than she 
did to [limself, and therefore took the barharons 
resolution of seizing bim in her rery presence- 
This plan was the more atrocious, as Afary was at 
thia time with child ; and the alarni and agitation 
which such an aut of violence was likcly to pro- 

> [See ante, vdl. xiil. p. 322.] 
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duee, might endanger her life^ or tbat of her mw 
bom ofiFspring« 

Whilst thi» savage plot was forming, Rizzmk 
reeeived several hints of what was likely to hap- 
pen. Sir James MelvUle was at pains to explain 
to him the danger that was incurred by a stranger 
in any coontry» who rose so high in the favour of 
the prince, as to exeite the disgust of the natives 
of the land. A Freneh priest, who was something 
of an astrologer, warned the secretary to beware 
of a bastard« To such counsels, he replied, " that 
the Scots were more giyen to threaten than to 
strike ; and as for the bastard (by whom he snp- 
posed the Earl of M urray to be meant), he would 
take care that he should never possess power 
enough in Scotland to do him any härm." Thus 
secnrely confident, he continued at court, to abide 
bis fate. 

Those lords who engaged in the conspiracy did 
not agree to gratify Darnley's resentment against 
Rizzio for nothing. They stipulated, as the price 
of their assistance, that he should in turn aid them 
in obtaining pardon and restoration to favour for 
Murray, and bis accomplices in the Run-about 
Raid ; and intimation was despatched to tbese 
noblemen, apprizing them of the whole undertaking,. 
and desiring them to be at Edinburgh on the night 
appointed for doing the deed. 

Queen Mary, like her falber, James V., was 
fond of laying aside the State of a sovereign, and 
indulging in small private parties, quiet, as she 
termed them, and merry. On tbese occasions, she 
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ndmitted her favourite domesties lo lier tabli 
Rizzio seems frequently tit linve liad tliat honaur. 
On die 9tli of Marcli, 15G6, six persuiis hat) par- 
taken of supper in a small cabinet adjoining' to thfl 
Queen 's bedühambur, and haring no entraiice saTe 
throü^li it. Rizzio was of the niimber. About 
seven in tbe evening, the gates of the palace wera 
occiipied by Morton, with a. poi-ty of two hundred 
iiien ; and a aelect band of tlie conspiratorE, headed 
by Diirnley himself, came into tbe Qiieen's apart- 
nient by a aecret stairease. Darnlpy first entered 
the cübinet, and stood for an instant in silencei 
gloomily eyeing his vietim. Lord Rathren fbl- 
lowed in coniplete arnionr, looking pale and ghnst* 
ly, aa one scnrcely recorered from long sicknesB. 
Others crun-ded in after them, tili the littte clüset 
was ful! of arnied men. While the Queen de- 
itiunded the purpose of their Coming, Rizzio, who 
savr tbat his life n-ns aimed at, got bebind her, and 
dasped tlie fulds of her gown, tbat the respect dae 
to her person migbt protect him. The agsassins 
threw down the table, and seized on the iinfortu- 
nate object of their vengeance, while Damley him- 
self toük hold of the Queen, and forced Rizzio and 
her asunder. It tvas tlieir intention, doubtleas, to 
Iiave dragged Rizzio out of Mary's presence, and 
tB have killed him elserthere ; but tbcir fierce im- 
patience hurried them into instant mnrdei'. George 
Donglas, called the postulnte of Arbroaih, a natu- 
ral brother of the Earl of Morton, set tlie example, 
by snatching IJarnley's dagger front his belt, and 
elriking Rizzio vrith it> He received many other 
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They »Iraggetl him tliroiigli tlie bedrooin 
icliambcr, aud deEpatclieJ liim at tlie tiead 
of the Btairease, with no less tliaii fiftf-six wuunds. 
Bnthveii, after all was over, fatigued wiili liis ex- 
ertions, säte down in tlie Queen'a preaeiice, and, 
hegging Jier pardo» for tlie liberty, called for a 
driiik to refresli him, aa if lie liad been doing ibe 
möst liarniless tliing in tbe world. 

Tiie witnesses, the actors, nnd tlie scene üf tbia 
cruel trngedy, render it one of the muät extraordi- 
nary whith liistory records. The cabinet and tbe 
bedroom still remain in the same condition in which 
they were at the time ; and the floor near the head 
of ihe dtair bearä Tisible marka of the blocid of tbe 
nnhappy Rizzio. Tbe Queen contiuued lo heg his 
life witb prnyers and teurs ; bot when she learned 
that he was dead, she tlrlud her tears. — " I will 
now," she Said, " study rerenge." 

The conspirators, who had wimmitted tbe cruet 
actio» enlirely or chiefly to gialify Darnley, ret- 
koned tliemselvea, of cnui'se, secure of bis protec- 
tion, They united themselves with Mnrray and 
bis ossociatesiwbowerejnstreturnedfrom England 
according to appuintmenl, and agreed lipon a coiirse 
of Joint measures. The Queen, it was agreed, 
sbould be put under restraiiit in Edinburgh custle, 
or elsewhere ; and Murray and Morton were to 
mle the State under the name of Darnley, wbo wsta 
to obtnin the crown matrimunial, whieli be had so 
anxiously deaired. But all this acbeme wiis ruined 
by the defectiun of Darnley hiinself. As ficlde as 
iie was Tehement, and aa tiniorous aa he bnd «howa 
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lilmself cruel, Rizsio was na sooner slain than 
Darnif y became terrified at wliat had been dune, 
and seemed mucli dispoaed to deny having giTen 
any aiitlmrity for the crime. 

Finding her weak-minded husband in a State 
betwi?en remorse and fear, Mary prerailed on him 
to take part against tbe very persona wbon^e had 
instigated to t}ie late atrocious proceeding. T)am- 
ley and Mary escaped together out of Holyrood- 
tonse, and fled to Danbar, where tbe Queen iesued 
a pmclamation wbich soon drew many faitlifiil fbl- 
lowers aroand her. It was now the turn of tbe 
conspiratora to tremble. Tliat the Queen's con- 
qnest over them migbt be niore certain, she par- 
doDed the Bari of Murray, and thoss concemed 
in the Run-about Raid, as guilty of more venial 
offences than the asiiassins of Rizzio; and thoa 
Murray, Glencairn, and otliers, were received into 
farour, wfaile Morton, Rutltven, and bis comrades, 
fled in tlieir tum to England. No Scottisb subjectt 
whatever bis crime, conld take refuge there with- 
«at finding Beeret support, if not an open welcome. 
Such was Elizabeth's constant policy. 

Qaeen Mary was now once niore in possesaion 
«f autbority, but mucb distnrbcd and vexed by the 
eilly t:unduct of her husband, wbose absurdities and 
iiisolencea were not abated by tbe consequences of 
Rizziu'a death ; so that the rüyal pair continned to 
beupon tbe worst terms witb eacb other, thongh 
disguised nnder a speoieaof reconciliation. 

tbe 19th of June, 1366, Mary was delivered 
of a Bon, afterwards Janiea VI. Witen newa of 
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this event reached London, Queen Elizabeth was 
inerrily engaged in dancing ; but npon Hearing 
what had happened, slie left tlie dance, and säte 
down, leaning her head on her band, and exclaim- 
ing passionately to her ladies, " Do you not hear 
how the Queen of Scots is mother of a fair son, 
while I am but a harren stock !" But next morn- 
ing she had recovered herseif sufficiently to main- 
tain her usual appearance of outward civiiity, re- 
eeived the Scottish ambassador with much seeming 
favour, and accepted with thanks the office of god- 
niother to the young Prince, which he proffered to 
her in Queen Mary's narae.^ 

After a splendid solemnity at christening the 
heir of Scotland, Queen Mary seems to have tum- 
ed her mind towards settling the disorders of her 

' [" The nextmoming," says Sir James Melyille, ** was appoint- 

ed for me to get audience. At wbat time my brother and I 

went by water to Greenwicb^ and were met by some friends wbo 

Cold US how sorrowful her Majesty was at my news ; but that she 

had been advised to shew a glad and cheerful countenance ; which 

ehe did, in her best apparel, saying, ' that the joyful news of the 

Queen her sister's delivery of a fair son, which I had sent her by 

Secretary Cecil, had recovered her out (>£ a heavy sickness which 

she had lyen under for fifteen days.* Therefore she welcomed 

me with a merry volt, and thanked me for the diligence I had 

used in hasting to give her that welcome intelligence. All this 

she Said before I had delivered unto her my letter of credence. 

Then I requested her majesty to be a gossip to the Queen ; to 

which she gladly coodescended. * Your Majestyi' said I,* will now 

have a fair occasion to see the Queen, whereof I have heard your 

Majesty so oft desirous;* whereat she smiled, saying she wished 

that her estate and afFairs might permit her. In the mean time 

she promised to send both honorable lords and ladies to supply 

her room." — Memoirs, pp. 138, 139.] 
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nobility ; and, sacrifiRiiig her own joslifiablB resent- 
ment, slie yjelded so fiir as to grant pardon to n]l 
those cloncerned in tlie murder of Rizxin. Two 
meii of low rank, and no more, liad been execnted 
for tbiit crime- Lord Riithven, the principal actor, 
hficl died in Englund, talking and writing as com- 
posedly of " the slüiighter of Diivid," as if it had 
been the mosC indifferent, if not meritorious, action 
possible. Georg-e Duuglas, who Struck the first 
blow, and Ker of Faldonside, another ruffian who 
offered liis pistol at the Queßn's bosom in the fray, 
were exempted from tlie generai pardoii. Morton 
and all the others were permitted to return, to plan 

We are now come, my dear cliild, to a very 
dlfficult period in history. The sabseqnent event«, 
in fhe teign of Qußen Mary, are well known ; bat 
neither the names of tbe piincipal agents in thoitft 
event«, ror the motives upon wbich theyacled, are 
at all ngreed npon by Iiistnrinna. It haa, in patti- 
cutar, been warmly diapiited, and will probably 
long continae to be so, iiow far Queen Mary is U> 
be considered as a voluntary party or actor in tbc 
tragical and criminal events of wliich I am about 
to teil you ; or hovv far, being innocent of aiiy 
foreknowledge of these violent actions, she was an 
innocent victtm of the villnny of others. Learing 
you, my dear child, when yuu come to a more ad- 
vanced age, to study this historiuni point for yoor- 
aelf, I shall endeavour to give yoii an outline of 
tlie facts, BS ihey are adinitteJ and proved on all 
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James Hepburn, Eail of Buttiwell, 
middte Bge, had for sever»! yeara played a tunepi- 
ouous part in tbuae truubted times. He lind sided 
with the Queea Regent Bgainst the Reforiued 
party, and was in general Bitpposed to be attached 
i-ather to tlie reigning Queen, tban tO any uf thü 
factions \tha oppused her. He was head oF the 
powerfui family of Ilepburn, and poasessed great 
influencein Kaät-LutbJan and Berwicksbire, where 
ezcellent suldiera L-ould always be obtained. In 
bis morala BoChwell was wild and licentione, irre- 
gulär and daring; in hia ambition ; and altbougb 
Iiia history dues not show many inetances of per- 
sonal conrage, yet in lii« early life he had the 
Deputation of possessing it. He had been in danger 
on thcoccaaion of Rizaio'3muTder,being suppoaed, 
from bis regard for the Queen, to have been desir- 
oua uf preventing tbat cruel insulc to her persou 
and authority. As this nobleuian diRplayed great 
aeal for Maj-y's cause, she ivaa naturally led to 
advance liim at court, until many persona, and 
particularly ihe preachers of tbe Reformed rcligion, 
thought that sbe admitted to too great intimacy a 
man of so fieree and profligate a character ; and a 
iiuniei'ous party among her subjects accused tbe 
Queen as being fonder of Buthwell tban she ought 
to liavu been, he being a inarried man, and herseif 
a inarried woman. 

A tliougbtless autioii of Mar/s seemed to con- 
firm this siispicion. Eothwell, among other otfiees 
of authority, beid tbat of Lord Warden of all thü 
Marclies, aiid was residing at tbe caatle of Her- 
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mitage, a roysl fortress wbich belonged to that 
\K, in uriJer to ^iippress Home disorders on the 
Bordür. In Outober 156G, attenipting^ witli his 
i band to seize a Border freebooter calted John 
ot of the Park, he was severely wonnded in 
the band. The Queen, who was tlien at Jedburgk 
liolditig a. court of justice, bastened through woods, 
'aeses, aiid wnters, to pay a visit to the wound- 
iVHrdci) i and thougl) the distance was twcntf 
Englisb luilea, she weiil and returned fruni Her- 
luitHge Castle in tlie sarne day. This excursion 
might arise gole]y froni Mary'a desire tu lenrn the 
cause and particulars of a great outrage on her 
lieutenaiit ; but all tbose who wislied ill to her, 
who svei'e a numerous body, represented it os ex- 
pressing her anxiety f'or the saf'ety of her lover.' 

In the mean time, the dlssensiona between 
Darnley and the Queen contirned to increase i 
and while be must have been dislilced by Mary 
from their numerous quarreis, and the affronts ha 
put upon her, as well as from bis share in the 
murder of Rizzio, tliose who bad been concerned 
-nrith bim in that last crime, considered him as a 
poor mean-spirited wretch, ivho, having engaged 
his aasociates in so daring an act, had afterwnrds 
betrayed and deserted them. His latter condnot 
Khovt-ed nu impruvement in cither sense «r spirit. 
He pretended he wonld leare the kingdom, and 
by this and otber capricious reaoluttons, hastüy 
adopted and abandoned, he so far aliunated the 
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iLSdctioiis of tliü Queen, lllut mnny of the uimcrupul- 
ou» nnd ploUing iiubles by n'hum sl 
ed, formed tlie ide», tlint it would be vsry agreeable 
to Mary if she could be freeJ from her union with 
tliis unrensonable and ill-temptred youiig 

Tlie first proposaj mad« to her was, tliat she 
slioiild bu sepai'Hted frum Diirnley by n diroroo; 
Botbwell, Maitland, Morton, and Murray, 
to have joined in pressing simli a proposal npoii 
Queen Mary, who was theii residin^ at Crai^mil- 
lar ca^le, near Edinburgh; liut she rejected iE 
steadily. A uonspiracy of a darker kind was theit 
ngitated, for the miirder of tlie unhappy Darnley ; 
and Botbwell seetns to hnve entertained little 
doubt that Mary, thus rid of an unacceptable htis- 
band, would cliuose Limself for his successor. He 
Rpoke witb the Earl of Morton on tbe subject of 
despatching- Darnley, and represented it as an 
enterprUewhiuhhad theapprobation of the Queen. 
Morton refnsed to stir in a matter of so great con- 
sequence, unless be received a mandate under the 
Queen's band. Bothwell undertook to procura 
bim such a Warrant, but lie never kept bis word. 
Thia was confessed by Morton at his death, Wlien 
it was asked of bim by the clergyman wbo re- 
ceived his confession, why lie bad not prevented 
tbe conspiracy, by niaking it public? be replied, 
that tliere was no one to wliom be cuald confess it 
with safely. " Tlie Queen," he said, " was her- 
seif in tbe plot; and if I bad told Darnley, his 
follf was so grrat that I am certain he would have 
betrayE:d it to his wife, and so my own destructiun 
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M-oiild Iiave heea assured." Biit tliough be did not 
acknowledge luore ihan I have told you, Morton 
was altvays sapposed tu have been ooe of tbe actire 
conspiratora ; and it was nniversslly believed that 
a daring aiid profligate relation of bis, called Ar- 
cliibald Douglas, parson of Glasgow, was one of 
tbe actnal murderers.' Wliile tbese siispiciona 
hang over Morton bimself, lie seems to baro had 
no reaaon for believing IVlary's guilt, excepting 
'wbat Botbwell told him ; wbile he admits th«t 
liotbwell never sbovved him any Warrant un^er tbe 
Qiieen's band, tboiigh he promised to do so. It 
seems probable that Muitland of Letbington also 
knew tbe fatal and guilty Beeret. Alorton and he, 
bowever, were botb men of deep sagacity. TTiey 
fui'esaw that Botbwell would Tender lüiaseU', and 
perbapa tbe Queen also, odious to tbe nation by tbe 
dark and bloody actlon whicb he meditatud ; and 
therefore tbey resolred to let him run on bia uaurse, 
in tbe hope tliat he would come to a speeUy fallt 
and tbat they themselves inigbt succeed to tbe 
sapreme power. 

Wbile tbese subetnes were in agitation against 
bis life, Daruley feil ill iit Glasgow, and bis Indis- 
position proved tu be tbe small-pox. The Queen 
sent ber pbysician, and after an internal went b«r- 
eelf to waitnpon bini,andaa apparent reconcUlation 
was effected between them. Tbey canio together 
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to Edinburgh on tlie 31st January, 1566-67. Tlie 
Kin^ was lodged in a relrgions house called tlie 
Kirk of Field, just without tlie walls of tlie city.^ 
The Queen and the Infant Princo were accommo- 
dftted in the palace of Holyrood> The reason as- 
fligned for tlieir living separate was tbe danger of 
the child catching the sniall-pox. Bnt the Queen 
showed muth attention to her husband, visiting 
tiim frequenüy ; and they nerer seemed to have 
been on hetter terms than ivhen the conapiracy 
ngainst Darnleys life was on the eve oF being exe- 
cuted. Mean ^rhile Darnley and las grouni of the 
Chamber were ahme dnring the night time, and 
fieporated Irom any other persona, when measures 
^ere taken fov his destruction in the following 
horrible tnanner : — 

On tbe evening of the 9th February, several 
persons, kinsmen, retainer«, and servants of the 
Earl of Rothwetl, came in aecret to the Kirk of 
rield. They had with thein a great quantity of 
gunpowcJer ; and by meana of fiilse keys they ob- 
tained entrance into the cellars of the buildlng, 
■where tliey disposed the powder in the vanlts lin- 
der Darnley's npartment, and especialJy beiieath 
the apot where his hed was placed. About two 
bourg after midnight upon the ensiüng morning, 

BothweU himself came disguised in a riding-cloak, 
to See tbe execution of the cruel project. Two of 
liie ruSans went in and took means of firing the 

Mwder, by lighting a piece of slow-burning match 

■ [The Ki'k of Ficld >tood od psit sf the tils of ihe Collega 
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at one end, and placing the otlier amongst t 
powder. Tliey remained für some tinie watuhing 
the event, and Buthwell became so impatieiit, thut 
it was with difficultylie was prevented froni enter- 
ing the liouse, to see wlictlier the lighc had not 
been extinguishcd by some actident. One of bis 
accumplices, by looking throiigh a window, ascer- 
tained that it was still burnin){. Tlie explosion 
presenlly took place, blew up the Kiik of Fielii, 
and aiarmed the whole city. Tlie body of Darnley 
was fuund in tlie adjoining orcbard. The bed in 
whicli he lay liad preserved bim from all actiun of 
the fire, wbicli occasioned a general belief that he 
and bis cbamb«r-groon], wbo was fimnd in tbe saam 
Situation, bad been strangied and removed before 
the hoiise was blown up. But tliia was a niistake. 
It 13 cleai'ly proved, by tbe evidence uf thuse wba 
were preseiit Hl the event, tlmt ibere wcre no 
means employed but tlie j^unpowder — a niude ot 
destruction Bufficiently puwerful lu bave retidered 
any rtthev onnccessary. 




CHAPTER XXXII. 

Qfam'ngc ofMary and Bothwell — Mar^e Sunender to le 
Cimfederaied Lords at Cayberry—Her ImpHsimment in 
LocMeven Caitle, and Escape thence — Eaüle 0/ Lang' 
side, and Mary's FligM to Snglaiid — Vi0ial Condact 
o/Eliaibeth towardi the Scoliith Qjieen — Jiegem:i/ aad 
Äfurder of J\darray — Civit Wars in Scollaiut — Regencif 
of Morton — His iriat and Kxernilion — Read of Rutkven 
— Affiäes of Jantes VI. vianaged 6j Sleviart Eart of 
Atraa — Disgrace and Dealh ofthis Favaurile. 
[1567—1586.] 

H The horrible murder of tlie iinhnppy Darnley 

Fexcited tlie «trutigest suspicions, and the gceatest 

discontent, in the city of Edinbnrgh, and through 

tlia whole kingdom. Bnthwell was pointed out by 

the g-enernl voice as the author of the murder ; and 

US he atill continued to enjoy the fiivour of Mary, 

her reputation was not spared. To h.ive btoiighl 

tbis poweriul criminal to an open and iinpiirticil 

trial, would have been tlie only way for the Queen 

fcto recover her popularity ; and Mary made a sbow 

Hof doing tbia public justice, but under circumatance» 

Kwbich favoured ihe criminal. 

Lennox, father of the murdered Dnrnley, had, ns 
was bis natural duty, accuaed ßothwell of the mur- 
der of his sein. But he received little countenance 
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in proseciiting tlie nccused. Every thing seemed 
to be done as hRsCily as if it were determined ta 
(lefent the Operations of justice. Lennox received 
informntion on the 28th of March, tliat the I2tb o€ 
April was nppointed for the day of trial ; and, at so 
shütt warning as foui-tecn days, he was sumtnoned, 
as nearcst relation uf the tnurdered monaruh, to 
appear as accuserj and to siipport the charg'e be had 
madii against Bothwell. Tiie Earl of Lennox com- 
plained that the time aJlowed him to prepare the 
Charge and evidenee necessary for cooTicting so 
powerful a. criminal, was greatly too short; but be 
coulU not prevail to have it extended. 

It was a usual thing in Scotland for persona 
nccneed of crimes, to vome to th« bnr of a court of 
justice attended by all their friends, retniners, and 
dependents, the number of whom was frequently 
so great, that the judges and accnsers ivere over- 
awed, and became afraid to proceed in the invest!- 
^ation ; so timt the ptirpuses of justice were for tbe 
time fritstrated. Botliwell, conscious of goilt, was 
desirous to nse thia meana of protection to Hbe 
ntmost. He appeared in Edinburgh with fiill five 
thouaand nttendants. Two hundred chosen mos- 
kefeers kept close by hin side, and guarded the 
doors of the court as soon as the criminal had 
entered. In sach circumstances, there conM be na 
Chance of a fair trial. Lennox did not appear, 
snving l)y one of his vassals, wlio protested against 
proceedings of the day> No charge was made, 
— no proof of innocence, of course, was required, — 
~ a Jury, oonaisting of nobles and gentlemen of 
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t rank, acquitteti Dothwell of a crime of 
Fwhich all the world believed him to be guilty- 

The pobüc mind remninetl (Jissatisfied with thia 
inockery of justice ; biit Bothwell, withoiit regard- 
ing; the murmura of the people, hurried forward 
to possesB Iiimself of the Situation irhich he liad 
Bude vacant by the murder of Darnley. He eun- 
vened a number of the principal nobility, ,„ , . „ 
at & feast given in a tavern, and prevailed 
on them to sign a bond, in which they not onlyda- 
claved Bothwell alto^ether innocent of the King's 
death, but recommended him hs the fictest persun 
-whom her Alnjesty coiild choose for a husband. 
Morton, Maitland,and other9,who afterwards were 
Mary 's bitter enemies and accusers, subscribed thia 
remarkable deed ; either becanae they were afmid 
of the consequences of a refusaljor that they thought 
tt the readiest and safest course for accomplishing' 
their own purposes, to encourago Bothwell and ihe 
Queen to rnn headlong to their rnin, by completing; 
st marriage wliich mast be disgnstful to the whole 

Murray, the inost important person in Scotland, 
had Icept aluuf from all these proeeedingt. He 
was in Fife when tlie King wa* iniiTd«r«d, and, 
about tbree daya before Boihweli'* trlal, he ob- 
tained leave of hia sister the Queen to irsrel to 
Frantie. Probably lie did not cooMidn that his 
own person would be safe, sbould Bol&well rise tu 

Ibe King. 
The Earl of Bothwell, thua anthorived by the 
■{iparent consent of the nobility, and, no duubt. 
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diinking himself sücure of the Queen'« npproba- 
tioti, suddenly appeared at tim briJge of Cramond, 
with a thoDsand horse, as Mary arrired tliere on 
her return from Stirling to Edinburgh. Bothwell 
tauk theQaeen's horse by the bridle, and surround- 
ing aiid disarming her attendant«, he led her, as 
if by an nppearance of force, to the strong caaüe 
of Dunbar, of whicli be was governor. On thin 
occasion Mai'y seems neither to havd attempted to 
resist, nur to have expressed that feeling of anger 
and shame whioh would have btien proper to her 
cbaracter as a queen or as a woman. Her attend- 
nnts were assured by the offiuers of Botbwell, 
that she was (iarried off in voiisequence of her.own 
consent ; and considering that such an outrage was 
ofii^rcd to a suTereign of lier higli rank and bald 
spii'it, her tarne Bubmisaion and silence ander it 
seeni 9cnrcL' iitherwise to be aucounted for. They 
remained at Dunbar ten days, aftcr which they 
again appeared in Edinbnrgb, apparently reoon- 
ciled i the earl carefully leading tlie Queen's 
palfreVi and cundiicting h<^r up to the caslle of 
Edinburgh, the guvernment of wbiiih ivas held by 
one of liis adherents. 

Whilst these stränge proceedings took place, 
Bothwell had been able to procure a sentenee of 
diTorce Hgainst bis wife, a eister of tbe Earl crf 
Hantly. On the 12th of May, the Queen made 
pabIJc declaration, that she forgave Butbwell the 
lata violence which be bad committed, and that, 
altbough she was at first highly displeased witli 
bim, sbe was now resolved not unly to grant hlm 
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r pardon, but also tu promote liim tn fiirther 
|-honours. Slie was as good as her Word, Cor she 
oreated him Duke of Orkney; and.on llie 15th of 
e same raorith, did Mary, with nnpardonable iii' 
discretioa, commit tlie great foltyof marrylnp tliis 
" ambitious and pnifligate man, stained as he was 
with tlie Wood of her husband,' 

The Qaeen was not lonf^ in discovering that by 
this tmhappy marriage she had gölten a mure ruth- 
less and wii:ked husband, than aUe had in the 
flexible Darnley. Buthwcll uaed her grossly iH, 
and being disappointed in hjg plana of getting llie 
youiLg Pi'ince into his keeping, used such uphraid- 
ing language lo Mary, tliat she prayed Air u kiiifc 
wiih wiiiüii lo Stab herself, ralher than endure his 

tili li'eatment. 
In the inpan time, ihe public discontenl rose 
'faigb, and Morton, Mailland, and olhers, who had 
been tiiemselves privy to llie murder of Darnley, 
placed themsL'Wes, nolwithslanding, at the head of 
a numei'ous parCy of the nobility, wliu rusolved to 
revenge bis death, and reinove IJolhwell from liia 
usui-ped power. Tliey took arms hastlly, and had 
neaily surprised the Qiieun and Bothwell, while 
feasting in the castle of tlie Lord Dortluviek, from 
wheiice they fled to Dunbar, (he Queen being 

Iluconcealed in the dii<guise of n page. 
m\ Tlie i;onfederated lords marched towards Dun- 
P^bar, and tlie Queen and Bothwell, haring asseni- 

■[■■A,B6.dp,eiag=«f.t 
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hled an army, ttdrancnd to the encounter, and met 
them on Carberry hill, not for from the placu 
where the bettle of Pinkie was foiight. Th'is was 
on the 15tli of June, 1567. Mary would have 
act«d more wisely in postponing the threatened. 
action, für the Hamiltons, in great force, were on 
their way to join her. Gut slie liad been accus- 
tomed to gain advantagea by rapid and rcady 
movementa, and was not at first sufficiently nware 
what an unfavourable Impression existed agalnst 
her even in her own army. Many, if not moat, of 
those troops who had jnined the Queen, had little 
IBclination to fight in Bothwell's cause. He hlm- 
self, in a bravado, offered to prove his innucence of 
Damley*» murder, by a dnel in tlie lists with any 
of the opposite lürds wlio should affirm his gnilt- 
The valiant Kirkaldy of Grange, Murray of Tidli- 
bardin, and Lord Lindsay of the Byres.successively 
nndertook the combat ; but Bothwell found exc«p- 
tions to each of tliem, and, finally, itappeared that 
this wicbed man had not courage to fight with any 
one in tbat quarrel. In the niean time, the Queen's 
army began to disband, and it became obvious tfaat 
they wonld not fight in her cause, while they con- 
sidered it as the same with that of Bothnell. She 
therefore recomraended to him to fly from the Seid 
of action ; an advice which he was not slow in 
following', riding to Dunbdv as fast as he could, 
and from thence escaping by sea. 

Mary Bnrrendered herseif, upon promise of re- 
spect and kind treatment, to the laird of Grande, 
and was conducted by him to tlie headquarters of 
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the confederate army. When she arrived there» 
the lords received her with silent respect ; but some 
of the common soldiers hooted at and insulted her» 
until Orange, drawing his sword, compelled them 
to be silent. Tlie lords adopted the resolution of 
returning to the capital, and conveying Mary thi- 
ther, surrounded by their troops. 

As the unhappy Queen approached Edinburgh» 
led as it were in triumph by the victors, the most 
Goarse and insulting behaviour was used towards 
lier by the lower classes. There was a banner pre- 
pared for this in^surrection, displaying, on the one 
side, the portrait of Darnley, as he lay murdered 
under a tree in the fatal orchard, with these word» 
embroidered, ** Judge, and avenge my cause, O 
XiOrd!" and on the other side, the little Prince on 
Lis knees, holding up his hands, as if praying to 
Heaven to punish his father's nnirderers. As the 
Queen rode through the streets, with her h^r loose, 
her garments disordered, covered with dust, and 
overpowered with grief, shame, and fatigue, this 
fatal flag was displayed before her eyes, while the 
Toices of the rüde multitude upbraided her with 
haying been an accomplice in Darnley's murder. 
The same cries were repeated, and the same in- 
sulting banner displayed, before the Windows of 
the Lord Provost*s house, to which she was for a 
few hours committed as if a prisoner. The better 
class of craftsmen and citiaens were at length 
inoved by her sorrows, and showed such a desire 
to take her part, that the lords determined to re- 
move her from the city, where respect to her birtb 
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spemed likely to create pitrtisiLna, 
ipite of her i>wn indiscretiutiH, and tlie rcsent- 
inent of her enemiea. Auoordingly, on the next 
eveniiig, being 16tli June, 1567, Mary, in disguUed 
apparel, und escorted by a streng armed force, was 
L'onveyed froin Holyrood to the Castle ofLouhleven, 
whiuh Stands on a little ialand, Biirroiindüd by the 
lake of the aame iiame, and was there detnined a 
priäuner. 

The insurgent Lords now fiirmed lliemselves 
into a Secret Council, for managing tlia affaira of 
the nntion. Their first attention was trirtK^d to 
securitig Bothwell, although, perhaps, there inay 
liare been some even among their own namber, — 
Morton, for exatnple, and MaUland, — wiiu bad been 
partiuipant with faim in the murder of Darnley, who 
could not be very desirous that he should be pro- 
duced on a public trial. But ic was neuessary to 
luake a shuw of pursuing him, and many were sin- 
cerely desiroua tliat he should be taken. 

Kirkaldy of Grange followed Bothwell witli two 
yesaels, and had nearly surprised him in the harbour 
of Lerwick, the fugitive making his escape at one 
is^ue of tlie bay, white Grange entered at anuther ; 
and Bothwell might even ihen have been captured, 
but tliat Grange'8 ship ran upon a rock, and was 
wrecked, though the crew esvaped. Bothwell was 
only saved for a morc melancholy fate. He took 
to pirucy in the Northern Seae, in order tu support 
hiinself and his snllors. He was in consequence 
Lilted and taken by some Danish ships of war. 
Tlie Danes thrcw him into the Jungeons of the 
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Castle of Malmay, where he died in captivity, about 
the end of the year 1576. It is snid, that tliis atro- 
cious criminal confessed at his death, that he had 
condueted the murder of Darnley, by the assistance 
of Mnrray, Maitland, and Morton, and that Mary 
was altogether gailtless of that crime. But there 
is Jittle reliance to be placed on the declaration of 
so wicked a man, even if it were certain he had 
made it. 

Mean time, poor Mary reaped the fiill consequen- 
ces of BothwelFs guilt, and of her own infatuated 
attachment to him. She was imprisoned in a rüde 
and inconvenient tower, on a small islet, where 
there was scarce room to walk fifty yards ; and not 
even the intercession of Queen Elizabeth, who 
seems for the time to have been alarmed at the suc- 
cessfal insurrection of subjects against their sove- 
reign, could procure any mitigation of her captivity. 
There was a proposal to proceed against the Queen 
as an accomplice in Darnley's murder, and to take 
her life under that pretence. But the lords of the 
Secret Council resolved to adopt somewliat of a 
gentler course, by compelling Mary to surrender 
her crown to her son, then an Infant, and to make 
the Earl of Murray regent during the child's mi- 
nority. Deeds to this purpose were drawn up, and 
sent to the castle of Lochleven, to be signed by the 
Queen. Lord Lindsay, the rudest, most bigoted, 
and fiercest of the confederated lords, was deputed 
to enforce Mary's compliance with the commands 
of the Council. He behaved with such peremptory 
brutality as had perhaps been expected, and was so 
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maiily as tu p'uicli wUli liis iron gluc 
the puur Queen, to cuniptl lii-r tu subscribe the 

If Mury had any qnarter to whk'h, in lier disaa- 
truu!) uunditiüii, slie mightluük l'nr luvt; and favour, 
it was tu lier brotlier Murray. She may bare been 
crtminal — she had certainly been grussly mfatuated 
— yet she deseryed her brotlier's kindoesa and com- 
paasion. She bud loaded him with fuvours, and 
pardoiied him coiisiderable nfienceB. Unqueätion- 
ably she expected inore favour from him than shb 
met witb. But Murray was ambitinua ; and am- 
biciun breaks tlirougb the ties uf blond, and forgets 
the obligations nf gratitude. He visited hia im- 
prUuned sister and henefactrcss in Lochkven casÜ«, 
but it waa not to bring her comlbrC : un the con- 
trary, he pressed all lier errors od bei' with such 
hardhearted severity, tbat she burst into floods of 
tears, and abandoned hergelt' to despatr. 

Murray accepted of the regency, and in doing^ 

so broke all remaining ties of tenderaeas- 

"1567. betwixt bimselfand his sister. He wbb 

now at the head uf the ruling facüoir, 
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consisting of what were called the King*s Lords ; 
Avhile such of the nobility as desired that Mary, 
being now freed from the society of BothweÜ, 
shoald be placed at liberty, and restored to the 
administration of the kingdom, were termed the 
Qaeen's Party. The strict and sagacious govern- 
iTient of Murray imposed silence and Submission for 
:i time npon this last-named faction ; but a Singular 
incident changed the face of things for a moment, 
and gave a gleam of hope to the unfortunate 
captive. 

Sir William Douglas, the Laird of Lochleven, 
owner of the Castle where Mary was imprisoned, 
Avas a half-brother by the mother's side of the Re- 
g'ent Murray. This baron discharged with severe 
fidelity the task of Mar/s jailer ; but his young- 
est brother, George Douglas, became more sen- 
sible to the Queen's distress, and perhaps to her 
beauty, than to the interests of the Regent, or of 
his own family. A plot laid b^ him for the Queen's 
deliverance was discovered, and he was expelled 
irom the island in consequence. But he kept up 
a correspondence with a kinsman of his own, called 
Xiittle Douglas, a boy of fifteen or sixteen, who 
Lad remained in the castle. On Sunday, the 2d 
May, 1568, this little William Douglas contrived 
to steal the keys of the castle while the family 
\rere at supper. He let Mary and her attendant 
out of the tower when all had gone to rest — ^locked 
the gates of the castle to prevent pursuit — placed 
the Queen and her waiting-woman in a little skifr> 
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and rowed them to the sbore, tlirowing tlie keys 
uf the Castle into tha liike in Ibe course of tlieir 
passage. Just whea they were about tO set out 
OD this adventuroBS voyage, tbe yoatliful pilot had 
made a signal, by a ]ight in s particular window 
viaible ut the upper end of the lake, to intimate that 
all was safe. Lord Seatan and a party of tbe 
Hamiltuna wore waiting at the laiiding-plaue. Tbe 
Queen instantly niüunted, and liurried off to Nid' 
dry, in West Lothian, frum which place sbe went 
next day to Hamilton. The news flew lilce ligbt- 
ning tbroughont the country, and spread enthu- 
siasm erery where. The people remembered Mary's 
g;entlene8s, grace, and beauty — they remembered 
her misfortanes also — and if they reflected an her 
errora, they thougbt they bad been punished witb 
Buffiuient seTerity, On Snnday, Mary was a rad 
and helplesB captive in a lonely tower. Ob tbe 
Satnrday following, ahe was at the head of a power- 
ful confederacy, by which nine earla, iiine hiahops, 
eighteen lords, and inany gentlemen of high rank, 
engaged to defend her person and restore her 
power. Bat this gleam of succese was only tem- 
porary. 

It was tlie Qaeen's purpose to place her person 
in security in the caetle of Uunbarton, and her 
army, under the Earl of Argyle, proposed to carry 
her thither in a species of triumph. The Re^nt 
was lying at Glasgow with much inferior foroes; 
bnt| with just confidence in bis own military akill, 
as well asthe talenta of Morton, and the valour of 
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Kirkaldy and other experienced soldiers, he de- 
termined ta meet the Queen's Lords in their pro« 
posed inareh, and to give them battle. 

On 13th May, 1568, Mnrray occupied the vil- 
läge of Langside, which lay füll in the march of 
the Qoeea's anny. The Hamiltons, and other 
gemtleme» of Mary's troop, rushed forth with ill- 
eossidered valour to dispute the pass. They 
fi>iight, boweyer, with ohstinacy, after the Scottish 
manner ; that is> they pressed on each other front 
to front, each fixing his spear in his opponent's 
target, and then endeavouring to bear him down^ 
as tvo IwUs do when they encoanter each other. 
Morton decided the battle, by attacking the flank 
of tke Hamiltons, while their column was closely 
engaged in the front. The measure was decisive> 
«ad the Qaeen's army was completely routed. 

Qneen Mary beheld this final and fatal defeat 
^om a Castle called Crookstane, about four miles 
from Paisley, where she and Darnley had spent 
aome happy days after their marriage, and which> 
tberefore, mast have been the scene of bitter re- 
collections. It was soon evident that there was no 
resource but in flight, and, escorted by Lord 
Herries and a few faithful foUowers, she rode 
abcty miles before she stopped at the Abbey of 
I>iuidrennan, in Galloway. From this place she 
had the means of retreating either to France or 
England, as she shonld ultimately determine. In 
France she was sure to have been well received ; 
bot England a£Forded a nearer, and, as she thonght, 
an eqaally safe place of refuge. 
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Forgetting, tlierefore, Ihe various cuusss of 
emulatioii which existed betwixl Eliznbeth and 
herself, and vemem bering- only the smuoth and Hat' 
tering wnrds which sbe )md received from her 
stster sovereign, it did not üccur to the SuottJsh 
Queen tliat she could incur any rUk by throwing 
herseif lipon tbe hospitality of England. It may 
also be supposed, thitt poor Mary, amongst whose 
faults want of generosity could not be reckoned, 
judged of Elizabeth acuording to the manner in 
wliicli she wonld herseif have treated tlie Queen 
of England in the Eame Situation. She therefure 
resoWed to take refuge in Elizabeth's kingdom, in 
spite of the Opposition of her wiser attendants.' 
They kneeied and entreated in vhin. She enter- 
ed the fatal boat, crossed the Sulwny, and deÜTered 
herseif up to a gentleman named Lowther, the 
!English depnty-warden. Mnch sm'prised, doubt- 
Jess, at the incident, he sent express to inform 

' [" Thii retsülutioD UDnLicIj token, Lord Heiries »rate OB 
Situiday the I5th of Msy, tu Lnnther, ths dopuly-csptiun of 
CarliBle, iuformiDg liim oC tbe Queen's nusfurlune, and duiiiDg 
to kriDiTi if nhn ahould be reduced lo tbe neceHity of laslnng 
lefageia England, ebe migbt oome lafely to Carliale. toftber 
-WTOta a (loubtful ananer, uying ihat Leid ScroDpe, tbe vudem 
of tbat march, was at Laadon, lo Hbom be bad written ; bnt if 
ths Queen ebnuld be preued hy neceuity to psu Che Burdiu*. 

TD. Wilboul iraitiDg. however, for liii answer, wbich 
aplljr nritlen, the Queen, "itb sUteen atteudaa», th» diiif 
(bom nas the gallant Lord Heriie*. embarkcd >a> fi*!' 
, and on the evcnisg of Sundaj, IGtb May, 1S6B, aiV 
al Workingtiin. Op Ihia ocM.Loi. the unforlunat« Ol 
noi a tecGud habit — noT a ibilling in her podcel."— Cn 
s, vol. L. p. 281.] 
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Queen Elizabeth; and receiving the Scottish 
Queen with as much respect as he had the means 
of showing, lodged her in Carlisle Castle. 

Queen Elizabeth had two courses in her power^ 
which might be more or less generous, but were 
alike just and lawful. She might have received 
Queen Mary honourably, and afforded her the suC' 
cour she petitioned for ; or, if she did not think 
that expedient, she might have allowed her to re- 
main in her dominions, at liberty to depart from 
them freely, as she had entered them voluntarily. 

But Elizabeth, great as she was upon other oc- 
casions of her reign, acted on the präsent from 
mean and envious motives. She saw in the fugi- 
tive who implored her protection, a princess who 
possessed a right of succession to the crown of 
England, which, by the Catholic part of her subjects 
at least, was held superior to her own. She re- 
membered that Mary had been led to assume the 
arms and titles of the English monarchy, or rather, 
that the French had assumed them in her name, 
when she was in childhood. She recollected, that 
Mary had been her rival in accomplishments ; and 
certainly she did not forget that she was her supe- 
rior in youth and beauty ; and had the advantage, 
as she had expressed it herseif, to be the mother of 
a fair son, while she remained a harren stock. 
Elizabeth, therefore, considered the Scottish Queen 
not as a sister and friend in distress, but as an 
enemy, over whom circumstances had given her 
power, and determined upon reducing her to the 
Kondition of a captive. 
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In pursuBDte of tlie line of conduct to which tJiis 
tnean truin of reasoiiing led, tlie nnfartunate Mary 
yias siirruunded by Eiigiish g-uardii ; nnd, as Eli- 
zabeth reasonably doubted that if sbe were Ittft 
lipon tiie Border, the fiigilire Queen miglit ubtain 
aid irom lier adliereutK in S<:otland, shp was remoT- 
ed to Bolton Castle, in Yorksliire. Bat. some pre- 
text TTOS wanlLtig' for a coiiduct so violsnt, so an- 
g^nerous, and so nnjuBt, and Elizabeth bontrived 

The Regent Murray, npon Mary's flight to Eki^- 
land, bad endeavoured to vindicate bis cundiict in 
the eyeä of Queen Elizabeth, by allegiiig' tbat big 
eister had beeu accessory to the niurder of her buB- 
b&nd Darnley, in order tliat she might marry her 
paratnour Botiiwell. Now, althougb this, suppoging; 
iltobetrue,wa3 verycriiiiinalconduct,yetEliEBibed> 
had not tbe least title to constitutehereelf judg^e in 
the matter. Mary was no snbject of liers, nor, 
aocording to the law of nations, had the Engliah 
Queen any right to aut as nmpire in the quarrel 
between the Scottish sovereign and her subjects. 
Bnt ehe extorted, in the following manner, a gort 
of acqniescence io her right to decide, from tibe 
Scotlish Queen. 

The messengerg of Qneen Elizabeth informed 
Afary, that their mistress regi'etted extremely that 
Ehe could not at once admit her to her presenee, 
nor give her the affectionate reception wbich ahm 
longed to afford her, until her visiter stimd clear, in 
the eyes of the world, of the scandalous «ccusation« 
«f her Scottish sabjects. Mary at once undertook 
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to Hiake her innoceiice evident to Elizabeth'! satis- 
faction ; and this the Queen of .England pretended 
to consider as a call upon herseif to act as umpire 
in the quarrel betwixt Mary and the party by 
wfaieh she had been deposed and exikd. It was 
in vain that Mary remonstrated, that, in agreeing 
to remove Elizabeth's scruples, she aeted merely 
out of respect to her opinion, and a desire to conci- 
liate her faronr, but not with the pnrpose of consti- 
tating the English Queen her judge in a formal 
trial. Elizabeth was determined to keep the 
adrantage which she had attained, and to act as if 
Mary had, of her füll free will, rendered her rival 
the fiole arbiter of her fate. 

The Queen of England accordingly appointed 
eomraissioners to hear the parties, and consider the 
eyidence which was to be laid before them by both 
sides. The Regent Murray appeared in person 
before tiiese commissioners, in the odious character 
of the aecuser of his sister, benefactress, and sove- 
reign« Queen Mary also sent the most able of 
her adherents, the Bishop of Ross, Lord Herries» 
and others, to plead the case on her side. 

The Commission met at York in Oetober 1568. 
The proceedings commenced with a singular at- 
tempt to establish the obsolete question of the 
afleged supremacy of England over Scotland. 
** You come hither," said the English commis- 
aioiiers to the Regent and his assistants, " to submit 
the difiPerences which divido the kingdom of Scot- 
land to the Queen of England, and therefore I 
firat require of you to pay her graoe the homage 
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dne to her." Tlie Earl of Murray blushed sniä 
was «iJent. But Maitland of Lethiiigton answernil 
with spirit— " Wlien Elizabeth restures to Scol- 
land the parldotn of Huntingdon, witli Cumber- 
land, JVurtiiumberland, and such other landa ns 
Scotland did of old posseBS in England, we will du 
snch huinage für these territories as was done by 
the ancient sovereigns of Scotland whu enjoyed 
them. As to the cruwn itnd kingdoin of Scotland, 
they are more free tlian tliose of England, wbicli 
lately paid Peter-peiice to Borne." 

This queation being waved, they entered on the 
proper biisiness of the Commission. It was not 
-withoat hesitation thal Murray was induced to 
State bis accusation in explidt terms, and there was 
BtiU greater difficulty in obtaining from him any 
evidence in sapport of the odious charges oF ma- 
trimonial inlidelity, and accession to the murderof 
her husband, with whiuh thut accusation charged 
Mary. It ia true, the Queen's condact had been 
Dnguarded and imprudent, but there was no argnlng 
from thence that alie was guilty of tiie fonl crime 
charged. Somelhing like proof was wanted, and 
at length a box of lettei's and papers was prodoced, 
Btated to have been taken from a servant of Both- 
well, c^lled Dalgleish. These letters, if g^enuine, 
certaiidy proved that Mary was a paramonr of 
Bothwell while Dandey was yet alive, and that 
she knew and approrE^d of the murder of that ill- 
faled young- man. Bot the letters were alleged 
hy the Queen'scommissionerstobe gross f orger ies, 
deviaed for the purpoae of slandering the' 
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It is most remarkable, that Dalgleish had been 
c*ondeinned and execated without a word being* 
asked him about these letters, even if it had been 
«nly to prove that they had been found in bis 
possession. Lord Herries and the Bishop of Ross 
<iid not rest satisfied with defending the Queen ; 
they charged Murray himself with having confe- 
derated with Bothwell for the destruction of 
Darnley. 

At the end of five months' investigation, the 
Queen of England informed hoth pärties that she 
had, on the one band, seen nothing which induced 
her to doubt the worth and honour of the Earl of 
Marray, while, on the other band, he had, in her 
opinion, proved nothing of the criminal charges 
which he had brought against bis Sovereign. She 
was therefore, she said, determined to leave the 
affairs of Scotland as sbe had found theni. 

To have treated both parties impartially, as her 
sentence seemed intended to imply her desire to do, 
the Queen ought to have restored Mary to liberty. 
Bat while Murray was sent down with the loan of 
a large sum of money, Mary was retained in that 
captivity which was only to end with her life. 

Murray returned to Scotland, having had all the 
advantage of the Conference at York. His coifers 
were replenished, and his power confirmed, by the 
favour of Queen Elizabeth ; and he had little difl5- 
culty in scattering the remains of the Queen's 
Lords, who, in fact, had never been able to make 
head since the battle of Langside, and the flight of 
their mistress. 
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In the nican time sniiip extraordinary erents taok 
place in England The Duk«- oFNurfulk Lad form- 
ed a plaji to reBtore Queen Mary to liberty, aad 
-was in recompense to be rewarded with her Iwnd 
in marringe. Tlie Regent Murray had been »d- 
siitted into the secret oF this piüt, although it may 
be «upposed the object was not rery aucept^lelo 
him. Many of tiie great tiubles had agreed to joia in 
the undertaking, particularly the powerfiil Earls «f 
Westmoreland and Northamberland. Tlie plot of 
Norfulk was discüvered and prüved against Um, 
cliiefly by the decWatioiis of Murray, who meanly 
betrayed the secret intrusted to bim ; and lie was 
leized npon, comraitted to confinemeiit, and, a few 
monthg afierwards, upon the discoyery of some new 
intrigues, was tried and executed. 

But before thig catastrophe, North umberland and 
Westmureland rushed iiito a hasty rebelllon, whiuh 
they w?re unable to conduct with Hufficipnt Tiganr. 
Their troops dispersed without a battle before the 
firiny wliicli Queen Elizabeth sent against them. 
Westmoreland fuund a aecure reuige amang ibe 
Scottish Borderers, who were favourable to the 
canäe of Mary. They assisted bim in his escape to 
thesea-uoast,andhefinallymadeIiiswaytoFLinders, 
and died in pxile. Northumberland was less fortn- 
nate. A Rorderer, ramed Hector ArmstroD^ of 
Harliiw, treauherously betrayed him to the B«geat 
Murray, who refused indeed to deliver him np to 
Qneen Elizabeth, but detained him pris oner in that 
Same lonely castie of Lotbleven, whidi Lad been 
lately the scene of Mary'a captivity. 
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All these sucoesslve events tended to establidb 
the power of Murray, and to diminish the eourage 
of such lords as remained attached to the opposite 
party. But it happens frequently, that when men 
appear most secure of the object they have been 
toiling for, their views are suddenly and strangely 
disappointed. A blow was impending over Murray 
from a quarter, which, if named to the haughty 
Regent, he would probably have despised, since it 
or^inated in the resentment of a private man. 

After the battle of Langside, six of the Hamil- 
tons, who had been most active on that occasion, 
were sentenced to die, as being guilty of treason 
against James VI., in havlng espoused bis mother's 
cause. In this doom there was little justice, con- 
sidering how the country was divided between the 
Claims of the mother and the son. But tlie decree 
was not acted upon, and the persons condemned 
received their pardon through the mediation of 
John Knox with the Regent. 

One of the individuals thus pardoned was Hamil- 
ton of Bothwellhaugh, a man of a fierce and vindic- 
tiye character. Like others in bis condition, he was 
ponished by the forfeiture of bis property, although 
bis life was spared. His wife had brought him, as 
herportion, the landsof Woodhouselee, near Roslin, 
and these were bestowed by Murray upon one of 
liis favourites. This person exercised the right so 
radely, as to turn Hamilton's wife out of her own 
bouse undressed, and unprotected from the fnry of 
the weather. In consequence of this brutal treat- 
menty she became insane, and died. Her husband 
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vowed rCTenfe, rot on the actuni nuthor of 
misfortnne, but upon the Regent Murray, whatn 
lie considered as the original cause of il, and whoio 
hU fninUy prejudices induced iiim to regard as the 
nsnrper üf tlie sovereign power, and tlie o])preBaor 
of the name and houac of Hamilton. Tliere ia liltle 
doubt that the Archbishop of Saint Andrew?, and 

le others of bis name, encouraged Bothwell- 
Iiangh in this desperate reaolation. 

The assassin took bis meagurea with every tnark 
of deiiberaCion. Having learned tbat tlie Regent 
was to pass througb Linlitbgow nn a cer- 

1S70 **'" ^^^' ''^ secretly introduued himselE 
into an empty house belonging, to tbe 
Arcbbishop of St Andrews, wbich had in front a 
wooden balcony looliing' upon tlie street. Both- 
wellhaugh liiing a black ciotb on tbe wall of the 
Apartment wbere he lay, that bis shadow might not 
be Seen from withont, and spread a mattrass ontfae 
(ioor, that the sound of bis feet might not be beard 
from beneath. To secure bis escape be fasteneda 
fleet horse in the garden beliind tbe bouse, and 
pulled down the lintel stones irora the posts of the 
garden duor, so tliat he niigbthe ableto pass through 
it on borsebacli. He also strongly barricaded the 
front door of the house, wliiüh opened to tlie Street 
of tbe town. Having thua prepnred all for con- 
iiealment until the deed was done, and for escape 
afterwardsjhearmedhimself witha loaded carabine, 
shnt bimself up in tbe lonely Chamber, and waited 
the arriral of iiis victim. 

Some friend of Murray transmitted to bim a 
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hint of the danger which he might incur, in pass- 
ing through the street of a place in which he was 
known to have enemies, and advised that he should 
avoid it by going round on the outside of the town; 
er, at least, by riding hastily past the lodging 
which was more particularly suspected, as belong- 
iDg to the Hamiltons. But the Regent, thinking 
that the step recommended would have an appear- 
ance of timidity, held on bis way through the 
crowded street. As he came opposite the fatal 
balcony, bis horse being somewhat retarded by the 
number of spectators, Bothwellhaugh had time to 
take a deliberate aim. He fired the carabine, and 
the Regent feil, mortally wounded. The ball, 
after passing through bis body, killed the horse of 
a gentleman who rode on bis right band. His at- 
tendants rushed furiously at the door of the house 
from which the shot had issued ; but Bothwell- 
haugb's precautions had been so securely taken 
that they were unable to force their entrance tili he 
Lad mounted his good horse, and escaped through 
ihe garden gate. He was notwithstanding pur- 
soed so closely, that he had very nearly been 
taken ; but after spur and whip had both failed, 
lie pricked his horse with his dagger, compelled 
liim to take a desperate leap over a ditch, which 
liis pursuers were uucable to cross, and thus made 
his escape. 

The Regent died in the course of the night, 
leaving a character, which has been, perhaps, too 
iiighly extoUed by one class of authors, and too 
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The murderer escaped to France. 
vars of that country, an attempt w; 
gage him, as a known desperailo, in th< 
tion of the Admiral Coligni ; bnt he re^ented itu 
a deadly inault. He liad slain a man in Scotland, 
he snid, from whom he had Hustained a. mortal in- 
jury ; biit the world could not engage him to at- 
tempt the life of one agaiiist whom he had no per- 
■onul tauae of qoarrel. 

Tlie death uf Murray had been an erent ev- 
pected by many of Qaeen Mary's adherents. Tlie 
very night after it happened, Scott of Buecleucli 
and Ker of Faimiehirst broke into England, and 
raTaged the Frontier with niore tban their wonted 
severity. When it was objected by one of the 
aufferers under thia foray, that the Regent would 
pnniah the party concerned in such illegal violencCt 
the Burderer replied contemptnously, that tfaa 
Regent was as cold as bis bridle-bit. Tbia serred 
to ahow that their leadera had been privy to Both- 
wellhaugb'a action, and now desired to take ad- 
vantage of it, in orderto gire gronnda for war he- 
tween the conntriea. But Queen Elizabeth was 
(»ntented to aend a amall army to the frontier, to 
burn the caatlea and ravage the eetatea of the two 
clans whiuh had been engaged in the hostile in- 
road ; a aervice which they executed witli mnch. 
aererity on tbe clana of Scott and Ker, withoiit 
doing injury to thoae other Borderers againsC 
whom their mistreaa had no camplaint> 
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Upon the death of Murray, Lennox was cbosen 
Regent. He was the father of the murdered 
Darnley, yet showed no excessive thirst of ven- 
geance. He endeavoured to procure a union of 
parties, for the purpose of domestic peace. But 
men's minds on both sides had become too mnch 
exasperated against each other. The Queen's 
party was strengthened by Maitland of Lething- 
ton and Kirkaldy of Orange joining that faction, 
after having been long the boast of that of the 
King. Lethington we have often mentioned as 
one of the ablest men in Scotland, and Kirkaldy 
was certainly one of the bravest. He was, be- 
ftides, Governor of Edinburgh castle, and his de- 
daring that he held that important place for the 
Queen gave great spirit to Mar/s adherents. 
At the same time, they were deprived ^ ., , ,- 
of a stronghold of scarcely inferior 
consequence, by the loss of Dunbarton Castle in 
the following extraordinary roanner. 

This fortress is one of the strongest places in the 
World. It is situated on a rock, which rises almost 
perpendicularly from a level piain to the height of 
several hundred feet. On the summit of this rock 
the buildings are situated, and as there is only one 
access from below, which rises by steps, and is 
strongly guarded and fortified, the fort might be 
almost held to be impregnable, that is, impossible 
to be taken; One Captain Crawford of Jordan- 
hill, a distinguished adherent of the King's party» 
resolved, nevertheless, to make an attempt on this 
formidable castle. 
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He took advantuge of a misty and raounleas 
niglit to bring tu the fuot of Um castle-rock the 
scaling-ladders wliicli he Iiad provided, choosing 
für Iiia tevrible experiment tlie place wliere tht: 
rouk was liighest, and H'bere, uf caurse, ]ess pain« 
were taken tu keep a regulär giinrd. Ttiis choice 
was furtunate ; for the first laddcr bruke with tlie 
weight of the men wlio attempted tu muunt, and 
the nuise of the fall must have betrayed tliem, had 
tbere been any sentinel within hearing. Crawford, 
aBsUted by a soldier who had deserted from the 
Castle, and was acting ns bis guide, renen-ed the 
attempt in person, and having scrnmbled up ta a 
projecting ledge of rock wbere tbere was some 
footing, contrived to mako fast the ladder, by tying 
it to tbe roots of a tree, tvliich grew about midway 
up the rock. Here they fuund a small fiat surface, 
Bufficient, however, to affbrd footing to the whole 
party, which was, of course, very few in iium- 
ber. In gcaling tbe second precipice, another 
accident took place: — One of the pnriy, subject 
to epileptic fits, was seized by one of these 
attacks, brought on perliups by terror, wbile Iie 
was in the act of climbing up tbe ladder. His iU- 
ness made it iinpossibJe for bim either to ascend 
' or descend. Tu have slain tbe man would faave 
been a cruel expedient, besides tliat tbe fall of bis 
body from the ladder miglit have alarmed the gar- 
rison. Crawford caused bim, therefore, to be tied 
to the ladder ; then all the reat descending, they 
L turned the ladder, and thus mounted with ease over 
I the belly of the epileptic person. When tbe party 
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gained the snaimit, they slew the sentaoel ere ke 
had time to give the alarm, and easily gurprised tbe 
slmnbering garrison, who had trusted too mach to 
the seeurity of their castle to keep good wateh. 
Thk exploit of Crawford may compare with aiij 
thing of the kind which we read of in history. 

Hamilton, the Archbishop of Saint Andrews, 
was made prisoner in Dunbarton, where he had 
taken refnge, as he was particularly hated by the 
Hing's party. He was now in their hands, and, as 
they had formerly proclaimed htm a traitor, they 
xiow without scruple put him to death as such. 
This cruel deed occasioned other violenoes, by way 
of retaliation, which, in turn, led to fresh acts of 
bkKKlshed. All natural ties were forgotten in the 
distinction of Kingsmen and Qneensmen ; and, as 
neither party gave quarter to their opponents, the 
ciYÜ war assumed a most horrible aspect. Fathers, ' 
and sons, and brothers, took opposite sides, and 
fought against each other. The very children of 
the towns and villages formed themselves into bands 
for King James or Queen Mary, and fought inye- 
terately with stones, sticks, and knives. 

In the midst of this confusion, each party called 
a Parliament, which was attended only by the 
liords of their own side. The Queen's Parliament 
met at Eldinburgh, under protection of the castle« 
and its governor Kirkaldy. The King's faction 
had a much more numerous assembly, assuming 
the same denomination, at Stirling, where they 
prodnced the young King, to give authority to their 
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proceedings. The boy, witli nntural diildiahness 
U^ing' notice of » rent in tUe carpet wliidi coreretl 
tbe table at which the derks säte, obserred, " there 
■WM a hole in tlie Pari i amen t." These words were 
remarked aflerwards, as if tbey had contained a 
aort ofpropliecy of the fullowing singiilar event; — 
Kirkaldy devised an enterprise, by which, if 
Euccesaful, he would have put a coinpbte stop ta 
the proceedings of the King's Parliament, nay, to 
the civil war itself. He sent for Bucdeuch and 
Faimiehirst, already noticed as zealous partisans of 
Mary, desiring them to bring- a large party of their 
best horsemcn, and joiiietl with them the Lord 
Claiid Hamilton, with a detachmenc of infantry. 
The whole was gnided by a man of the name of 
Bell, who knew the town of Stirling, being a native 
of that place. On the 4th of September, 1571, he 
• introduced the party, consisting uf about five hnn- 
dred men, into the middle of the town, at four in 
the morning, without even a dog barking at them. 
They theo raised the alarm, crying out, " God and 
the Queen ! think on the Archbishop of Saint An- 
drews ! all is our own !" According to the direc- 
tions they had received, tliey sent parties to ike 
different jiouses of wjiich the King's lords had taken 
poBsession, and made them prisoners withont reust:: 
:ept on the part of Morton, whose obati- 
ur obliged them to set fire to his lodgings. 
He then reluctantly surrendered himielf to Bac- 
deuch, who was hia near coniiexion. But bis 
Tesistance had gained eome time, and the assailants 
bad SL-attered themselves in quest of plunder. Al 
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this moment, Mar brought a party of musketeerg 

00t of the Castle, and placing them behind the walls 

of a house wbicb he had comrnenced building on 

the castle-hilly he opened a heavy and unexpected 

fire upon the Qneensmen. These being already in 

disorder, were Struck with panic in the moment of 

Tictory, and began to fly. The scene was now com- 

pletely changed, and they who had been triumphant 

tbe raoment before, were glad to surrender to their 

own captives. Lennox the Regent had been 

mounted behind Spens of Wormeston, who had 

made him captive. He was a particular object of 

Tengeance to the Hamiltons, who longed to requite 

the death of the Arclibishop of Saint Andrews. 

He was killed, as was believed, by Lord Claud 

Hamilton's Orders, and Spens, who most honour- 

ably endeavoured to protect his prisoner, was slain 

at the same time. The Queen's party retreated 

out of Stirling without much loss, for the Border- 

ers carried off all the horses, npon which the oppo- 

Site party might have followed the chase. Kirkaldy 

received the news of the Regent's death with much 

dissatisfaction, abusing those who commanded the 

party as disorderly beasts, who neither knew how 

to gain a victory, nor how to use it. Had he placed 

himself at the head of the detachment, as he had 

eamestly desired to do, it is probable that the Raid 

of Stirling might have ended the war. As it feil 

out, the quarrel was only embittered, if possible, by 

the death of Lennox. 

The Earl of Mar was named Regent on the 
King's side. He was a man of fair and moderate 
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g^uards belunging to their office, as well as by the 
acmed clans inhiibiting their jnriadiction. Fuster 
was attended by the meit of Tynedale, in greater 
numbers than thuie nf tho Scottisli Borderers, all 
well armed witli Jack and apeor, as well as bowa 
and arruws. The meetiiig wai at firit peaeefiil. 
The wardens cummeaced tiievr usual businesfl of 
«ettÜTig delinquencies ; and their attendants began 
t9 tratfic with each uther, and tu engitge in aports 
and gaming-. For, notwithstaniting; their hiibltnal 
iRCursions, a sort of atqnaintance was always kept 
np between the Borderers ein both sides, like that 
wbicli takeB place betivint the outposU of two cob- 
tending aruiies. 

During this mntual friendly interconrse, a dispute 
srose between the two wardens, Carmichael de- 
siring delivery of an EngJish depredator, for whom 
Fester, on the otiier band, refu^ed to be rcapon- 
«ble. Tfaey both arose from their seats as tbe de- 
hnte grew warm, and Sir John Foster told Car- 
mtchuel, contemptuously, he ought to match hiniarif 
with his equaU. The English Borderers imme- 
^tely raised their war-cry of " To it, Tynedale 1° 
tmd withuut further ceretnuny, shot a flight of 
arrows among the Scots, who, few in number, and 
Hcprised, were with ditficulty able to keep th«r 
gronnd. A band of the Citizens of Jedbiirgh ar- 
med jnst in time to snpport their conntrytren, and 
tnm the fate of the day ; for most of tliem hariiig' 
Sre-armg, the iild English lung-bow no more poa- 
a«SBed its ancient superiority. After a smart ac- 
tion, the Engliah were driven from the field ; Sir 
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Jolm Foster, with many of the English gentlemeiiy 
being made prisoners, were sent to be at the Re- 
gent Merton'g disposal» Sir George Heron of 
Chipchase, and other persons of condition, were 
slaia on the English »ide. The Scots lost bat one 
gentleman of name. 

Morton, airaid of Queen Elizabeth'» displeasnre, 
thoQgh the ofPence had been given by the English, 
treated the prisoners witli distinction, and disniissed 
them, «ot only without ransom, bat with presents 
o£ fisdcons, and other tokens of respect* ** Are you 
not well treated ?" said a Scotsman to one of these 
liberated prisoners, '^ sinee we give yoa live hawks 
for dead herons ?" 

This skirmish, called the Raid of the Redswair,^ 
took plaee on the mountainous ridge of the Carter. 
It produced no Interruption of concord between 
the two countries, being passed over as a casual 
affiray. Scotland, therefore, enjoyed the blessings 
of peaee and tranquillity during the greater part of 
Morton's regency. 

But the advantages which the kingdom derived 
from peace, were in some measnre destroyed by 
(he corrupt and oppressive government of Morton, 
who turned his thoughts almost entirely to amas- 
sing treasure, by every means in his power. The 
eictensive property, which formerly belonged to 
the Roman Catholic Church, was a mine out of 
whieh the Regent and the other great nobles con- 
trived to work for themselves a great deal of 

' [See " The Raid of the Reidswire," Sir Walter Scotx's 
PoeHeal Works, vol. ii. pp. 15-31.] 
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wealtli. This they did cliiefly by dealing' witli 
tiiose wlio were placed in tlie room of the abbots 
and priors as conunendators, by which wiird tlie 
ScuU distinguisiied & layman who ubtained posses- 
aioD of an ecclcsiastical benefice. To tiiese coni- 
mendators tiie nobles applied, and, by fair means 
or force, compelled thuni tu make over and transfer 
to them the property of the abbacies, or at least to 
graat it to them in long leases for a trifliDg- rent. 
That you may understand how this sort of busi- 
nesa was managed, i will give yoa a citriouä instance 
of it :— 

In Auguät, 1570, Allan Stewart, commendator 
of the abbacy of Crofsraguel, in Ayrshire, was 
prevailed on to visit the Earl of Casailia, wlio cbn- 
Teyed liitn, partly against )iia will, to a lonely 
tower, wbiuh overhangs the sea, called the Black 
Vault of Denure, the ruins of which are yet visible. 
He was treated für sume titne kindly ; biit as bis 
arms and aervaots wer« removed from bim, he soon 
saw reaaon to consider bimself less as a friendly 
guest thaii aa a prisuuer, tu wiiom sonie foul play 
was intended. At length, the earl conveyed bis 
gueat intu a private Chamber, in which tliere was 
no furniture of any kind excepting a huge clumay 
iron grate or gridiron, beneatit which was a Jire of 
charcoal. " AtiJ now, my lord abbot," said the 
Earl of Cassilis, " will you be pleased to sign theee 
deeds ? "' And su saying, he laid before bim leases 
and other papera, tranaferring the whule lands of 
the abbacy of Cruasrnguel to the earl bimself. 
The cüinmendator refueed to yield uptbe property 
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or to subscribe the deeds. A party of ruffians then 
entered, and seizing the unhappy man, stripped 
him of bis clothes, and forcibly stretched him on 
the iron bars, wbere he lay, scorched by the fire 
beneath, while they basted him with oil, as a cook 
bastes the Joint of meat which she roasts upon a 
spit. The agony of such torture was not to be 
endured. The poor man cried pitifuUy, begging 
they would put him to instant death, rather than 
subject him to this lingering misery, and ofPered 
his purse, with the money it contained, to any who 
would in mercy shoot him through the head. At 
length he was obliged to promise to subscribe 
whaterer the earl wished, rather than endure the 
excessive torture any longer. The letters and 
leases being then presented to him, he signed them 
with his half-roasted band, while the earl all the 
while exclaimed, with the most impudent hypo- 
crisy, ** Benedicite ! you are the most obstinate man 
I ever saw, to oblige me to use you thus : I never 
thonght to have treated any one as your stubborn- 
ness has made me treat you." The commendator 
was afterwards delivered by a party commanded 
by Hamilton of Bargan y, who attacked the Black 
Vault of Denure for the purpose of his liberation.^ 
Bnt the wild, savage, and ferocious conduct of the 
earl shows in what nianner the nobles obtained 
grants of the church lands from those who had 
possession of them for the time. 

The Earl of Morton, however, set the example 

* [See Note to " Ivanhoe," Waverley NovtU^ vol. xvi. 
pp. 329-337.] 
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of another and less violent mode of appropriating 
church revennt'S to his own purposes- This was 
by reriving tlie order of hishops, which had been 
discarded from the Presbyterian form of charcl) 
gOTernment. For example, on the execution of the 
Ar^hishap of Saint Andrews, he caused Douglas, 
Rect«r of Saint Andrews, to be made arclibishop 
in b(9 place ; bat then he allowed this nominal pre> 
late only a small pension ont of the large revenneB 
of the bishopric, and retained possessio» of all the 
reat of the income for his own advantage, thougi 
the rents were levied in tlie bishop's name. 

These and other innorations gave great distress 
to John Rnox, the bold and inflexible father of ihe 
Scottish Reformation. He saw with pain that the 
Protestant nobles were likely to diminish even the 
scanty subaistence which had hitherto been supplied 
to the Stottish clergy, out of the aipple fiinds be- 
loi^ing originaUy to the Church of Rome. He 
was aUo jealoua of the republican equality of tbe 
dergy, when he beheld the Charch of Scotland itt- 
novated upon by this new introdaction of biehops, 
thongh with limited incomes and diminished power. 
For these tind other reasons he had more than once 
bitterly rebiiked the Regent Morton i but when 
tbis remarkable man died, the Regent, 

1572 ' "''"*^ft*n^ß<^'''8ft'neral, prononncedover 
his coffin an eulogium never to be forg^ 
ten. — " There lies he," said Murton, " who nerer 
feared the face of man." 

In tlie State as in tlie church, the Regent display- 
cd syniptoms of a vindictire, avariciouB, and corrapt 
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disposition. Although tbe civil wars were ended^ 
he resolved to avenge npon tbe Hamiltons tbe con- 
tiiiued Support which tbat powerfiü family bad 
giyen to tbe Qaeen's party, and tbe obstacles wbich 
they bad tbrown in tbe way of bis own exaltatioiu 
He proceeded to act against tbem as public enemiesy 
drove tbem out of Sootlasd, and seized npon tbeir 
estates. Tbe Earl of Arran, eldest brotber of tbe 
family, to wbom tbe estates actually belonged, was 
insane, and in a State of confinement ; but this did 
not prevent Morton firom declaring tbat tbe earl- 
dom and tbe lands belonging to it were forfeited, 
—«an abuse of law wbicb scandalized all bonest 
men. 

It was not only by con^scation tbat Morton en- 
deayoured to amass wealtb. He took money for 
tbe Offices wbicb be bad it in bis power to bestow. 
£yen in administering justice, bis bands were not 
pure from brißes ; altbougb to di^ense tbe behests 
of law from favour or love of gain, is one of tbe 
g^eatest crimes of wbicb a public man can be 
guilty.. 

It is told of Earl Morton, in a bistory of tbe 
family of Somerville, that a nobleman of tbat house 
having a great and important cause to be decided, 
in wbicb tbe influence of tbe Regent migbt assured- 
ly occasion it to be determined as be bimself sbould 
^nk fit, be foUowed, by tbe advioe of an ancient 
experienced acquaintance of tbe Regent, tbe 
fbllowing Singular course : — Lord Somerville wait- 
^d on tbe Earl of Morton, and recommended bis 
Gase to bis favourable opinion, — a kind of personal 
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Bülicitntion whicil was then mucli in u^e. Haring 
spoken with tlie Uegent for n sliort time, he turaed 
lo depnrt, and, opening hia purse, as if to take out 
some money lo give tt) the iisliers and atlendants, 
as was the cuatom upon such oucasions, he left the 
pursR on the table äs thongh he liad forgot it. 
Morton called after hira, — " My lord, your purse — 
you hnveforgQttenyour purse!" — but Lurd Somer- 
ville hastened away without turniiig back. He 
heard nothing more of the pui'se, which he 

gold ; but Lord Arorton tliat day decided 
the cause in his favour.' 

InstancüB of such greedy proflignoy by degrees 
alienated from Morton even th« affection aud Ju- 
clination of his best friends,' and his guvernment at 
length became so unpopulär, that a universal wish 
was entertained that the King would put an end tO 
the Regency by assutning tho governnient intu bis 
ow» haiids. 

These opinions prevaiied so generally, that Aror- 
tnn, on the 12th March, 1578, resigncd his olSce of 
Regent, and rütired to reside in his Castle of Dal- 

' [Mf morie of the Somcrvillei, v. i. pp. 449-l.'ja.] 
' [Gniiicrart, tU psrilal hiatoiiun i,( tfae houie uf Dauglsj^ 
adruitB, " that inaD; of Murton'a public raeaauree weie tatber 
prelcili for eitorting money thin fot anyoth« good iisB or »nd," 
and adds, " hia attaaduita »eie not aitogathsr v oid gf eovig, fol , 
their great wealth, nor nf batred, io regard of thg WAy mta 
IhoughC they got ic, which wni by receiving end toking bribm 
fram annh a> bad luitos to bim, for obtainiog icceiie to bim, or 
hi« favour, by thejr meatifl, Bad somfl Räch iDdir«cC irayBI*'*-^ 
llittorj/, fol. 335."! 
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keith, as a private man, leaving the government to 
be administered by a Council of nobles, twelve in 
nurnber. Bat accustomed to be at the head of the 
government, he could not long remain inactive. 
He burst from his seclnsion in the glooniy fortress, 
which the people called the Lion's Den, and using 
a mixture of craft and force, expelled tlie new coun- 
sellors ; and once more, after the old Douglas' 
fashion, obtained the supreme management of pub- 
lic afFairs. But the sovereign was no longer a child. 
He was now beginning to think and act for him- 
seif; and it is necessary you should know something 
of his character. 

James VI. was but an infant when he was placed 
on the throne of his mother. He was now only a 
boy of fourteen, very good-natured, and with as 
much learning as two excellent schoolmasters could 
cram him with. In fact, he had more learning than 
wisdom ; and yet, in the course of his future life, it 
did not appear that he was without good sense so 
much, as that he was destitute of the power to form 
manly purposes, and the firmness necessary to 
maintain them. A certain childishness and mean- 
ness of niind rendered his good sense useless, and 
liis learning ridiculous. Even from his infancyhe 
was passionately addicted to favourites, and already, 
in his thirteenth or fourteenth year, there were two 
persons so high in his good graces that they could 
bring him to do any tliing they pleased. 

The first was Esme Stewart of Aubigny, a 
nephew of the late Earl of Lennox, and his heir. 
The King not only restored this young man to the 
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honours of liis family, but created him Duke of 
Lennox, and raised liini witli too prodigal genero- 
sity to a high Situation in tlie State. Tliere wrs 
nothing in tbe cliarauter of this favonrite, either to 
deserve such extreme preferment, drto make bjm 
nnwortliy of it. He was a gallant young gentle- 
niHn, who was deeply gratet to the King' tor hi« 
bonnty, and appears to have been disposed to enjoy 
it witliout injuriiig any one> 

Yery different was tbe character of the otber 
favonrite of James VI. This was Captain James 
Stewart, a second sun of the family of Oobittree. 
He was an unprincipled, abandoned man, withont 
any wisdom exoept cunning, and only distiitgulshed 
by tbe audacity of bis ambitiitn and tbe boldne^ of 
bis character. 

The coansels of tbese two faTonrites increased 
the King's natural desire to put an end to the svray 
of Mortui), and Stewart resolved that the prelext 
for bis remnral should also he une whicb ahonld 
bring him to the block. The gruanJs of acctwa- 
tion were artfully chosen. The Earl of Morton, 
'when be resigned the regency, had ohtained n 
pardon under the great seal für all crimea and 
offences which he liad or tnight bave committed 
agaiust the King ; but tbere was nu meation, in 
tbat pardon, of tlie murder of Henry Darnley, tbe 
King's father ; and in connaeliing, if not in oom- 
initting that marder, tbe Earl of Morton had eet' 
taiiily participaled. Tlie favourite Stewart took 
the Office of accuser upon bimself ; and entering tbe 
King's Chamber suddenly when tbe Privy Coanml 
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were assembled, he dropped on his knees before 
James, and accused the Earl of Morton of having 
been concerned in the murder of the King's father. 
Tu this Morton, with a haughty smile, replied^ 
that he had ^^osecuted the perpetrators of that 
offence too i^everely to make it probable that lie 
liimself was one of them. All he demanded was a 
fair enquiry. 

lipon this public accusation, the earl, so lately 
the most powerful man in Scotland, was made 
prisoner, and appointed to abide a trial. The 
iriends he had left earnestly exhorted him to üy» 
His nephew, the Earl of Angus, oifered to raise 
Iiis men, and protect him by force. Morton refused 
both offers, alleging he would wait the event of a 
fair investigation. The Queen of England inter- 
fered inMorton's behalf with such partial eagerness, 
as perhaps prejudiced James still more against the 
prisoner, whom he was led to believe to be more 
attached to Elizabeth's service than to his own. 

Mean time the accuser, Stewart, was promoted 
to the earldom of Arran, vacant by the forfeiture 
of the Hamiltons. Morton, who had no knowledge 
of this preferment, was astonished when he heard 
that the charge ran against him in the name of 
James, Earl of Arran. When it was explained to 
him who it was that now enjoyed the title, he 
observed, " Is it even so ? then I know what I 
have to expect." It was supposed that he recollect- 
ed an old prophecy, which foretold " that the 
Bloody Heart" (the cognizance of the Douglasses) 
** should fall by the mouth of Arran ; '' and it was 

TGL. XXIII. L 
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conjectnred that the fenr a( same one of tlie HiunJl' 
tons accomplishing' tiiat prophecy bad miideliim tlie 
more nctively violent in destroying that family. If 
so, hu owD tyrannical oppreasion oiily opened tlia 
way for the creation of an Arran different from 
those whom be bad thougbt of- 

The f rial of Morton appears to liare been ctw- 
dactL'd witb no altentioii to the rulcs of impartial 
jastice; for tlie aervants of the accuäed person 
were apprehended, and put to the torture, in ordftr 
lo extort from tliem confessions whitli migirt be> 
fatal to thetr master. Morton prutosted againat' 
two or three pei'sons who were placud upan his 
jary, as bein^ liia mortal enemies ; but they were 
nerertheless retained. Tliey brouglit in a verdict 
finditig that he was guilly, art nnd part, of the 
miirdL'r of Henry Darnley. Ä man ig Said to be 
art and part of a crime, when be contrires tlia- 
manner of the deed, and conunrs with and enoon- 
rages those n-ho commit the crime, altbougfi be* 
doea not put bis own band to the actual execu- 
tton. Morton heard the verdict with indignation, 
and Struck hh stalT against the ground as he re- 
peat«d th<! words, ■' Art and partl art and piurtl 
God knoweth the contnti y-" On the morning after' 
bia sentencB be awoke from a profoand sleep— -j 
" On furnier nighta, " he said, " I used to li»<, 
an-ake, tliinking boiv I miglit deftnd mysolf ; fen*;' 
now my mind is relicved of jts bürden." Bein^' 
coiijured by the clerg-ynien who attended bim t» 
confess all he knew of Henry Darnley'a murder, 
he told tliem, aa we bave noliced elsewliere, that u 
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proposal had been made to him by Bothwell to b» 
accessary to the deed, but that he had refused to 
assent to it without an order nnder the Queen's 
hand, which Bothwell promised to procnre, but 
<MHild noty OF at least did not, do so. Morton 
admitted that he had kept the secret, not knowing» 
he said^ to whom to discover it : For if he had 
tc^d it to Queen Mary, she was herseif one of the 
conspirators ; if to Darnley, he was of a disposition 
SQ fickle that tlie Queen would work it out of him, 
;and then he, Morton, was equally undone. He 
also admitted, that he knew that his friend, depen* 
dent, and kinsman, Archibald Douglas, was present 
aü the murder, whom, notwithstanding, he never 
bconght to justice^ but, on the contrary, continued 
to favoar. Upon the whole, he seems to allow> 
that he suffered justly for concealing the crime, 
'thoogh he denied having given counsel or assist- 
•anoe to its actual execution. '^ But it is all th& 
same,'' he said;. << I should have had the same 
doom, whether I were as innocent as St Stephen» 
•or as guilty as Judas." 

As they were about to lead the earl to execution, 
<]!aptain Stowart, his accuser, now Earl of Arran» 
^came to urge his subscribing a paper containing the 
porport of his confession. Morton replied, << I 
pray you trouble me not ; I am now to prepare for 
dentfa, and cannot write in the State in whick I am.'* 
Axvan then desired to be reconciled to him, pre- 
tending he had only acted from public and con- 
flcientious motives. ^* It is no time to count quar* 
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rek now s" said tKe earl— " I forglve yoii and alt 
others." 

This celebrated man died by a machine calied ibo 

Maide7t,yvhich Iie liiinself had introduced into Scot- 

land from Halifax, in Yorkshire. The 

15S?*' kriminal wlio sufFered by this engine, was 
adjasted upon planks, in a prostrate etate, 
his neck being placed beneath a sliarp axe, heavily 
loadüd witb ieaä, which was sugpended by a rope 
brougiit over a. pulley. When tbe signal was given, 
the rope was cnst loose, and the axe, descending on 
tbe neck of the condemned person, severed, of 
conrse, tbe head from the body. Morton sobmit- 
ted to bis fate with tbe most Christian fortitude ; 
and in bim died the last of tbose terrible Douglnsses, 
whose talents and conrage rendered them the pride 
of tbeir country, but whoae ambition was often ita 
scourge. No one could teil wbat became of the 
treasures be had nmassed, and for tbe sake of whiclt 
he sacrificed bis püpularity as a liberal, and bis 
consuience as an honest, man. He was, or seemed 
to be, so poor, that, when going to the scaffold, he 
borrowed money from a friend, that be might 
bestow a parting alms upon tbe mendicants who 
solicited his charity. Sume bave tbought that bis 
mass of wealtb lies still concealed among the secret 
Taults of his Castle of Dalkeith, now belonging tO 
tbe Duke of Bucclench. But Hume of Godscroft^ 
wbo writes tbe history of the Douglas fiimily, aays- 
that large sama were expended by the Earl of 
Angns, the nephew of Morton, in maintainin^ a 
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number of exiles, who, like the earl himself, wer« 
l>anished from Scotland, and at lengtb, when paying 
away some money for this purpose, he was heard 
to say, " The last of it is now gone, and I never 
looked that it should have done so mach good." 
This Godscroft believed to allude to the final ex- 
-penditare of the treasures of the Regent Morton. 

After the death of Morton, his faults and crimes 
were in a great measure forgotten, when it was 
observed that Arran (that is, Captain Stewart) 
possessed all the late Regen t's vices of corraption 
and oppression, without his wisdom or his talents« 
Lennox, the King's other favourite, was also unpo- 
pulär, chiefly because he was unacceptable to the 
<ilergy, who, although he avowedly professed the 
Protestant religion, were jealous of his retaining an 
attachment to the Catholic faith. This suspicion 
arose from his having been educated in France« 
They publicly preached against him as << a great 
Champion called his Grace, who, if he continued to 
oppose himself to religion, should have little grace 
in the end." 

A plot was formed among the discontented nobles 
to remove the King's favourites from the court; 
and this was to be accomplished by forcibly seizing 
•on the person of the King himself, which, during 
che minority of the prince, was the ordinary mode 
of changing an administration in the kingdom of 
Scotland. 

On the 23d August, 1582, the Earl of Go^iTie 
inyited the King to his castle at Ruthven, under 
pretext of hunting ; he was joined by the Earl of 
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Mitr, Lord Lindsay, the Tutor of Glamig, and 
other noblemen, chlefly suuh ns hat! been friendly 
to the Reg'ent Morton, and who were, like him, 
«ttaohed U) Queen Elixiibeth'a AiclioD. When the 
King saw so many persons gather round him wliam 
he knew to he of one way uf thinking, and ihat 
bogtile to his present measnres, lie became Appre- 
hensive of their intcntions, and expreasud liimself 
desirousoFleaving the Castle. 

The nobles gare him to nnderstand thaE he 
woatd not be permitted to do so ; and when Jatnea 
rose and went towards tlie door of the apartnient, 
the Tntor of Glamis, a rüde stern man, plitced lüs 
back against it, and compelled him to return. A/f- 
fronted at this act oF personal restraint and w^ 
lence, the Kin^ burst into tears. " Let him we^ 
on," Said the Tutor of Glnmia, £erce1y; " better 
tbat bairns (vbildreii) weep, tlinn bcarded men.'' 
These words sank deep into the King-'s henrt, tior 
did he ever forget or furgive them. 

The Insurgent lurds took posse^sion of the go- 
vernnient, 3nd banished the Duke of Lennox to 
France, where he died broken-hearted at the fill of 
his fortune^. James afterwards recalled hia aonto 
Scotland, and invested him with his fathctr*« fat- 
tune and dignlties. Arran, the King'a much lets 
worthy favonrite, was tbrown into prison, and 
closely guardecl. The King himself, reduced to* 
State of captivity, like his grandfather, James V, 
hands of tlie Douglasses, temporisedi 
and watched an upportnnity of escape. Bis guards 
consiated of a hundred gsntlemen, and their c 
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'Blander^ Colonel Stewart, a relation of the dis- 
graced and imprisoned Arran, was easily engaged 
. to do what the King wished. 

James, with the poqwse of recovering his free- 
-dom, made a yisit to Saint Andrews, and, when 
itbere, affeeted some curiosity to see the 
• Castle. Bat no sooner had he entered it ^583"°^' 
^tfaan he cansed the gates to be shut, aiyl 
exeluded from his presence the nobles who had 
been accessary to what was called the Raid of 
Rathven. 

The Earl of Gowrie and his accomplices, being 

thas thmst out of office, and deprived of the custody 

of the King's person, united in a fresh plot for re- 

gaining the power they had lost, by a new insur- 

.reetion. In this, however, they were unsuccessful. 

The King advanced against them with considerable 

ibrces ; Gowrie was made prisoner, tried and exe- 

cated at Stirling, 4th May, 1584.^ Angus and the 

other insurgents fled to England, the ordinary re- 

iiigeof Scottish exiles. The execution of G(»wrie 

:gaTe rise long afterwards to that extraordinary 

: erent in Scottish history, called the Gowrie Con- 

' [[*' Sentence was given that he shoold be taken to the markeC- 
eroM, have his head cut off, and be dismembered as a traitor. 

■ The last part thereof was dispensed, and he in the evening be- 
lieaded. This was the end of that nobleman who, in his life, was 
moch honoured and employed in the chief offices of court ; a man 
wise, bat said to have been too curious, and to have consulted 
'vith Wizards touchingthe State of tbings in future times.** — ** He 
was heard to make that common regret which many great men 

■ bave done in such misfortunes, * That if he had served God as 
faithfully as he had done the King, he had not come to that end.* " 
— ^SporswooD, p. 332-3.] 
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spiracy, of which I sliall give you an acconnt by 
and by. 

The upstart Earl of Arran was now restored lo 
power, and indeed raised higher than ever, by tbat 
indiscriminate affection whicli onthia and otheroc- 
casiona induced Jame« to heap wealth and rank 
withoiit bounda upon liis favourites. This worth- 
less miniater gorerned every thing at court and 
throng-hoat tiie kingdom ; and, thoiigh ignurant as 
weil as venal and profligate, liB was raised to tbe 
dignity of Lord Chancellor, the higliest law-office 
in < the State, and thab in which sagacity, learning', 
and inteRrity, were chiefly reqiiired. 

One day when the farourite was bustting into 
the Court of Justice, at the liead of his numerona 
retinue, an old man, rathermeanly dresseil, chanced 
tu stand in hia wny. A» Arran pnshed rudely 
past him, the man atopped hitn, and said, " Look 
nt me, mylord, — I am Olirer Sinclair!" Oliver 
Sinclair, yoa remember, wna the favotirite of Jamea 
Y-, and had exercised durjng his reign as absolute 
a Bway in Scotintid as Arran now enjoyed under 
his grandson, Jamea VI. In presenting himself 
befure tbe present favonrite in his neglected condi- 
tion, be gavo Arran an example of the cbangefol 
character of court favour, The lesson was a stri- 
king one ; but Arran did not profit by it. 

Tiie favonrite'i 
intolerabie,' that. 
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lords found a welcome reception in Scotland, and 
marching to Stirling at the head of ten thousand 
men, compelled James to receive them into his 
•counsels ; and, by using their victory with modera- 
tion, were enabled to maintain the power which 
they had thus gained. Arran, stripped of his 
earldom and ill-gotten gains, and banished from 
^e court, was fain to live privately and miserably 
among the wilds of the north-west of Ayrshire, 
airaid of the vengeance of his numerous enemies. 

The fate which he apprehended from their en- 
mity befeil him at length ; for, in 1596, seeing, 
or thinking he saw, some chance of regaining the 
King's favour, and listening, as is said, to the words 
of some idle soothsayer, who pretended that his 
head was about to be raised higher than ever, Stew- 
art (for he was an earl no longer) ventured into the 
Southern county of Dumfries. Here he received a 
hint to take care of his safety, since he was now in 
the neighbourhood of the Douglasses, whose great 
leader, the Earl of Morton, he had been the means 

in Parliament, in the Privy Council, in the Court of Session, and 
intriuted with the supreme disposal of the property of his fellow 
snbjects. He was at the same time, governor of the Castles of 
Stirling and Edinburgh, the two principal forts in Scotland ; 
ProTOst of the city of Edinburgh ; and, as if by all these accumu- 
lated dignities his merits were not sufficiently recompenced, he 
had been created Lieutenant- General over the whole kingdom. 
His venality as a judge was scandalous — his rapaciousness as a 
minister was insatiable — his spies and informers filled the whole 
<soantry. The nearest neighbours distrusted and feared each 
other. All familiär society was at an end. There is not perhaps 
in hiatory an example of a minister so universally detestable to a 
nation, or who more justly deserved its detestation." — History, 
ehap. TÜ.] 
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of destroying' ; and in particular, lie was odviged to 
benare of Jaineg Douglas of Torlhorwald, Ihe 
earl'B near kliisman [nephew]. Stewart replied 
hna^litily, he would nut go ont of liis road forhitn 
or all of the nnine of Douglas. This was reported 
to Turtliorwald, wlio, considoring the expression as 
a deßance, immediately mouiited, with three ser- 
vants, and pursued the diagraced favouritei When 
they overtouk him, they thrnst a spear ihroagh hU 
body, and killed him' an the spot, without resist- 
aDce. His Itead was eul; off, plaued on tlie point of 
a iance, aiid exposed from tlie battleinents of the 
toirer of Turthorwald ; and thus, in äome sense, 
the Boothsayer'« prophecy was made g-ood, aa his 
head was raiaed higher than before, tliough not in 
the way he had been made to hope. His body was 
leftforsereraldaya nn the place where h« wnsIdUed, 
and was mangled by dogs and swine. So ended 
tliis worthless minion, by a death at once bloody 
and ubacure. 

■ [" Sit Jsmes Douglas nas killcri on Ihe High StreM of BlUn- 
burgh, leos, bf Ciptain Williom Steicnrt, aoephen of thediu- 
eellor, vho rua him throu^h tbe boiy to caTCDge hi> tUKb'i 
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Severittes to wTiich Hdary was svhjected in Tier Captivity^^ 
£abingion*s Conspiracy — Tricd ofMary — Her Sentence 
and JExecuiion'^Eeign of James FI. — Fends of the 
Nobles, and Blood-thirsty Spirit of the Times — The 
Rescue of Kinmont Willie from Carlisle Castle hy Brno» 
cleuch — T/ie Gowrie Consjnracy — James^s Accession to 
ihe Hsrone of England, 

[1586—1603.] 

I DARE say you are wondering all tbifi time what 
lecamc of Queen Mary. We left her, you know^ 
hl the hands of Queen Elizabeth, who had refused 
to decide any thing on the question of her guilt or 
innocence. This was in 1568-9, and undoubtedly, 
by every jule of law or justice, Mary ought then 
to have been set at liberty. She had been accused 
-fif matters which Elizabeth h^rself had admitted 
were not brought home to her by proof, and of 
which, even if they had been proved, the Queen of 
England had no right to take cognizance. Never- 
tlieless, Elizabeth continued to treatMaryas gnilty^ 
tfaough she declined to pronounce lier «o, and to 
use her as her subject, though she was an independ- 
«nt sovereign, who had cbosen England for a £e- 
treat, in the hope of experiencing that faospitaUe 
protection which would have been given to th& 
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meanest Scottiah aabject, who, flying from tlie latvg 
flf bis own country, souglit rofuge in the siater 
kingdom. When yoii read Eng'lisli histüry, yoa 
will see that Elizabelli was a great and glurious 
Quenn and well deserved tlie title of tlie Mother 
of her country ; but her conduct towards Queen 
Mary casts a deep shade over ber virtues, and leads 
HS to reflect what poor frail creaturea cven tbe 
wisest of mortals are, and of wbat imperfect mate- 
[ials that which we call human virtue is found to 
consist. 

Always demanding her liberty, and a[^vays har- 
ing her demand evaded or retused, Mary was Iran- 
sported from Castle to Castle,' and placed under tbe 
Charge of variouskeepers, whoincurred Elizabeth';) 
most severe resentment, when they manifested aoy 
of Ibat attention to soften tbe rigonrs of tbe poor 
Qaeen's captivity, whicb mere conrtesy, and com- 
passion for fallen greatness, sometimea prompted. 
Tbe very fnrniture and accommodations of her 
apartments were miserably neglected, and the ex- 
pensesof her bauseholdweresuppliedaigrudgingly 
as if sbe had been an unwelcome guest, who conld 
depart at pleasure, and whom, therefore, the enter- 
tainer endearours to'get rid of by the coldness and 

iry of lieiUb, Muj 
hlle H prUoner ; tha 

«ere,ia 1588, fria 

_]569, 10 Tulhury, ■Wingfield, Tutbuijr. 

Aihbyde-la.Zouche, Caventry,_1570, to Tptbury, CtiiU- 

aiiti, Sbifficid,— ISTT, loCbatiRorth.—lSTe, to Sheffislil,— 

Wingfield,— 1S85, lo Tulbiirj, CharlUj, ^ " 

CbmUy,— 1506 (aälh Septemhot) to FotberuigBJ.] 
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discomfort of the reception afforded. It was, upon 
one occasion, with difficulty that the Queen Dowa- 
ger of France, and actual Queen of Scotland, ob- 
tained the accommodation of a down bed, which a 
complaint in her limbs, the consequence of damp 
and confinement, rendered a matter of needful ac- 
commodation rather than of luxury. When sho 
was permitted to take exercise, she was always^ 
strongly guarded, as if she had been a criminal ;. 
and if any one offered her a compliment, or token 
of respect, or any word of comfort, Queen Eliza- 
beth, who had her spies everywhere, was sure to 
reproach those who were Mary's guardians for the 
time, with great neglect of their duty, in permit- 
ting such intercourse. 

During this severe captivity on the one part, and 
the greatest anxiety, doubt, and jealousy, on the- 
other, the two Queens still kept up a sort of cor- 
respondence. In the commencement of this inter-^ 
course, Mary endeavoured, by the force of argu- 
ment, by the seductions of flattery, and by appeals 
to the feelings of humanity, to soften towards her 
the heart of Elizabeth. She tried also to bribe her 
rival into a more humane conduct towards her, by 
offering to surrender her Crown and reside abroad,, 
if she could but be restored to her personal free- 
dom. But Elizabeth had injured the Queen of 
Scotland too deeply to venture the consequences- 
of her resentment, and thought herseif, perhaps, 
compelled to conti nue the course she had com- 
inenced, from the fear, that, once at liberty, Mary 
might have pursued measures of revenge and that 
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she herseif would find it imposaible to devise anr 
mode i)f binding the Scottish Queen to perforn:, 
when at large, such articles as she inight iKinseut 
tD when in bondage. 

Bcapniring at length oF maliiiig any JUvourable 
impreBsion npon Eliziibelli, Mary, with more wit 
tban prudence, used her means of coramunicatiiig 
with the Queen of EngUnd, to irritate and provoke 
her ; yielding to the not unnatural, though certainly 
the rash and impulJtic purpose, of retaliating some 
part of tlie pain to whicli she was herscif subjeuted, 
upon the person whom she justiy considered as the 
autlioress of her calamities. 

Being for a long time ander tlie cbnrge of tJie 
Earl of Slirewsbury, whose lady was a woman of 
» slirewisli dispositiun, Mary uaed tu report to 
Elizabeth, thntthe coantess had calied her old and 
Dgly; had said she was grown as crooked in fan 
temper as in her body, with inany other scandaloiu 
and abnsive expressions, which must have givea 
exqniöite pain to any woman, and more e»peidatly 
to a Queen so proud as Elizabeth, and desiroust 
even in old age, of being still eateemed beautifiiL 
Unqiiestiotiably, theae reproaches added poignancy 
to the hatred with which the English Sovereiga 
regarded Que«ii Mary. 

But, hesides these female reasons für deteeting 
Iier prisoner, Elizabeth had cause to regard the 
Queen of Scots with fear as well as enry and 
hatred. Tlie Cathoüc party in England were still 
very strong, and ihey considered the claim of älarf 
to the thrune of England as descended from Üia 
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Princess Margaret, daaghter of Henry VII., to be 
preferable to that of the existing Queen, who was, 
in Uieir judgment, illegitimate, as being the heir of 
an illegal marriage betwixt Henry VIII. and Anne 
Bollen. The Popes also, by whom Elizabeth was 
JQstly regarded as the great prop of the Reformed 
re^gion, endeavoured to excite against her such of 
h«!*-snl]jects as still owned obedience to the See of 
Rome« At length, in 1570-71, Pius V., then the 
reigning Pope, published a bull, or sentence of" 
excommnnication, by which he deprived Queen 
Elizabeth (as far as his sentence could) of her 
liopes of heaven, and of her kingdom upon earth» 
excladed her from the privileges of Christians, and 
delivered her over as a criminal to whomsoever 
shoald Step forth to vindicate the Church, by put- 
ting to death its greatest enemy. The zeal of the 
ßnglisli Catholics was kindled by this Warrant from 
ihe Head of their Church. One of them [named 
F«lton] was found hold enough to fix a copy of the 
sentence of excommunication upon the door of the 
Bithop of London, and vnrious plots were entered 
inte among the Papists for dethroning Elizabeth» 
aod transferring the kingdom of England to Mary, 
II' »evereign of their own religion, and in their eyes 
Ae lawful snccessor to the crown. 

As fast as one of these conspiracies was discover- 
«d> another seemed to form itself; and as the 
üftt^olics were promised powerful assistance from 
tibe King of Spain, and were urged forward by the 
Impulse of enthusiasm, the danger appeared every 
day more and more imminent« It cannot be doubt* 
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ed tliat several of theae plots were communicated to 
Alary in her imprisunmenl ; and, cmisiclering what 
grounds she bad to complain oFElizabeth, it woald 
Lave been wonderful if «he Iiad betrayed to her 
jailer the Schemen wliich were formed to selber «t 
liberty. But Ütese cunspirnciea cuming so clasely 
one after the othitr, produced one of tbe iDDst 
extraordinary laws tliat was ever passed in Eng- 
land; duclaring, tliat if aiiy rebeliion, or any «t- 
tempt Bgainst Queen Ellzabeth's person,'S)iuatd be 
nieditated by, or fur, any persan pretendingariglit 
tlie crown, tbe Queen might graut a commisgion 
tiventy-five persons, wbo gliould bave power to 
imine into, and pasa sentence npon, such offences; 
and, after judgment given, a. proulamation was to 
i isBued, depriving tbe persons in wbose behslf 
tlie plotä or rebeliion had been made, of all rif^t 
to the throne ; and it was enauted, that tbey migfit 
be prosecuted to tbe death. The hardship of uns 
enactment consisted in its rendering Mary, againat 
whom it was levelled, responaible fur the deeds of 
other«, as well aa for her own actions ; so tbat if Üw 
Calliolica avose in rebtllion, iilthough without War- 
rant from Mary, or even against her inclination, 
sha was nerertheless rendered liable to lose ber 
right of suecession to ihe crown, and indeedtofor- 
feit ber life. Notiiing short of the zeal of tbo 
English Government for the Keformed religioD) 
and for the personalsafetyof Elizabeth, couldhava 
induced theni to consent to a law ao unjuat and s» 
oppreaaive. 

This act was passed in 1585, and in the f< 
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ingr year, a pretext was found for making it the 
ground of proceedings against Mary. Anthony 
JBabington, a young gentleman of fortune and of 
talents, bat a zealous Catholic, and a fanattcal en- 
tkusiast for the cause of the Scottish Queen, had 
•fsociated with himself five resolute friends and 
■adherents, all men of condition, in the desperate 
jenterprise of assassinating Queen Elizabeth, and 
setting Mary at liberty. But their schemes were 
secretly betrayed to Walsingham, the celebrated 
minister of the Queen of England. They were 
sufiered to proceed as far as was thought safe, then 
seized, tried, and executed. 

It was next resolved upon, that Mary should be 
brought to trial for her life, ander pretence of her 
baying encouraged Babington and bis companions 
in their desperate purpose. She was re- 
moved to the eastle of Fotheringay, and 1535^ ' 
placed ander two keepers, Sir Amias 
Paolet and Sir Drew Drury, whose well-known 
liatred of the Catholic religion was supposed to ren- 
der tfaem indined to treat their unfortunate captive 
-with the atmest rigour. Her private cabinet was 
broken open and stripped of its contents, her most 
teeret papers were seized upon and examined, 
her principal dornest! es were removed from her per- 
sön, her money and her je weis were taken front her. 
Qmeen Elizabeth then proceed ed to name Com- 
missioners, in terms of the Act of Parliament which 
I haire told you of. They were forty in number, 
of the most distinguished of her statesmen and no- 
bility, and were directed to proceed to the trial of 

VOL. XXIII. M 
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Mary für her alleged access'ion ta 
conspiracy. 

On the Hill Octobei*, 158S, tbese Commiaaionerd 
held their court in tlie great hall of Fotheringay 
Castle. Mary, left to herself, and liaving coansel 
of no frlend, advocate, or lawyer, rnude, neverthe- 
less, a defence becoming her lijgh birth and diatSn- 
gaished talents. Slie refused to plead before a 
caurC composed of persona who were of a degree 
inferior to her own; and when at lengtlishe agreed 
to hear and answtr the accusation bronght against 
her, «he made her protest that she did so, not as 
owning tlie authorlty of the conrt, but purely in 
Tindication of her own character. 

The nttorney and solicitnr far Queen Elizabeth 
■tated tlie conspiracy of Babington, aa it unqnes- 
ttonably exlsted, and produced coples of leiten 
wbich Mary was alleged to have ivritten, appror- 
ing the insurrection, and even tlie assassination of 
Elizabeth. The deolarations of Naue and Curie, 
two of Mary's secretaries, went to confirm the fact 
of her having had correapondence with Babingion, 
by intervention of a priest called Ballard. The 
confessiutis of Babington and bis associates were 
then read, aTowing Mary*« share in tlieir crimlnal 
nndertaking. 

To thes» charges Afary answered, by denying 
that she ever hatl any corre spende nee with Ballard, 
or that she had ever written such letters as thnse 
prodnced against her. She insisted that she could 
only be afFeuted hy such writings as bore her own 
Itand and seal, and not by copies. She urgedthat 
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tbe declarations of her secretaries were given in 
private, and probably under the influence of fear of 
tortnre, or hope of reward, of which, indeed, there 
18 every probability.^ Lastly, she pleaded that the 
•confessions of the conspirators could not affect her, 
«ince they were infamous persons, dying for an 
Infiunous crime. If their evidence was designed 
to be nsed, they ought to have been pardoned, and 
bronght forward in person, to bear witness against 
her. Mary admitted that, having for many years 
•despidred of relief or favour from Queen Elizabeth, 
«he had, in her distress, applied to other sovereigns, 
and that she had also endeavoured to procure some 
-favonr for the persecuted Catholics of England ; 
hnt she denied that she had endeavoured to pur- 
-chase liberty for herseif, or advantage for the 
Xüatholics, at the expense of shedding the blood of 
nny one ; and declared, that if she had given con- 
-sent in word, or even in thought, to the murder of 
Elizabeth, she was willing, not only to submit to 
the doom of men, but even to renounce the mercy 
of God. 

The evidence which was brought to convict the 
<)aeen of Scotland was such as would not now 
affect the life of the meanest criminal ; yet the 
Commission had the cruelty and meanness to declare 
" Mary gnilty of having been accessary to Babing- 
ton's conspiracy, and of having contrived and 

* P* Whether these secretaries were bribed to confess this,*' 

' «aidi Camden, *' I cannot say ; but it is certain,*' be adds, *' tbat 

'Walsingham bad made tbem promises; aod tbeir credit was 

impeacbed by the Scottisb Queen, as they had taken a preyioui 

oath of fidelity to her."— CuAuaiBii, vol. L p. 429.] 
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endeavuiired the ileatJi of Queen Elisabeth, t 
trary to die Statute lOBcle für security of tfae 
Qneea's life. And tlie Parliament of England 
approveil of and ratißed tliU initjuitous sentenee. 

It was not perhnps lo be expected that Jame« 
VI- shotild have }ia(l mui;h natural affcctJon forliU 
mother, whom he had never seen sinee hig in&Boy, 
And wlto had, duubtless, been represeuted to himas 
a very biid woman, and as one deairons, if she 
conld have obtaincd lier liberly, of dispoaseaüng 
him of the crown wbich )ic wore, and reauming it 
herseif. He had, therefure, aeen Mary"» captivity 
ivith little of the sympathy wbich a. cliUd ought to 
feel for a parent. But, upon leainiug tliese p«H 
ceedings against her life, he must have been deati- 
tute of the most ordinary feelings of hnman natave, 
and would have made hiiDself a reproach and 
Buaiidal throughout all Eorope, if he had not inter- 
fered in her belialf. He iherefore sent ambawa- 
dors, first, Sir William Keith, and after him the 
Master of Gray, tu iiiterceile with Queen Blilft* 
betli, and to use both persuasion and threata to 
preserve the life of Ins motber. The friendship of 
Suotland was at this moment of much greater im- 
portance to England than at any previuus period 
of her history. The King of Spain was in the-oet 
of assembling a vast nayy and army (boaatiBgly 
calJed the lavlncible Armada), by which he pro- 
poscd to invade and conquer England ; and if 
JameB VI. had been dispoesd to upen the potts 
and harhourä of Scotland to the Spanish fleets and 
ttrmieE, he might have greatly fauilitated this ibr' 
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noidabla invasion, by diminishing the risk which 
the Armada might incur from the English fleet. 
. It therefore seems probable, that bad James 
bimself been very serious in bis interposition, or 
hadhis ambassador been disposed to urge the inter- 
fmnee committed to bis charge with due firmness 
ßad: vigonry it could scarce have faiied in being 
MKMseasfuly at least for a time. But the Master of 
€kay-, as i« npw admitted, privately encouraged 
Bl^Mbeth and her ministers to proceed in the cruel 
path they bad chosen, and treacherously gave them 
reason to believe, that though, for the sake of de- 
iieiicy^ James found it necessary to interfere in bis 
mother^s bebalf, yet, in bis secret mind, he would 
not be very sorry that Mary, who, in the eyes of a 
pari, of bis subjects, was still regarded as sovereign 
<lf. Seotland, should be quietly removed out of the 
way» From the intrigues of this treacberous am- 
liaaaadoF, Elizabeth was led to trust that the resent- 
mant of the King for bis mother's death would 
nrither be long nor violent; and, knowing her 
icvm influence with a great part of the Scottish 
nobility, and the zeal of the Scots in general for 
tha Beform ed religion, she concluded that the 
motiyes arising out of these circumstances would 
prevent James from making common cause against 
SngJand with die King of Spain. 

At any other period in the English history, it is 
probaUe that a sovereign attempting such an action 
as Elizabeth meditated, might have been interrupted 
try the generous and manly sense of justice and 
Immanity peculiar to a free and bigb-minded people> 
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like those of England. Biit the despotic reign of 
Henry VIII- liad tüo much familiarized the En^- 
lish with the si^lit of tbe blood of great pcrsons, 
and even of Queens, poured forth by the blonr of 
the execiitioner, upon tlie alightest pretexts ; and 
the idea that Eliziibeth'B life cuuld not be in safety 
while Mary existed, was, in the deep sentiment of 
loyalty and aflTeution which they entertained fbr 
their Queen (and whicli the general tenour of her 
reign well deserved), strong enough to render 
theni blind to the gross injusCice exercised npon » 
Btranger and a Catholic. 

Yet with all the prejndices of her subjects in 
her own favour, Elizabeth would fain jiave had 
Mary's death take place in such a way as that ahe 
herseif shonid not appear to liave any band in it< 
Her ministera were employed to write letterg ta 
Mary's keepers, in^inuating what a good service 
they would do to Elisabeth and the Protestant 
religion, if Mary could be privately assa-tsinated. 
But tliese atern guardians, though strict and serere 
in their conduct towards the Queen, would not 
listen to such persuasions ; and well was it fer 
them that they did not, for Elizabeth would cer- 
tainly have thrown the wliole blame of the d«ed 
npon their Shoulders, and left them to answer it 
with their lives and fortunee. She was angry 
with them, nevertheless, für their refusnl, and 
called Panlet a precise fejlow, loud in boasting of 
bis fidelity, but alack in giving proof of it. 

As, bowever, it was necessary, froni tbe seruplec 
of Panlet and Drury, to proceed in all form, Elii»- 
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beth signed a Warrant for the execution of the 
sentence pronounced on Queen Mary, and gave it 
to Davison, her secretary of State, commanding 
that it should be sealed with the great seal of 
!England. Davison laid the Warrant, signed by 
£lisabethy before the Privy Council, and next day 
the great seal was placed upon it. Elizabeth, upon 
liearing this, a£Fected some displeasure that the 
Warrant had been so speedily prepared, and told 
the secretary that it was the opinion of wise men 
that some other course might be taken with Queen 
Mary. Davison, in this pretended change of inind> 
saw some danger that his mistress might throw the 
Stillt of the execution upon him after it had taken 
place. He therefore informed the Keeper of the 
Seals what the Queen had said, protesting he 
wonld not venture farther in the matter. The 
Privy Council, having met together, and conceiv- 
mg themselves certain what were the Queen's real 
wishes, determined to save her the pain of expres 
ung them more broadly, and resolving that the 
blame» if any might arise, should be common to 
them all, sent o£F the Warrant for execution with 
tbeir derk Beale. The Earls of Kent and Shrews- 
bury, with the High Sheriff of the county, were 
«mpowered and commanded to see the fatal man- 
date carried into efifect without delay. 

Mary received the melancholy intelligence with 
the atmest firmness. '< The soul," she said, << was 
undeserving of the joys of Heaven, which would 
shrink from the blow of an executioner. She had 
not," she added, ** expected that her kinswoman 
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wouid hare contented to her denth, but submitted 
not ihe lesa willing-ly to her fale." Site earnesUy 
reqnegted tbeagsistnnceorapnest ; butthisfaronr, 
which is granted to the worst criminaU, and npoB 
which Catholicg lay particular weight, was croellf 
refused. The Queen then wrote her last will, and 
ehort and affectiunate letters of farewell to her 
relations in Franc«. She distributed amon^ her 
atteiidants snch valtiables as liad been left her, and 
deaired them to keep them for her sake. Tbl« 
occnpied tbe evening before the day appointed iV>r 
the fatal exenition. 

On the 8th Febrnary, 1587, the Queen, still 
maintaining' the satne calni and undisturbed apt 
pearance whicb ehe liad displayed at her pretended 
trial, was brouglit düwn to the great liall of the 
Castle, wiipre a scaiFuld was erected, on which were 
placcd ablock and acliair, tlie whole being' covcred 
witli black cloth. The Master of her HonsehoU, 
Sir Andrew Mclville, was permitted to take alttt 
leave of the mistress whom he had served lang; 
and faithfully. He burst into lond InmentatlOH«! 
bewailing' her fate, and depliiring bis own in being 
destined to carry such news to Scutland. " Weep 
not, my good Melvilte," said the Queen, "bat 
ratlier rejoice ; for thou shalt this day see Mary 
Stewart relieved from all her sorrows." Sbe 
obtained permlssion, with some difficnlty, tlmt her 
naida should be allowed to attend ]ier on tba 
Hcaffold. iE was objected to, tliat the extraragaiice 
of tiieir grief might distuvb the proceedingg ; she 
for them that ihey wouid be sllenl. 
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• When the Qaeen was seated in tlie fatal cliair, 
Ae heard the death Warrant read by Beale, the 
^erk to the Privy Council, with an appearance of 
itidifierence ; nor did she seem more attentive to 
tiie devotional exercises of the Dean of Peterbo* 
roDgh, in which, as a Catholic, she could not con- 
«eientionsly join. . She implored the mercy of 
Heaven, after the form prescribed by her own. 
olinrcii. She then prepared herseif for execution, 
tAking off such parts of her dress as might interfere 
with the deadly blow. The executioners offered. 
their assistance, but she modestly refused it, say- 
ing, she had neither been accustomed to undress 
before so many spectators, nor to be served by such 
grooms of the Chamber. She quietly chid her maids, 
who were unable to withhold their cries of lamen*- 
lAtion, and reminded them that she had engaged 
fÖT their silence. Last of all, Mary laid her head 
-on the block, which the executioner severed from 
her body with two strokes of bis axe. The heads* 
man held it up in bis band, and the Dean of Peter- 
tiorongh cried out, << So perish all Queen Elizabeth's 
^nemies !*' No voice, save that of the Earl of Kent> 
4Mmld answer Amen : the rest were choked with 
flobs and tears. 

Thns died Queen Mary, aged a little above forty^ 
fbnr years. She was eminent for beauty, for talents^ 
and accomplishments, nor is there reason to doubt 
her natural goodness of heart, and courageous man» 
liness of disposition. Yet she was, in every sense, 
ene of the most unhappy Princesses that ever lived, 
from the moment when she came into the world» 
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in an Iiour of Jefeat and danger, to tliat in vrliiuh 
a bluody and violent death closüd & weary captivi- 
ly of eigiiteen years. 

Queen Elizabeth, in tlie sanie »pir'it of liypocrisy 
-which had characterised alliier proceedings Co warda 
Mary, no Booner knew tliat tlie deed was düne, than 
ehe hastened to deny her own sliare in it. Sh» 
pretended, that Davis ün Iiadactedpositirely^^aingt 
her command in iaying the Warrant before the 
Privy Council ; and that sbe might seem the mors 
serious in her cliarge, siie c&used liim to be fined 
in a large Bum of muney, and deprived him of hig 
offiues, and of her favour for ever. She sent a spe- 
cial ambasaador to King James, to apulogize J'nr 
" thig unbappy accident," as sbe chose to term tlie 
execution of Queen Mary- 
James at first testiüed hig-h Indignation, with 
which the Scottiah nation was well disposed to 
sympathize. He refused to admit the English ea- 
voy to bis presence,and utteredmenaceaof revenge. 
When a general mourning was ordered for ifae de- 
parted Queen, tbe .Earl of Argyleappeaied at the 
court in armour, as if that were tbe proper way of 
showing the national aense of tbe treatnient which 
Mary had received. But James's hopes and fears 
■were now flxed upon the Buccession to the English 
crown, which would have been forfeited by engag- 
ing in a war with Elizabeth. Most of bis ances- 
tors, indeed, would have sei that objection at de- 
fiance, and have broken into the Engllsh frontier at 
the headof aslargean armyas Scotlandcouldraise; 
but James was by nature tiraorous and unwarlike. 
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He was conscioas, that the poor and divided coun- 
try of Scotland was not fit, in its own »treng^h, ta 
enconnter a kingdom so wealthy and so unanimous 
as England. On the other hand, if James formed 
an alliance with the Spanish monarch, he consider» 
ed that he would prohably have been deserted by 
the Reformed part of his subjects ; and, besides^ 
he was aware that Philip of Spain himself laid clain» 
to the Crown of England ; so that to assist that 
prince in his meditated Invasion, would liave been 
to rear up an important obstacle to the accoroplish- 
ment of his own hopes of the English succession. 
James, therefore, gradually softening to wards Queen 
^Elizabeth, affected to believe the excuses which she 
offered; and in a short time they were upon as 
friendly a footing as they had been before the deatb 
of the unfortunate Mary. 

James was now in füll possession of the Scot* 
tish kingdom, and showed himself to as much, or 
g^eater advantage, than at any subsequent period 
of his life. After the removal of the vile James 
Stewart from his counsels, he afited chiefly by the- 
advice of Sir John Maitland, the Chancellor, a 
brother of that Maitland of Lethington whom we 
have so often mentioned. He was a prudent and 
good minister ; and as it was James's nature, in 
which there was a stränge mixture of wisdom and 
of weakness, to act with sagacity, or other wise, ac* 
cording to the counsels which he received, there- 
now arose in Britain, and even in Europe, a more 
general respect for his character, than was after* 
wards entertained when it became better known» 
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Be«!Jea, James's reign in Scolland was inarked 
fvith so many drcumstances of diffiuiilty, and even 
«f danger, tliat lie was pl.iced upon liis ^uard, aud 
compelled to conduct liimself witli ttie strictest at- 
tention to the rulcB of prudence; für lie Iiad Uule 
chanoe of overawirg his turbulent nobility, but by 
maintaining tbe dignity of the royal uharacter. If 
tbe King Itad possessed the ahility of dUtribntin^ 
largessBs among bis powerful subjeuts, his influence 
wonld have been greater ; but this was so far from 
being the case, tbat his means of supporting his 
royal State, excepting an annuity allowed to hini 
by Elizabeth of fire thousand poanda yearly, were 
in tlie last degree precarious. Thia was owing; ia 
n great menaure to tbo plunderiiig of the rerenve 
of tlie crown during tlie civil wars of his minurity, 
and tiie Regency of the Earl of Morton. The 
king was so dependent, that he could not eren give 
an entert» inment without begging poultry and 
venison from some of hia more wealthy subjects^ 
and hia wardrobe ti~as so ill fnrniühed, that he was 
«bliged to request'the loan of a pair of silk hoM 
from tliB Earl of Mar, that he miglit be snitdilf 
appHceled to receive the Spanish amhnssador. 

There were also peculiarities in James's situv 
tion wliich rendered it emharraseing. He had ex- 
treme difficulty in his necessary intercourse widi 
tbe Scottish L'lergy, wlio posaesied a sträng' iiir 
fluence over tbe minds of the people, and aome- 
times used !t in interference with public afliäirs 
Although they bad not, like the bishops of Eng- 
land and other countries, a seat in Parliament, yet 
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they did not the less intermeddle with politics, and 
often preached from the pulpit against the king and 
liis measures. They used this freedom the more 
boldly, because they asserted that they were not 
answerable to any civil court for what they might 
say in their sermons, but only to the spiritual 
eonrts, as they were called ; that is, the Synods and 
General Assemblies of the Churcb, composed 
chiefly of clergymen like themselves, and who^ 
tberefore, were not likely to put a check upon the 
Reedern of speech used by their brethren. 

Upon one occasion, which occurred 17th Decem- 
ber, 1596, disputes of this kind between the King 
and the Church came to such a height, that the 
rabble of the city, inflamed by the violence of some 
of the sermons which they heard, broke out into 
tumult, and besieged the door of the Tolbooth,. 
where James was sitting in the administration of 
justice, and threatened to break it open. The 
King was saved by the intervention of the better 
disposed part of the inhabitants, who rose in arms 
for bis protection. Nevertheless he left Edinburgh 
the next day in great anger, and prepared to take 
sway the privileges of the city, as a punishment 
Jfor the insolence of the rloters. He was appeased 
with much difficulty, and, as it seemed, was by na 
jneans entirely satisfied ; for he caused the High 
Street to be occupied by a great number of the 
Sorder and Highland clans. The Citizens^ terri- 
.£ed by the appearance of these formidable and 
lawless men, conclnded that the town was to be 
plnndered, and the alarm was very great. But 
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consequences, and were perpetnated from father to 
son ; while the King's good-nature, wliich ren* 
dered him very ready to grant pardons to those 
who had committed such inhuman outrages, made 
the evil still more frequent. The following is a 
remarkahle instance : — 

The Earl of Huntly, head of the powerful family 
t>f Gordon, and the man of greatest consequence 
in the North of Scotland, had chanced to have some 
feudal differences with the Earl of Murray, son-in- 
law of the Regent- earl of the same name, in the 
eourse of which, John Gordon, a hrother of Gor- 
don of Cluny, was killed hy a shot from Murray's 
Castle of Darnoway, This was enough to make 
the two families irreconcilahle enemies, even if 
they had heen otherwise on friendly terms. Mur- 
ray was so handsome and personahle a man, that 
iie was generally known hy the name of the Bonnie 
!Earl of Mnrray. Ahout 1591-2, an accnsation was 
broQght against Murray, for having given some 
«oantenance or assistance to Stewart, Earl of Both- 
well, in a recent treasonahle exploit. James, with- 
oat recollecting, perhaps, the hostility hetween the 
^ two earls, sent Huntly with a commission to bring 
the Earl of Murray to his presence. Huntly pro- 
bably rejoiced in the errand, as giving him an 
«pportunity of avenging himself on his feudal 
enemy. He beset the house of Dunnibirsel, on the 
northern side of the Forth, and summoned Murray 
to surrender. In reply, a gun was fired, which 
niortally wounded one of the Gordons. The as- 
«ailants proceeded to set fire to the house ; whea 
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Dunbar, Sheriff of the county of Moray, said to the 
earl, " Let us nnt stny to be burned in llie flaming 
huuse; I will go out foremost, and tliu Gordons, 
taking rae for your lordship, will kill me, while you 
escape in the coiifusion." Tliey rushed uut among 
their enetnies accorditigly, and Dunbar was slain. 
But hm deatli did not snve liis Iriend, as he had 
generously intended. Murray indeed escaped for 
tlie moment, but aa he fled towards the roiJia by 
the sea-shurB, he was trated by the silken tasaek 
attached tu bis headpiece, which had taken Gre aa 
he broke out from among' tlie flameB. By ÜÜ» 
jneans the pursuers fuUuwed him duwn amongHt 
the cViBs near the sea, and Gordon of Buokie, who 
18 Said t« have been the first th.ifc oTertook him, 
wonnded him ntortally. As Murray was gasping 
in the last agony, Huntly came up ; and it is alleg- 
ed by tradition, that Gordon pointed bis diric 
against the person of hia chief, Baying, " By 
Hearen, lay lord, you shall be as deep in as I," 
and so compelled him to wound Murray whiUt he 
was dying. Hnntly, with a warering Iiand, strodc 
tlie expiring earl on the face. Tldnking of liU 
superior beaaty, even in that moment of parting 
Itfe, Murray staraoiered uut the dying word«r 
" You have spoiled a better face than your onm." 
After tbisdeedofyiulence, Huntly did notchoOM 
to return to Edinburgh, but departed für the North-- 
Hu took refuge for the moment in the castle sf 
Suvenscraig, belonging to the Lord Sinclair, who 
told him, with a mixture of Scottish caution and 
Scottish hospitality, that he was welcome to come 
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in, bat would have been twice as welcome to have 
passed by. Gordon of Buckie, when a long period 
had elapsed, avowed his contrition for the guilt he 
had incnrred. 

Soon afterwards, three lords, the Earls of Hunt- 
' \y and Errol, who had always professed the Catho- 
' Ixe religion, and the young Earl of Angus, who had 
become a convert to that faith, were accused of 
corresponding with the King of Spain, and of de- 
signing to introduce Spanish troops into Scotland 
for the restoration of the Catholic religion. The 
Story which was told of this conspiracy does not 
seem very probable. However, the King ordered 

• the Earl of Argyle to march against the Popish 

* lords, with the northern forces of Lord Forbes and 
. others, who were chiefly Protestants, and entered 
. into the war with the religious emulation which 
' diyided the Reformers from the Catholics. Ar- 
, gyle likewise levied great bands of the Western 
. Highlanders, who cared but little about religion, 

but were extremely desirous of plunder. 

The army of Argyle, about ten thousand streng, 

, encountered the forces of Huntly and Errol at 
Glenlivat, on the 3d of October, 1594. The shock 
was very smart. But the Gordons and Hays, 
though far inferior in numbers, were gentlemen, 
well mounted, and completely armed, and the fol- 
lowers of Argyle had only their plaids and bonnets. 
Besides, the two earls had two or three pieces of 
cannon, of which the Highlanders, unaccustomed 

. to any thing of the kind, were very apprehensive. 

: The consequence of the encounter was, that though 
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die caralry hail to cbarf^e np a faüf, encnmbered 
with Toeits and stones, and alüioogh the Highlaad- 
en fonght with great conrage, the amall body »f 
Handy and Errol, not amoanting to ahove fifieen 
handred hone, brnke, and diipersed with grest 
loM, the nnmerong hont nppoml to them. Oa tbe 
*ide oF Argyle there wat some treachery ; tbe 
Grants, it i* saiil, ne&r neighbours, and some of 
them dependentä, of the Gordons, juined thdr M 
frienda in the midst of the tray. The Chiefvf 
MacL^an and bis follotrers defended themselves 
with great coarage, bat were at length completely 
routed. Tliis was one of tlie occastons on whieh 
the Highland irregolar infantry were fonnd infe- 
rior to the compact charge of the cavaliers of tke 
Lowland conntie», with their long lances, whobeat 
them down, and scattered them in OTery direetioiL 
Upon learniiig Argyle's defeat, the King hin- 
Belf adranced into the north with a small aimyt 
and reatored tranqnillity by punishing the insargeat 

We have before mentioned, that in those wild 
days the very children had their deadly fendt, 
carried weapons, anti foUowed the bloudy examjde 
of their fathers. The fullowing instance of tbeit 
early ferocity ocoorred in September, 1595, The 
Bcbolars of the High Suhool of Edinburgh, havtag 
a dispute with their masters about tlie length of 
their htilidays, resolved to stand ont for a langer 
vacation. Accordingly, they took possession of 
the school in tliat Bort of mutiiious manner, whidi 
in England is called Barring-oul, and resisted the 
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admission of the masters. Such foolisli things 
liaTe often occorred in public schools elsewhere ; 
4>iit what was peculiar to the High School boys of 
Eidinburgh was, that they defended the school 
'with sword and pistol, and when Bailie MacMor- 
-ran, one of the magistrates, gave directions to 
fbrce the entrance, three of the boys fired, and 
^illed him on the Spot. There were none of them 
punished, because it was alleged that it could not 
be known which of them did the deed ; but rather 
becanse two of them were gentlemen's sons. So 
you see the bloodthirsty spirit of the times de- 
soend«d even to children. 

♦=' To do justice to James VI., he adopted every 
measure in bis power to put an end to these fatal 
scenes of strife and bloodshed. Wise laws were 
made for preventing the outrages which had been 
so general ; and in order to compose the feuds 
amongst the nobles, James invited the 
principal lords, who had quarr eis, to a ^^Jg^*^* 
g^eat banquet, where he endeavoured to 
make them agree together, and caused them to 
take each other's hands and become friends on the 
•€p€t, They obeyed him ; and proceeding himself 
«t their head, he made them walk in procession to 
the Gross of Edinburgh,^ still band in band, in 
teken of perfect reconciliation, whilst the provost 

' [" A coUation of wine and sweetmeato was prepared at tho 
public Cross, and there they, King and nobles, drank to each 
other with all the signs of reciprocal forgiveness and of future 
£nendship.'*— .RoBSRisoN, c. tu.] 
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and magistratea daiiced before them for joy, to s 
such » proapect uf peace and conuoril. Perhapa 
thU reconciiiation was too haaty to last long' in 
every instance ; but npon tbe wbole, tbe authority 
of tbe law gradually gained strength, and the pas- 
sions of Dien grew less fierce as U became more 
unsafe to indulge them. 

I must now fulfil mypromise} and in this place, 

teil you of another exploit on the Bor- 

^ ' ' ders, tlie last that was performed theret 

but certainty not the least remarkable for valour 

and cunduct. 

The Engliali and Scottish Wardens, or their de- 
puties, had held a day of iruce for settling Bor- 
der dUpntes, and, having parted friends, botLi 
with tbeir foUowers, n-ere returning liome. At 
every such meeting tt was the generul rule on tbe 
Bordera that tbere sliould be an abaulute triice for 
twenty-four hours, and tbat all men who atteoded 
the Warden on either side to tbe field shonld haw 
permission to ride bonie again undisturbed. 

Now, there had come to the meeting, with other 
Border men, a notorious depredator, called Wtl- 
liam Armstrong, but more commonly known by 
the name of Kinniont Willie. This man 'Was 
riding homo on the north or Scottish side of tke 
Liddell, where tliat stream divides England and 
Scotland, when some of the Englisb who had 
enmity against him, or had suffered by bis incur- 
gions, were nnable to resist the teniptation to attaek 
bim. They accordlngly dashed acrosa the rivef. 
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pursaed Kinmont Willie more than a mile within 
Scotland, made him prisoner, and brought him to 
Carlisle Castle. 

As the man talked boldly and resolutely abont 
tbe . breach of truce in bis person, and demanded 
peremptorily to be set at liberty, Lord Scrope told 
him, scoffingly, tbat before he left the castle he 
shonld bid him '< farewell," meaning, that he should 
not go without bis leave. The prisoner boldly 
answered, ^' that he would not go without bidding . 
him good-night." 

The Lord of Buccleach, who was Warden, or 
Keeper, of Liddesdale, demanded the restoration of 
Kinmont Willie to liberty, and complained of bis . 
being taken and imprisoned as a breach of the 
Border-laws, and an insult done to himself. Lord ; 
Scrope refused, or at least evaded, giving up bis . 
prisoner. Buccleach then sent him a challenge, 
which Lord Scrope declinedtoaccept,on the ground 
of bis employment in the public Service. The Scot- 
tish chief, therefore, resolved to redress by force 
the insult which bis country, as well as himself, had 
snstained on the occasion. He collected about three 
hnndred of bis best men, and made a night march 
to ^Carlisle castle. A small party of chosen men 
dismounted, while the rest remained on horseback, 
to repel any attack from the town. The night be- 
log misty and rainy, the party to whom that duty 
was committed approached the foot of the walls, 
and tried to scale them by means of ladders which . 
tfaey had brought with them for the purpose. But 
the.ladders were fonnd too short. , They then, with 
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miniog' instruments which they had provided, burst 
open a postern, or wicket-door, and entersd tfae 
Castle. Tlieir cliief bad given them Biriet Orders to 
do no härm save to thosc who opposed them, so 
tbat the fen* guards, wliom the alarm broog'hl to- 
gether, were driven hack withont much injary. 
Being mastera of tlis Castle, ttie trumpets of Ute 
Scottish Warden were then blown, to the no amaU 
terror of the inhabitants of Cai'lisle, surprised ost 
of their quiet Eleep by the sonnds ef invaaion at m 
early nn bour. The bells of the Castle rang ont; 
thuse of the Cathedral and Moot-hall answered; 
drama best to arms ; and beacons were IJgfated, to 
alarm the warlike country around. 

In the meitnwbile, the Scottisfa party had done 
the errand they came for. They had freed Kin- 
mont Willie from hia dungeun. . The first thing 
Armstrong did was to shout a guod-night to Ijord 
Scrope, asking him, at the sanie tiiue, if he had asy 
newB for Scotland. The Borderers strictly obeyed 
the commanda of their chief, in forbearing to take 
any booty. Theyreturned from the castle, bringe 
ing with them' their rescued conntryman, and ■ 
g'entleman named Spenser, an attendant on the eon- 
stable of the Castle. Buccleuch dismissed him, with 
bis commendations to Salkeld tbe constable, wbom 
he eateemed, be said, a better gentleman than Lord 
Scrope, bidding him say it was the Warden of 
Liddeadale who had done the exploit, and prayiiip 
the constable, if be desired the name of a man of 
lionour, to isanefortb andseekarevenge. Bucclench 
then ordered the retreat, wbicb lie performed with 
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great leisure, and re-entered Scotland at snnrise 
in honour and safety. *^ There had never been a 
more gallant deed of yassalage done in Scotland," 
says an old historian, <^ no, not in Wallace's days." 

Queen Elizabeth, as you may imagine, was dread- 
fully angry at this insult, and demanded that Bnc- 
deuch should be delivered up to the English, as he 
had committed so great an aggression upon their 
kontier during the time of peace. The matter was 
laid before the Scottkh Parliament. King James 
himself pleaded the qnestion on the part of Eliza- 
beth, wiiling, it may be supposed, to recommend 
himself to that Princess by bis tameness and doci- 
lity. The Secretary of State replied in defence of 
Buccleuch ; and the Scottish Parliament finallv 
TOted that they would refer the qnestion to com- 
missioners, to be chosen for both nations, and would 
abide by their decision. But concerning the pro- 
posed surrender of Buccleuch to England, the Pre- 
sident declared, with a loud voice, that it would be 
time enough for Buccleuch to go to England when 
the King should pass there in person. 

Buccleuch finally ended the discussion by going 
to England at the King's personal request, and on 
the understanding that no evil was to be done to 
him. Queen Elizabeth desired to see him per- 
8onally, and demanded of him how he dared com« 
mit such aggression on her territory. He answered 
undauntedly, that he knew not that thing which a 
man dared not do. Elizabeth admired the ans wer, 
imd treated this powerful Border chief with dis- 
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tinction durin^ the time be remained in Engknd, 
which was nut long. 

But tlie atranfrest adventure of Janios's rei^ 
WB9 thfl event cnlled tlie Gowrie Conspiracy, orer 
whiuli liiere hanga a, Bort of mystery, wliich täme 
has not even yet completely dispeÜBd. Yon maM 
recollect that thera was an Earl of Gowri« OOH- 
demued and executed, when James was but a boy> 
Tfaia nobleman left two sons, bearing the family 
name of Ituth^en, who were well educated abroad, 
and accoutited hopeful yoiing men. Thn King 
reatored to tiie eldest the title anil estate of Gowrie, 
snd favoured tliem botli rery mucli. 

Now, it dianc«d in the montli of August, 1600, 
that Alexander RuCliven, the yonnger of the two 
Krotbera, came early one morning to t!ie King, wh» 
was then Lunting in tbe Park of Falklnnd, nnd told 
him a Story of bis bavitig seized a suspicious-look- 
ing man, n Jesuit, as he supposed, with a large 
pot of gold under bis cloak. This man Radiren 
Said he bad detained prisoner at bis brother's house, 
in Pertb, tili the King sbould examine him, and 
take posseBgion of the treasure. With tbis atory 
he decoyed James from the hunting-field, and per- 
Buaded him to rlde with him to Pertb, without any 
other Company than a few noblemen and attend- 
ante, who fullowed the King wicbout orders> 

Wiien ihey arrived at Perth, they entered 
Gowrie-bouse, tbe mansion of the Earl, a largo 
massive building, linving gardens which stretched 
down to tbe river Tay. Tbe Earl of Gowrie was, 
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or seemed surprised, to see the King arrive so 
unexpectedly, and caused some enter tainment to 
be hastily prepared for bis Majesty's refreshment. 
After the King had dined, Alexander Ruthven 
pressed him to come with him to see the prisoner 
in private ; and James, curious by nature, and 
snfficiently indigent to be inquisitive after money, 
followed him from one apartment to another, until 
Rathven led him into a little turret, where there 
stood — ^not a prisoner with a pot of gold — but an 
armed man, prepared, as it seemed» for some 
violent enterprise. 

The King started back, but Ruthven snatched 
the dagger which the man wore, and pointing it 
to James's breast, reminded him of bis father the 
!Earl of Gowrie's death, and commanded him, upon 
pain of death, to submit to his pleasure. The King 
replied that he was but a boy when the Earl of 
Gowrie suffered, and upbraided Ruthven with 
iDgratitude. The conspirator, moved by remorse 
or.some other reason, assured the King that his 
life should be safe, and left him in the turret with 
the armed man, who, not very well selected to aid 
in a purpose so desperate, stood shaking in his 
annour, without assisting either his master or the 
King. 

Let US now see what was passing below, during 
this Strange scene betwixt the King and Ruthven. 
The attendants of James had begun to wonder at 
his absence, when they were suddenly informed by 
a servant of the Earl of Gowrie, that the King had 
mounted his horse, and iiad set out on his return to 
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FalklanJ. The nobletnen and attendants rusheil 
rtyard of tho mansiun, aiid called fitr 
their horses, tbe Eai'l of Gowrie at tlio aame time 
hnrrying- them away. Here the porter interfered, 
and anid the King could not liave kft tlie hoiue, 
since hu had not passed the gate, of wlnch )ie had 
the keys. Gowrie, on the other band, called tbe 
man a liar, and insisted that tbe King liad departed. 

White the attendants of James knew not what 
to think, a half aniothered, yet terrified voice, tra« 
beard to scream from the window of a turret above 
tbeir heads, — " Help ! Treason ! Help I my Lord 
of Marl" They luoked npvrards, and bebeld 
James'g face in great agitation pushed throngh 
the window, wbilo a liand was aeen graspin^ iä» 
tbroat, as if some one behind endeavoured by vio- 
lence to draw him back. 

Tbe explanalion was as follows : — The BUng, 
when leFc alone with ihearnted man, had, itEeenu, 
prevailed upon him to open the lattice window. 
This was just done when Alexander Ruthron 
again entered the turret, and, swearlng that tlis» 
was no remedy, but the King; mnst needs die, Ita 
seiied on him, and endeavoured by main force to 
tie his band» with a garter. James regigted, in äie 
extremity of despaii', and dragging Rnthven toth* 
window, now open, called out to his attendants in 
the manner we bare described. His retinue haat- 
cned to his assistance. The greater part ran to 
the prinzipal sbürcase, of which they found -the 
doorä shut, and immediately cndearoured to forca 
themopen. Mean timeapage of the King* 
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Sir John Ramsay, discovered a back stair whieb 
led him to the tarret, where Ruthven and the King 
were still struggling. Ramsay stabbed Rathven 
twice with bis dagger, James calling to him to 
strike high, as he bad a doublet of proof on bim. 
Ramsay then thrust Ruthven, now mortally 
wonnded, towards the private staircase, where he 
was met by Sir Thomas Erskine and Sir Hugh 
Herries, two of the royal attendants, wbo despatch- 
ed him with their swords. His last words were, — 
*^ Alas ! I am not to blame for this action." 

Tbis danger was scarcely over, when the Earl 
of €rowrie entered the outer Chamber, with a 
drawn sword in each band, followed by seven at- 
tendants, demanding vengeance for the death of 
Ins brother. The King's followers, only four in 
nnmber, thrust James, ibr the safety of his person, 
back into the turret-closet, and shat the door ; and 
then engaged in a conflict, which was the more 
desperate, that they fonght four to eight, and Her- 
nes was a lame and disabled man. But Sir John 
Ramsay having run the Earl of Gowrie through 
the heart, he dropped dead without speaking a 
word, and his servants üed. The doors of the 
great staircase were now opened to the nobles, who 
were endeavouring to force their way to the King^s 
assistance. 

In the mean time a new peril threatened the King 
and his few attendants. The slain Earl of Gowrie 
was provost of the town of Perth, and much be- 
laved by the Citizens. On hearing what bad hap- 
pened, they ran to arms, and surrounded the man- 
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sion-iioase, wliere thia tragedy hitd been acted, 
threatening:,that if tljeir provost were nol <l«livereil 
ttfthem safeandsonnd, theKing'a green coat Gliould 
pay für it. Their vialeiiue was at last ijuieted by 
tlie mngiatrates of tlie Iowa, and tlie mob were 
prevaiied on to disperse. 

The object of tbig stränge conspiracy is one of 
tlie daricest in bistory, and what made ic stranger, 
tbe armed man who was Ktatiuned in the tarret 
could tbrow no light upon it. He proved to be 
one HenderBon, Steward to the Earl of Gowrie, 
who had been ordered to arm himscif für the pnr- 
pose of taking a Higbland tliiüf, and was posted in 
tbe turret by Alexander Rutliven, withoat any in- 
timation what he was to do ; so tbat the whole 
scene came lipon bim by surprise. The mystery 
seemed so impenetrablu, and so much of the narra> 
tire rested upon James's own testimotiy, that rasny 
pergons of tliat pcriod, and even some historians of 
aar own day, Iiare thought that it was not a eon-- 
spiracy of the brothera against tbe King, but of thfl 
King against the bi'otliers ; and that James, liaving' 
taken a dislike to them, had cuntrived the bloody 
scenei und theii tbrown tlie blame on tlie Riitlivemi, 
wliu guffered in it. But, besides the placability 
and gentleness of James's disposition, nnd besidea 
tbe cunsideration tliat no adequato motive canbe. 
astigned, or even conjectured, for bis perpetraüng 
such an i nhospi table inurder, itoughttobe remem- 
bered tbat ths King was natorally timorous, and 
could not even look at a drawn su'ord withont 
shuddering ; so tbat it is contrary to all reaaon and^ 
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' probability to suppose that he could be the deviser 
of a scheine, in which bis life was repeatedly ex- 
posed to the most imminent danger. However, 
inany of the clergy refused to obey James's order 
to keep a day of solemn thanksgiving for the King's 
deliverance, intimating, without hesitation, that 
they greatly doubted the truth of bis story. One 
of them beingpressed by the King very hard, said — 

' *^ That doubtless he must believe it, since bis 
majesty said he had seen it ; bot that, had he seen 
it himself, he would not have believed bis own 
eyes." James was much vexed with this incre- 

* dulity, for it was hard not to obtain credit after 
haying been in so much danger.^ 

Nine years after the afiair, some light was 

ihrown upon the transaction by one Sprot, a no- 

tary-public, who, out of mere curiosity, had pos- 

sessed himself of certain letters, said to have been 

written to the Earl of Gowrie by Robert Logan of 

' Kestabrig, a scheming, turbulent, and proüigate 

man« In these papers, allusion was repeatedly 

' inade to the death of Gowrie's father, to the re- 

' Tenge which was meditated, and to the execution of 

' [Hve ministers of Edinburgh, wbo refused compliance, 

' were commanded to remove from tbe city within forty-eigbt 

Lours, and probibited preacbing mitbin tbe Hing's dominions» 

* under pain of death. Four of tbat number acknowledging tbeir 
fault, were pardoned and remitted. But Mr Robert Bruce, 
taking a course by himself, and saying, ** he wouJd reverence his 
2diaje8ty*8 reports of that accident, but could not say he was per» 
»uaded ofthe truth ofitt" was banished the Kiog's dominions and 

* went into France* SroTSWooD, p. 462-3 
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some great nnd periluus enterprise. Lastly, tbere 
was intimation that ttie Rathvens were to bring' a 
' prieuncr by sea tO Liogan's furtreas of Paalcastle, s 
very stcong and inacccssible tower, overbanging 
the Bea, on the coast of Berwicbsbire. Tliis place 
he recommends aa suitablo for ki^epliig some im- 
portant prisoner in safety aiid concealment, aad 
addg, be had kept Botbweli tbere in bis uttnost di»- 
treases, let the King aitd bis coancil «ay what tbey 
would. 

All these espreesions apem to point at a plot, 
not afi'ectiiig tlie King's lil'e, but bia personal U- 
berty, and make it prubable, that wben Alexander 
Rutbven had frigbtened tiie King into silence and 
compliance, tbe brothers intended to carry bim 
through the gardena, and put bim on board of a 
boat, and so conveying him down the frithof Tay, 
niigbt, after making a private aignal, whicb Logwi 
ailudes to, place tbeir royal prlsoner in aecurity at 
Fastcastle. The aeizing upon the peraan of tbe 
King was a common enterprise among the ScotUdi 
noblee, and the father of the Ruthvena htid lost hü 
life for such an attempt. AdoptJng this as th^ 
Intention, it ia probable tlint Queen Elizabeth was 
priry to tlie attempt ; and perhapa hnving fonnd 
ao much conveniency from detaining the person of 
Afary in eaptirity, abe might have farmed aome 
similar plan for obtaining tbe custody of her aon- 

I muat not conclude this siory withont obserriog, 
that Logan's bones were brought into a court of 
justice, for the purpoae of being tried after death, 
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and that he was declared guilty, and a sentence of 
forfeiture pronounced against him. Bat it has not 
been noticed that Logan, a dissolate and extrava- 
gant man, was deprived of great part of his estate 
before his death, and that the King, therefore, could 
faaye no lucrative object in following out this ancient 
and barbarons form of process. The fate of Sprot, 
the notary, was singnlar enough. He was con- 
demned to be hanged for keeping these treasonable 
letters in his possession, without communicating 
%hem to the government; and he su£Pered death 
accordingly, asserting to the last that the letters 
were genuine, and that he had only preserved them 
£rom Goriosity. This fact he testified even in the 
agonies of death ; for, being desired to give a sign 
of the truth and sincerity of his confession, after he 
was thrown off from the ladder, he is said to bare 
clapped his hands three times. Yet some persons 
eontinned to think, that what Sprot told was un- 
tme, and that the letters were forgeries ; but it 
seems great incredulity to doubt the truth of a 
eonfession, which brought to the gallows the uian 
'who made it ; and, of late years, the letters produ- 
ced by Sprot are regarded as genuine by the best 
jiidges of these matters. When so admitted, they 
Tender it evident that the purpose of the Gowrie 
eongpiracy was to make King James a prisoner in 
the remote and inaccessible tower of Fastcastle, 
and perhaps ultimately to deliver him up to Queen 
Elizabeth. 

We nbw approach the end of this collection of 
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Tales. King James VI. of Scotland married 
datighter üf tlie King of Denmark, ciiiled Anae ot 
Denmark. They lind a iamily, wliiuli recomrnended 
them very mach to tlie English people, wha wen 
'üred of seeing their crown pass from one female to 
another, without any proapect of mtdu succesaiaii. 
. Tfaey began, tLeretbre, to turn tbeir eyea towards 
James as the nearest liejr of King Henry VIII^ 
and tlie riglitful successur, wlieti Queen Elizabeth 
shonld fall. Sbe was now uld, her bt'altli broken, 
and her feelingg painfully agitated by the death of 
Essex, her principal favourite. Aftec hia execQ- 
tion, she could scarcdy be said eyer to enjoy either 
health or reason. She sat on a pile of i:usbion8, 
vith her finger in her niouth, attending, as it 
Beemed, to nothing, saving to the prayers which 
wem from time to time read in her cliamber. 

While the Queen of England was thus stmg- 
glingout the last momentaof life, her subjecta were 
making interest with her successor, James, witfa 
whom even Cecil himself, the Prime Minister of 
flngland, had long kept up a secret correspOH' 
dence. The breath had no sooner left Elizabetb'i 
body, than the near rolation and godson of tbe 
late Queen, Sir Robert Carey, got on horsebackj 
and, travelling with a rapid ity which almost 
equalled that of the modern mail-coaclt, carried to 
the Palace of Holyrood the iiews, that James waa 
King of England, France, and Ireland, as well as 
of bis native dominioiis of Scotland. 

James arrived in London on tbe 7th of May, 
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1603, and took possession of his new realms with- 
out the slightest Opposition ; and thus the island of 
Great Britain, so long divided into the separate 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, became sabject 
to äie same princc. Here, therefore, must end the 
Tales of your Grandfather, so far as they 
relate to the History of Scotland* considered as a 
dislinct and separate kingdom. 
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TO HUGH LITTLEJOHN, ESQ. 

My dear Child, 

I Now address to you three volumes of Scot- 
tish Stories, wbich bring down the History of 
that Country from the period when England 
and Scotland became subject to the same King 
until that of the Union, whjen they were finally 
united into one Kingdom. That you, and 
children of your age, may read these little 
books with pleasure and improvement, is the 
desire and hope of, 

My dearest Ghild, 

Your very afFeetionate Grandfather, 

WALTER SCOTT. 



Abbotsford 
Ibth Odober, 1828 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Progress of Civüisation in Society, 

The kind reception which the former Tales, 
written for your amusement and edification, have 
met withy induces me, my dear little boy, to make 
an attempt to bring down my historical narrative 
to a period, when the union of England and Scot- 
land became as complete, in the intimacy of feel- 
ings and interests, as law had declared and intend- 
ed them to be, and as the mutual advantage of both 
countries had long, though in vain, required. The 
importance of events, however, and the desire to 
State them clearly, have induced me for the present 
to stop short at the period of the Union of the 
Kingdoms. 

We left oflF, you may recollect, when James, the 
sixtli of that name who reigned in Scotland, suc- 
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ceeded, by the death of Queen EliEabeth, to tbe 
throne of England, and thus beeanie Sovereign of 
the whole Island of Brita,in. Irelandalso belonged 
to bis dominions, haying been partly Bubdaed by 
the arins of the EngÜsh, and partly surrendered to 
tbem by tho snbmiasion of the nativeü. Thera had 
been, during Elizabeth'» time, many wars with the 
nntire lords and chiefs of tlie country ; bnt the 
Engliah finally obtained the undisturhed and undis- 
puted poasessiiin of tbat rieh and beautifol Island. 
Thus the three kingdoms, forined by tbe Britannic 
Islands, came into the poBsession of one Sovereign, 
who was tbas fixed in a. Situation of strength and 
security, wbich was at tbat time tlie lot of few 
monarchs in Europe. 

King James'a power was the greater, tbat the 
progress of human society had greatly augoiented 
the wisdom of stalesmeii and counsellurs, and given 
strength and stability to those laws whiuh preserve 
the poor and helpless against the encroacliments of 
the wealthy and the powerful. 

But Master Littlejohn may ask me what I mean 
by the Progress of Human Society; anditismy 
duty to explain it as intelligibly as I can. 

If you consider tiie lower order of animals, sndl 
as birds, dogs, cattle, or any clnss of the brüte crea- 
tion, you will £nd tbat tbey are, to every nsefiil 
parpose, deprived of tlie means of üommunicating 
their ideas to each otlier. Tbey bare cries, indeed, 
by which tbey expre^s pleasure or pain — fear or 
hope^but tbey have no fuimed speeub, by which, 
lilce men, they can conrerse together. God AI- 
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migfaty, who called all creatnres into existence in 
such manner as best pleased bim, bas imparted to 
those inferior animals no power of improving their 
Situation, or of communicating with each other. 
There is, no donbt, a difference in the capacity of 
these inferior classes of creation. But thoagh one 
inrd may build her nest more neatly than one of a 
difPerent class, or one dog may be more clever and 
more capable of learning tricks than another, yet> 
as it wants language to explain to its comrades the 
advantages which it may possess, its knowlcdge 
dies with it ; thus birds and dogs continne to use 
the same general habits proper to the species, which 
they have done since the creation of the world. In 
other words, animals have a certain limited degree 
of sense termed instinct, which teaches the present 
race to seek their food, and provide for their safety 
and comfort, in nearly the same manner as their 
parents did before them since the beginning of time, 
bnt does not enable them to communicate to their 
saccessors any improvements, or to derive any 
increase of knowledge from the practice of their 
predecessors. Thus you may remark, that the 
example of the swallo w, the wren, and other birds, 
which Cover their nests with a roof to protect them 
against the rain, is never imitated by other classes, 
who continue to construct theirs in the same ex- 
posed and imperfect mann er since the beginning of 
the World. 

Another circumstance, which is calculated to 
prevent the inferior animals from rising above the 
rank in nature which they are destined to hold, is 
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the short time during wliich theyremain noder the 
care of tlieir parents. A few «eeks gives tlie youvg 
nestlings of «very seasun, strengtli and inciinatioB 
to leaye the prolection of tlie parents ; the tender 
attaclinient which hos subsisted wtiile the jomig 
bird was unable to provide für itself witliont as- 
aUtance is entiruly broken off, and in a week of 
two more they probabiy do not kiioiv eaeh otfaer. 
The young uf tlie elieep, tlie cow, and tlie horse, 
attend and feed by the mother's side for a certün 
short period, during- wliith they are protected by 
her care, and supported by her milk ; but they hare 
HO sooner attained the strength necessary to defend 
themselves, and the sense to provide for their 
waotg, than they separate from the mother, and all 
intercourse between the parent and her ofTspring 
is closed for ever. 

Tiiua each separate tribe of aninials retains ex- 
actly the sume Station in the general order of the 
universe wliich was occupied by its predeceason; 
and ao existing generation either is, or can be, 
much better instructed, or raore Ignorant, than tfait 
which preceded or that whiuh is to como after ib 

It is widely difFereiit wich mankind. God, w 
we are told in Scriptlire, was pleased to make man 
after hia own image. By thia you are not to un- 
deratand that the Creator uf }iearen and eatth has 
any risible form or shape, to which the human 
body beara a reaemblance ; but the meaning is, that 
as the Ood who created the World is a spirit invi- 
aible and incomprehensible, so he joined to the 
human frame sorae portion of an essence reaem- 
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bling his own, which is called the human soul, and 
which, while the body lives, continnes to animate 
and direct its motions, and on the dissolution of 
the bodily form which it has occupied, returns to 
the Spiritual world, to be answerable for the good 
and evil of its works upon earth. It is therefore 
impossible, that man, possessing this knowledge of 
right and wrong, proper to a Spiritual essence re- 
sembling those higher Orders of creation whom we 
call angels, and having some affinity, though at an 
incalculable distance, to the essence of the Deity 
Bimself, should have been placed under the same 
Vmitations in point of progressive improvement 
with the inferior tribes, who are neither responsible 
for the actions which they perform under directions 
of their instinct, nor capable^ by any exertion of 
their own, of altering or improving their condition 
in the scale of creation. So far is this from being 
the case with man, that the bodily organs of the 
human frame bear such a correspondence with the 
properties of his soul, as to give him the means, 
when they ar>e properly used, of enlarging his 
powers, and becoming wiser and more skilful from 
hour to hour, as long as his life permits ; and not 
only is this the case, but tribes and nations of men 
assembled together for the purpose of mutual pro- 
tection and defence, have the same power of altera- 
tion and improvement, and may, if circumstances 
are favourable, go on by gradual Steps from being 
a wUd horde of naked barbarians, tili they become 
a powerful and civilized people. 

The capacity of amending our condition byin- 
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cresse of knowledge, wlticli, in fact, aSbrcfs the 
means by which man rises Ui be the lord of creo- 
tion, ig groaniled on tbe peculiar advantages pos- 
sessed by the human rnce. Let ns louk EomBn-hat 
closely into Ibis, my dear boy, for it involves iome 
truths equally curioua and important. 

If man, thongh posssased of tlie same imniortal 
«ssence or soul, which enables bim to choose and 
refuse, to judge and condemn, to reasun and cod' 
clnde, were to be wilhtjut the power of commmii- 
oting to bis fellow-men the conclusions to whid 
hi« reasoning had condacted bim, it is clear tbat 
tbe progress of each indiyidual in knowledge, 
could be only in proportion to bis own Observation 
aiid bis own powers of reasoning. But the gifi of 
speech enables any one tu communicftte tu otbers 
-whatever idea of improvement occura to bim, and 
tbua, instead of dying in the bosom uf tbe indiri- 
dual by whom it was first tbought of, it beconies 
& part of tbe stock of knuwtedge proper to tbe 
wfaole connmunity, whiuU is increased and render- 
ed generally and efFectually usefiil by tbe acceggion 
of furtber information, as opportunities occur, or 
inen of retleRting and inventive minda arise in the 
State. This usa of gpoken Jangaage, tberefore, 
^hich so gloriously distinguisbes man from the 
beaats that perish, i» tlie piimary meana of intro- 
diicing and increasing knuwledge in iufant oom- 

Another early cause of tbe improvement in hn- 
man aoclety is tbe incapacity of cliildren to aet 
Air themselves, rendering the attention and pro- 
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tection of parents to their offspring necessary for 
so long a period. Even where the food which 
the earth affords without cultivationy such as fmits 
and herbs, is most plentifully sapplied, cfaildren 
remain too helpless for many years to be capable 
of gathering it, and providing for their own Sup- 
port. This is still more the case where food mnst 
he procured by hunting, fishing, or cultivating 
the soili odcapations requiring a degree of skiÜ 
and personal strength, which children cannot pos- 
sess until they are twelve or fourteen years old. 
It follows, as a law of nature, that instead of leav- 
iBg their parents at an early age, like the yonng 
of birds or quadrupeds, the youth of the human 
flpecies necessarily remain under the protection of 
their father and mother for many years, during 
irhich they haye time to acquire all tlie knowledge 
the parents are capable of teaching. It arises also 
£rom this wise arrangement, that* the love and 
affection between the offspring and the parents, 
which among the brüte creation is the produce of 
mere instinct, and continues for a yery short time, 
becomes in the human race a deep and permanent 
feeling, founded on the attachment of the parents, 
the gratitude of the children, and the effect of long 
habit on both. 

For these reasons, it usuallyhappens,that children 
feel no desire to desert their parents, but remain 
inhabitants of the same huts in which they were 
bom, and take up the task of labouring for subsist'» 
ence in their turn, when their fathers and mothers 
are disabled by age« One or two such faipilies 
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gradaatly unile to^ether, and avail themselres of 
each otlier's Company for mutual dtfence and asaist- 
at)ce> This ie the earliest atage of human society; 
and 8ome savages have been found in this condition 
ED very rüde and Ignorant, that they may be said 
to be llttle wiser or better tban a herd of animaJa. 
The natives of New South Wales, for example, 
are, even at present, in tlie very lowcst scale of hn- 
manity, and ignorant of every art which can add 
conifort or decency to human life> These unfortn~ 
nate savages uae no clothes, construut no cabins or 
huts, and are Ignorant even of the manner oF cha- 
sing animals or catching fi^h, unless sueh of the lat- 
ter BH are Jeft by the tide, or tvhjch are foand on 
the roi;ks ; they feed upon the most disgustinganb- 
stances, snakes, worms, maggots,andwhatefertraA 
falls in their way. They know indeed how to 
kindle a fire — in that respect only they have step- 
ped beyond the deepest ignorance to which man 
can be snbjected — but they have not learned how 
to boil water ; and when they see Enropeans per- 
fortn this ordinary Operation, they have been known 
to run away in great terror. Voyagers teil us of 
other eavages who are even Ignorant of the ute of 
fire, and wlio maintain a miserable existence l^ 
subsisting on shell-fish enten raw. 

And yet, my dear boy, out of this miserable and 
degraded State, which seems worse than that of die 
animals, man has the means and power to riae inio 
the high place for which Providence hath destined 
him. In proportion as opportunities occur, theie 
savage tribes acquire the arts of civilized life ; tbey 
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construct huts to shelter them against the weather ; 
they invent arms for destroying the wild beasts by 
which they are annoyed, and for killing those whose 
flesh is adapted for food ; they domesticate othei^, 
and use at pleasure their milk, ilesh, and skins ; and 
they plant fruit-trees and sow grain as soon as they 
discover that the productions of nature most neces- 
sary for their comfort may be increased by labour 
and industry. Thus, the progress of human society, 
unless it is interrupted by some unfortunate circum- 
stances, continues to advance, and every new gene- 
ration, without losing any of the advantages already 
attained, goes on to acquire others which were un- 
known to the preceding one. 

For instance, when three or four wandering fa- 
milies of savages have settled in one place, and he- 
gen to cnltivate the ground, and collect their huts 
into a hamlet or village, they usually agree in choos- 
ing some chief to be their judge, and the arbiter of 
their disputes in time of peace, their leader and 
captain when they go to war with other tribes. 
This is the foundation of a monarchial government. 
Or, perhaps, their public affairs are directed by a 
Council, or Senate, of the oldest and wisest of the 
tribe-— this is the origin of a republican State. At 
all events, in one way or other, they put themselves 
uoder something resembling a regulär government, 
and obtain the protection of such laws as may pre- 
vent them from quarrelling with one another. 

Other important alterations are introduced by 
time. At first, no doubt, the members of the Com- 
munity Store their fruits and the produce of the 
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cliase iii conimun. Biit shortly alter, reason teadi- 
es theni ttiattlie individualwha hasbcatowedlaboui 
and trouble upon any tliiiig ao aa to render it pro- 
düctive, acquires a riglit of property, aa it is caUed, 
in the pruduce, wliicL bis efforts have in a manner 
called into existence. Thus, it is suon acknoTr- 
ledged, ttiat he who liaa pInnted a treu lias tbe sole 
right of consuming its fruit ; and tliat tie ivho hu 
sown a field of com )ias the exclusive title to gather 
in the grain. Withoat tbe labour of the planter 
and husbandman, there wuuld have been no appla 
orwheat, and therefore, these are jnstly entitied to 
tbe fruit of their labonr. In llke manner, the stota 
itself is conceived to acquira a right uf property in 
the fields cultivated by its membera, and in the 
forests and waters where they bave of old practiied 
the rights of hunting and fishing. If tuen of a dif- 
ferent tribs eoter on tlie territory of a iieighboBring 
nation, war ensues between them, and peacc is made 
by agreeing an both sidea to reasonable conditioni. 
Thus a young State extends ha possessions; and 
by its comniunii;ationB witb other tribes Inys tbe 
fonndation of public \a\\s for the regniation of 
their beharionr to each otlier in peace and in war. 
Other arrangements anse not lesa importaat, 
tending to increase the difference between maa- 
kind in their wild and original state, and tliat whieli 
they assume in the progiess of ciriliEation. One 
of the most remarkable is the Separation of the Citi- 
zens into different classes uf Society, and the intro- 
(luction of the use of money. I will Iry to Tender 
these great cbanges intelligiUe to you. 
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In the earlier stages of society, every member 
of the Community may be said to supply all bis 
wants by bis own personal labour. He acquires 
bis food by tbe cbase — be sows and reaps bis own 
grain — be gathers bis own fruit — ^be cuts tbe skin 
wbicb forms bis dress so as to fit bis own person — 
he makes tbe sandals or buskins wbicb protect bis 
feet. He is, tberefore, better or worse accommo- 
dated exactly in proportion to tbe personal skill 
and industry wbicb lie can apply to tbat purpose. 
But it is discovered in process of time, tbat one 
man bas particular dexterity in bunting, being, we 
ghall suppose, young, active, and enterprising ; 
anotber, older and of a more staid cbaracter, bas 
peculiar skill in tilling tbe ground, or in managing 
cattle and fiocks ; a tbird, lame perbaps, or infirm, 
bas a bappy talent for cutting out and stitcbing 
togetber garments, or for sbaping and sewing sboes* 
It becomes, tberefore, for tbe advantage of all, tbat 
the first man shall attend to notbing but bunting, 
the second confine bimself to tbe cultivation of tbe 
land, and tbe tbird remain at bome to make clotbes 
and sboes. But then it follows as a necessary con- 
sequence, tbat tbe buntsman must give to tbe man 
who cultivates the land a part of bis venison and 
skins, if he desires to have grain of wbicb to make 
bread, or a cow to furnish bis family.witb milk; 
and tbat both tbe bunter and tbe agriculturist must 
g;iye a share of the produce of the cbase, and a 
proportion of the grain, to tbe third man, to obtain 
irom bim clotbes and sboes. Each is thus accom-« 
modated with wbat be wants a great deal better, 
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and mure easily, bjr erery one fuliowing a separata 
(KciupatJon, than tliey cuuld posslbly have beeil, bad 
each o( tlie three been bunter, farmer, and taüor, 
in bis awn person, prnctising' two of the tradea 
awkwHrdiy aiitl unwillingly, instead üf confining 
bimself to tbat wlncb he perfectly understands, 
and puKues with guccesa. ThU müde of accom- 
mudatHin, ig called barter, and ia the earliest kind 
of triiffic by wbich men exehange their property 
witb each other, and satisfy tlieir wants by partia^ 
witb their superfliiities. 

Bat in proceas of time, barter is faund incon- 
venient. Tlie husbandman, perhips, has no usa 
für shoes when tbe sboemaker is in need of com, 
or the shoemaker may not want fürs or renison 
when tlie hunter üesires to have shoes. To re< 
medy tbis, almost all nations hare introdaced ihe 
use uf what is catied money ; that is to say, tbef 
have fixed on some partieular substanue capable of 
being divided into small portions, wliich, having; 
itself little intrinaic valne BppliL-able to human tue* 
ig nuvertlieless receired aa a representative of the 
Tulueof allcammoditieB. Part icular kind s of ahelU 
are Dsed as money in some countries ; in otber^ 
leather, clotb, or iron, are employed ; but gold 
and silrer, divided into smnll portions, are used 
für tbis iniportant purpose almost all over Uia 
World. 

Tliat you may understand tho use of this circa- 

latlng representative of the value of commodities, 

iprebend the convenience wliich it affords, 

ippose that the hunter, as tve furmerly sald. 
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wanted a pair of shoes, and the shoeraaker had no 
occasion for venison, but wanted some corn, while 
the husbandman, not desiring to have shoes, stood 
in need of some other commodity. Here are three 
men, each desirous of some article of necessity, or 
eonvenience, which he cannot obtain by barter, be- 
canse the party whom he has to deal with does not 
want the commodity which he has to offer in ex- 
change. But supposing the use of money intro- 
dnced, and its value acknowledged, these three 
persons are accommodated by means of it in the 
amplest manner possible. The shoemaker does 
not want the venison which the hunter offers for 
«ale, but some other man in the village is willing 
to purchase it for five pieces of silver — the hunter 
«ells bis commodity, and goes to the shoemaker» 
wfao, though he would not barter the shoes for the 
▼enison which he did not want, readily sells them 
-for the money, and, going with it to the farmer, 
i>uys from him the quantity of corn he needs ; while 
the farmer, in his turn, purchases whatever he is in 
want of, or if he requires nothing at the time, layg 
the pieces of money aside, to use when he has oc- 
casion. 

Tlie invention of money is followed by the gra- 
4aal rise of trade. There are men who make it 
their business to buy various articies, and seil them 
again for profit ; that is, they seil them somewhat 
•dearer than they bought them. This is conve* 
nient for all parties ; since the original proprietor» 
Are willing to seil their commodities to those 
«tore-keepers, or shopkeepersi at a low rate, to ba 
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SAveä the Ironble of liawking lliem about in si-arch 
of ii cuütomer ; wtiile tlie public m g'fineral are 
equally willing to buy from such intermediHte 
dealer», because they are sure to ba immediately 
Bupplied wilb wbal tliey want. 

The numenius tranaaetiuns occasioned by the 
iiilroduction of mnney, together with »tlier de- 
CQmstances, soon desiroy the eqaality uf ranbi 
Wliich prevaüs in an parly «tage of souiety. Saow 
men hoRrd ap qnantities »f gold and silver, beeonM 
rieh, and hire tlie assistanue of others lo du tbeir 
-wurk ; some waste or spend their earning;», becQme 
poor, and sink into the capadty of aerrarits. Some 
men are wise and Kkilful, and, itistinguishing tbem- 
selves by tlieir exploits in battle and tlieir cuunsela 
in peace, tise to the management of public affaic». 
Others, and much greator numbers, have no laote 
Talour thnn tu fuUow wliero they aie led, and BO 
inore talent than to act ua thsy are comnianded. 
These last sink, as a matter of course, into obsco- 
rity, white the others beconie generals and statM- 
men. The attainment of learning tends also to 
increase the differenoe uf ranks. Those wko 
reiieive a gond edncaiioti hy tlie cnrc of thcir 
parents, or poüsess so niui:li strength of niind tnd 
readiness of talent as to educate theraselves, beoonw 
separated from the more Ignorant of the eam- 
munity, and form a distinct ulass and condition lOC 

*thoir own ; holding iio more eommmiicatiaa witb 
thü others than is ahsolutely necessary- 

In this way the whole order of anciety is diAnged, 

■nnd instcad of presenting the uniform appeantace 
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of one large family, each member of which has 
nearly the same rights, it seems to resemble a con^ 
Yederacy or association of di£Perent ranks, classes, 
And conditions of men, each rank filling up a certain 
•department in society, and discharging a class of 
duties totally distinct from those of the others. 
The Steps by which a nation advances from the 
'natural and simple State which we have just de- 
«cribed, into the more complicated system in which 
ranks are distinguished from each other, are called 
the progress of society, or of civilisation. It is 
attended, like all things human, with much of evil 
as well as good ; but it seems to be a law of our 
moral nature, that, faster or slower, such alterations 
must take place, in consequence of the inventions 
'foid improvements of succeeding generations of 
mankind. 

Another alteration, productive of consequences 

not less important, arises out of the gradual pro- 

'^ess towards civilisation. In the early State of 

«oeiety, every man in the tribe is a warrior, and 

• liable to serve as sucli when the country requires 

• bis assistance ; but in progress of time the pursuit 
of the military art is, at least on all ordinary occa- 

. «ions, confined to bands of professional soldiers, 

• whose business it is to fight the battles of the State, 
' when required, in consideration of which they are 

paid by the Community, the other members pf 
which are thus left to the uninterrupted pursuit of 
their own peaceful occupations. This alteration is 
attended with more important consequences than 
«v'e can at present pause to enumerate« 
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Wo linve Said tliat tlio^ie miglity chang-es wliicb 
bring meti to dwell in uistlea and citiea instead of 
haU and cives, and enabl« tliem to cultivate the 
scienceB and sabdiiu the elements, instead oF being 
plunged in igiiorance and snpersiiiion, are owin^ 
pritnarily to the reason witli which God h.is gr*- 
cioiialy endowed llie hunrnn racB ; and in a secand 
degree to the power of speech, by wiiiuh vre enjoy 
ihe facuUy of comniunicatiiig to eacli otber the 
resiilt of our own rsflei^tions. 

Biit it \s evident that society, when its adrance 
ia düpendent npon oral tradition alone, must be 
liable to many interruptions. The imagination of 
the gpeiklter, and tlie dulness or want ot cümpreben* 
sion of tlm bearer, may lead to many errors : and 
it 18 generaUy fuund that Knowledge makea bot 
very slow progresa until tlie art of writing is du- 
corered, by which a fixed, accurate, and substsn- 
tial form can be given to the wisdom of past agei« 
Whpn this noble art is attained, there is k iure 
fonndation laid for the preaerration and increaae of 
knowledge. The record is removed from theia- 
accurate recollection of the aged, and placed ins 
safe, tangible, and imperishable form, which may 
be subjected to the in^ipfction of varions penoBB, 
until the sense is completely explained and cumpre- 
hended, with the least possjble chance of duubt or 
nncertainty. 

By the art of writing', a bnrrier is lixed againit 
tbose viülent changes su apt tu take place in the 
early stages of society, by which all the frniu of 
knowledge are frequenlly deatroyeJ, aa those of 
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the earth are by a hnrricane. Sappose, fbr exampl^, 
a case, wliich freqnently happens in the early his- 
tory of mankind, that sotne nation which has made 
considerable progress tn the arts, is invaded and 
snbdaed by another which is more powerfal and 
linmerous, though more Ignorant than themselres. 
It is clear, that in this case, as the rüde and Igno- 
rant Victors would set no value on the knowledge 
of the vanquished, it would, if intrusted only to the 
meinory of the individuals of the conquered people, 
be gradually lost and fbrgotten. Bot if the usefnl 
discoveries made by the ancestors of the vanquished 
people were recorded in writing, the manuscripts 
in which they were described, though they might 
be neglected for a season, would, if preserved at all, 
probably attract attention at some more fortunate 
period. It was thus, when the empire of Rome, 
having reached the utniost height of its grandeur, 
was broken down and conquered by numerons 
tribes of Ignorant though brave barbarians, that 
those admirable works of classical learning, on 
ivhicli such value is justly placed in the present day, 
were rescued from total destruction and oblivion by 
manuscript copies preserved by chance in the old 
libraries of churches and convents. It may indeed 
be taken as an almost iniallible maxim, that no 
nation can make any great progress in useful know- 
ledge or civilisation, until their improvement can 
be rendered stähle and permanent by the invention 
of writing. 

Another discovery, however, almost as import- 
ant as that of writing, was made dmring the fif- 
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teenth centnry. I mean tlie invention uf printin^i 
Writing with ttie hand miist be oln-aya a slow, 
difficuU, and expensive Operation j and vFhen the 
maniiscript is firiished, it is perliaps laid »side among 
the Btores of some greal librnry, wliere it may be 
tieglected by atudents, and must, at any rate, be 
accessible to very few persons, and subjert to bo 
deatroyed by nunierous accidenta. But tlie ad- 
mirable invention of printing enables tbe artist ta 
make a tliousand copies Froni tlie original mano- 
acript, by Imving them stamped upon paper, in far 
lesa tiine and with lesa expense tban it would coit 
to make lialf a dozen suvh cnpies with tlie pen. 
From the period of thia gluriuus discoyery, know- 
ledge of every kind may be satd to liare been 
brougbc out of tlie darknesa of cloistei's and nni- 
versities, where it was known only to a few scbu- 
lara, into the broad liglit of day, vrhere its trea- 
sures were aocesgible to all men. 

The Bible itself, in which we find the ruleg of 
eternal life, as well as a tliousand invaluiible lessoH 
for our condact in thia world, was, before the in- 
vention of printing, totally inaccessible to all, sare 
the priests of Ronie, who found it their interest.to 
disconrage tlie periisal of tlie Scriptures by a^y 
except their own order, and thus screened frc^n 
diacorery tboae alterations and corruptiona, whi*h 
the inventiuns of Ignorant and designing menli^ 
introduced into the beautiful simplicily of the gof- 
pel. But when, by means of printing, the copipi 
of the Bible became so numerous, that every one 
aboTe the moat wretched puverty, could, at a cheap 
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price, possess himself öf a copy of the blessed rule 
of life, there was a general appeal from the errors 
and encroachments of the Cburch of Rome, to the 
Divine Word on which they professed to be found- 
ed ; a treasure formerly concealed from the public, 
but now placed within the reach of every man, 
whether of the clergy or laity. The consequence 
of these enquiries, which printing alone could have 
rendered practicable, was the rise of the happy 
Reformation of the Christian church. 

The same noble art made knowledge of a tem- 
poral kind as accessible as that which concerned 
xeligion. Whatever works of history> science, 
morality, or entertainment, seemed likely to in- 
struct or amuse the reader, were printed and dis- 
tributed among the people at large by printers and 
booksellers, who had a profit by doing so. Thudy 
the possibility of iraportant discoveries being for- 
gotten in the course of years, or of the destruc- 
tion of useful arts, or elegant literature, by the loss 
of the records in which they are preserved, was in 
a great measure removed. 

In a Word, the printing-press is a contrivance 
which empowers any one individual to address bis 
' wfaole fellow-subjects on any topic which he thinks 
important, and which enables a whole nation to 
listen to the voice of such individual, however ob- 
scure he may be, with the same ease, and greater 
oertainty, of understanding what he says, than if 
a chief of Indians were haranguing the tribe at bis 
council-fire. Nor is the important difference to 
be forgotten, that the orator can only speak to the 
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persons present, while the author of a bock ad- 
«Iresaes himself, not oiily to the race now in exjst- 
ence, but to all succeeding generatiuus, wliile liU 
work slmll be held in estimalion. 

I liure tlius endeavuureil tu tracü the steps by 
which a general civili^jHtion U found tu tulce place 
in nations with more or less rapidity, as laws and 
institutions, or externnl circum.stance», favourable 
or otberwUe, advaiice or retard the inccease oF 
knonledge, and by the course of wliich man, en- 
dowed n'ith reason, and destined for immortality, 
gradnally improvea the cundition in which Provi- 
dence has pkced bim ; wbile the inferior animala 
continue to lim by menns of the same, or neady 
tbe Bame, instincta of Bei f-p reservat! on, which havfr 
directed their species in all its descenta aince tbe 



I ha7e called your attention at some length to 
tbia matter, becauae you will now hnve to remark, 
ihaC a materiol change hnd gradually and slowty 
tiiken place, buth in tbe kingdotn of Englandi and 
in that of Scotland, wheii tbeir longqn&rreU were 
aC lengtb, in appearance, ended, by the acccsaion of 
Jamea the Sixth of Scotland tu the Engliah crown, 
which he held under the title of Jainea tbe Fitst of 
Ihat powerfui kingdom. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Jnfirmities and ill iemper ofEümheth in her latter t/earg-^»^ 
Accession qf James VI, occeptaMe on tkat account to the^ 
English^^Resort ofScotchmen to the Court at London-^ 
Quarreis between ihem and tfie Englis/i — Herbert and" 
jRamsatf — Duelling — Duel of Stetvart and Wharton — 
Attempt hy Sir John Ayres to assassinate Lord Herbert 
'^Murder of Ttamer^ a Fencing- Master y by two FoU 
iowers of Lord Sanquhar, and Execiäion of the three 
MurdererS'^ Statute against Stabbing, 

[1603—1612]. 

The whole Island of Great Britain was now 
rniited under one king, though it remained in effect 
two separate kingdoms, governed by their owik 
separate constitutions, and their own distinct codes 
of laws, and liable again to be separated, in case, by 
die death of King James without issue, the king- 
doms might have been claimed by different heirs.- 
For althoagh James had two sons, yet there was a 
possibility that they might have both died before- 
their father, in which case the sceptres of England 
imd Scotland mast have passed once more into dif- 
ferent hands. The Hamilton family wonld, in that 
case, have succeeded to the kingdom of Scotland, 
and the next heir of Elizabeth to that of Eng- 
land. Who that heir was, it might have beeo 
found difficult to determine. 
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It was in tliesi 
that James, tlie soverei 
kingdoni, wliich had für 
an alinost perpetual war 
met with a prejuiliced 
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10 be apprehended, 
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nd unpleasant receptlon 
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Suitch for their puverty, and to regard them witli 
«nmity on acconnt uf their confitant hostilily to the 
flnglish blood and name> It might iiave been sap- 
posed also, tbat a peuple so proud as tbe Eng'lisb, 
and having so many justifinble reasons for their 
pride, would have regai'ded with an evil eye tbe 
transfurence of the Süuptre from ihs band of tbe 
Tudors, wlio bad swayed it dnring five siiccessive 
reigns, to those uf a Stewart, destended from the 
ancient and delcvmined enemies of tbe ßnglish 
nation. But it waa tlie wise and gracioua pk-naure 
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Queen Elizabeth, after a long and glorious reign, 
hady in her latter days, become mach more cross and 
uncertain in her tetnper than had been the case in 
lier youth, more wilful also, and more inclined to 
exert her arbitrary power on slight occasions. One 
peculiar cause of ofFefice given to her people was 
her obstinate refusal to gratify their anxiety, by 
jmaking, as the nation earnestly desired, some ar- 
rangement for the succession to the throne after 
Jier own death* On this subject,^ indeed, she 
nnrsed so much suspicion and jealousy, as gave 
rise to more than one extraordinary scene. The 

ihe churcb, if not the downfall and destructlon of the hierarchj«, 
^om a prince whose professed religion was congenial to their own« 
The established clergy had examined bis character with more 
anxious attention ; and discovered, both in bis conduet and in bis 
controversial discourses, a strong predilection for the episcopal 
Order. The Catbolics, then a numerous and powerful party, ex- 
pected greater indulgence in their religion ; and entertained a per- 
- miasion, that its doctrines and its votaries were secretly not indif- 
ferent to a monarch, the pretensions of wbose family they had 
.first supported, and whose mother they regarded as a martyr to 
tbeir cause. But bi» peaceful and undisturbed accession must be 
ascribed to the absence of every competitor, by whonl bis title 
Gould be contested, or the affections of the people pre-occupied or 
vdivided." — History of Scotland from the Union of the Crowns, 
to the Union of the Kingdoms By Malcolm Laing, E^q., 
J800. Vol.i. pp. 2, S.j 

' f** A short time before her death," says Robertson, " sho 
l>roke the silence wbich i>he had so long preserved on that subject, 
.and told Cecil and the Lord Admiral * that her throne was the 
throne of Kings ; that she would have no mean person to ascend 
it, and that her cousin the King of Scots should be her successor." 
This she confirmed on her death-bed.** R vüi. The continua« 
tor of Sir James M*Intosh's history adds, *' She was then speech- 
less, Cecil asked her to answer by a sign, and ehe joined both 
Verbands above her head." Vol. iv. p. 145.] 
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folluwing 13 a whimsical instance, among; otliers, of 
her aiiwilliiigness to lieär uf any thing rt^apectin^ 
old a^e and its (;ansequences. 

Tlie Bisliopof St Dnvid's, preaching in her M»- 
jeüly*» presence, louk occasiun frum lud text, which 
was Psulm xc. v. 13, " Su teacli us tu nuinber Mir 
dnys, that Wh Toay apply our faearts untü wisilom," 
to allude to tlie Queen'a advanced period cif lifo, 
elie huing then sixty'three, and to the cunseqnent 
infirmities attending upon old ago ; as, for examplci 
when tiie grindera shall be faw in nuinber, and 
they wax durk wbo louk out at Windows — v/itot 
the daugbters of singing sliull be abased, niid mors 
to the like pnrpose. With the tone of theae adino- 
nitiuns the Queen was so ill satisfied, that ehe flun^ 
open tlie winduw of the closet in whidi she sote^ 
and told the preacher to keep liis admonitions M 
himself, since she plainly saw the greateat clerkt 
-(meaning scholars) were not the wisest men. Nor 
did her displeasure end here. The biHhop was 
-comtnanded to confiiie Iiimself to hin house for 
a time, and tiie Queen, referring to the circaiD' 
atanee some tinie afterwards, told her courtiera how 
much the prelate was miataken io supposing herto 
be as much decayed as perhaps he might feel bim- 
self to be. As für her, she thanked God, neither 
her stomach nor her atrength — her voice for sing» 
ing, nor her art of fingering instrunients, were an}' 
whit decayed. And to proTe the goodneas of her 
eyes, she prodaced a litüe jowel, with an inacrip* 
tion in rery small letlers, whith she offered to Lord 
Worceater and Sa James Ctofts to read. Thej 
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kad too mach tact to be sharp-sighted on the oc- 
CBsion ; she, therefore, read it herself with appa* 
rent ease, and laughed at the error of the good 
bishop.^ 4 

The faults of Elizabeth, though arising chiefly 
from age and ill-temper, were noticed and resented 
by her subjects, who began openly to show them- 
selres weary of a female reigii, forgetting how glo- 
ntms it had been, and manifested a general desire 
to have a king to rule over them. With this almost 
universal feeling, all eyes, even those of Elizabeth's 
inost confidential statesman and counsellor, Sir 

' [ " One Sunday,*' sajs Sir Jolm Harrington, ** the Bishop 
ti London preached to the Queen*8 Majesty ; and seemed to touch 
§m the vanity of decking the body too finely. Her Majesty told 
ihe ladies, that if the bishop held more discourse on such matters, 
she would fit him for heaven ; but he should walk thither with* 
«mt a staff, and' leave his mantle behind lüm.**— iVu^cs AtUiqua:,'] 
[]** Throughout the whole of her reign," says Sir Walter Scott, 
•Isewhere, ** Queen Elizabeth, pre-eminent as a sovereign, had 
neyer been able to fprbear the exertion of her claims as a wit and 
s beauty, When verging to the extremity of lifo, her mirror 
pretented her with hair too gray and features too withered to re« 
fiect even in her own opinion the features of that Fairy Queen» 
«f immortal youth and beauty, in which she had been painted by 
«ne of the most beautiful poets of that poetle age. She avenged 
Ikarself by discontinuing the consultation of her looking-glass, 
which no longer flattered her principal failing of personal vanity, 
and exchanged that monitor of the toilet, which cannot flatter, for 
the more false, favourable, and pleasing, though less accurate re» 
|K>rts of the ladies who attended her. This indulgence of vanity 
4>rought aus usual its own punishment. The young females who 
«aited upon the queen turned her pretensions into ridicule ; and 
if the report of the times is true, ventured even to personal ri- 
^ttle, by misplacnng the cosmetics which she used for the repair 
of her faded chiarms— sometimes venturing to lay upon the royal 
.iiose the carmine which ought to have embellished the cheeks.** 
-^Zardner, v. ii, pp. 411-12.J 
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Robert Cecil, aft^rwards Earl of Salisliury, ^ 
tiirnpd to tlie King iif Scutlnnd ns next lieir to tlra 
crown. He was a Protestant prince, wliich &sao- 
rsd hiiR the faruur ofitlie Cliurcli of England, and 
of tlie numerous and strung ndlieretita to the PrO' 
testant religion. As sutli, Cecil entered into a 
aecret eorrespondence witb liim, in whii;1i Ite pointed 
oat the line of conduct proper on James's pact to 
secure liis interest in Sngland. On the etiler hand, 
the English Catliolics, on wbom Queen Elizabeth'« 
government had imposed many severe penai laws^ 
were eqnally friendly to the succeBSiun oF King 
James, since frum tliat prince, wbose molher bad 
been u stritt Catholic, tliey migbt bope for fovuur, 
to the extent Ut least of some release from the va- 
rions bardshipa wbich tbe lawsof England impoRed 
on thera. Tbe Earl of North umberl and cou- 
ducted a eorrespondence vritli James on tlie part of 
the Catbolics, in which be held liigh langtiage, and 
offered to assert the Scottisb KJng's rigbt of suc- 
ceüsion by force of arms.' 

These intrigues were kept by James as gecret 
as was in bis power. If Elizabetb Jiad discovered 
eitber the one or the other, ncither the Services of 
Cecil, nor the bigh birtb and power of the great 
Earl of Northumberland, could have snved tbem 
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from expenencmg t)ie extremity of her indignatiofi. 
Cecil> in particiüar, was at one time on tfae point 
of min. A post froih Scotland delivered into hi$ 
liands a private packet from the Scottish King, 
Inriien the secretary was in attendance on Elizabeth. 
** Open yonr despatches," said Elizabeth, ^ and let 
tM hear the news from Scotland.^ A man of less 
{nresence of mind would hare been ruined ; for if 
tfae Queen had seen the least hesitation in her mi- 
ikister's manner, her suspicions would hare been 
instantly awakened, and detection must have fbl- 
lowed. But Cecil recollected the Queen's sensitive 
aversion to any disagreeable smell, which was 
Itrengthened by the belief of the time, that infec- 
tious diseases and subtile poisons conld be com- 
ftmnicated by means o^ scent alone. The artful se« 
eretary availed himself of this, and while he seemed 
to be cutting the strings which held the packet, he 
bbserved it had a singnlar and unpleasant odour ; 
on which Elizabeth desired it might be taken from 
her presence, and opened elsewhere with due pre« 
cantion. Thus Cecil got an opportnnity to with* 
draw from the packet whatever could have betray- 
ed his correspondence with King James.^ Cecil's 
poHcy and inclinations were very generally follow- 
^d in the English Court ; indeed, there appeared 

' [The eoTreBpondence alluded t& was eonducted on the part of 
Cecil by Lord Henry Howard, afterwards Earl of Northampton 3 
The confidants emplojed by King Jamea were the Earl of Mar, 
änd Mr Edward Brnce of Kinlosa. Notwithstanding the anxi- 
om and repeated injnnctions of Cecil *' to destroy every letter,** 
great part of this correspondence has been preserved, and was 
for the first time published by Lord Hailes, Edinburgh, 1766.3 
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no Iicir to the crown, male or female, wliose right 
could be plitucd in uompetition witli thuC uf James. 

It may bo added to tliis g-eneral inclination in 
James's fävour, tlmt tlie defects of bis cliaracter 
vere of a kind which did not attrnct muuh atten- 
t'mn while he occupied tbo throne of Scotland. 
The delicauy of liis Situation was then so great, 
and Iie was eicposed to so many dangers from the 
dialike of the clergy, the feuds of the nobles, and 
the tumuUuous disposition of the common peopl^ 
that he dared not iadulge in any of those chüdlsh 
freaks of whiiili he was found cnpable when his 
motions were raore completely at his own disposaL 
On the contrary, he was coinpelled to seek ont 
the sagtest counsellbrs, tu listen to the wisest ad- 
vice, and to put a restrainttn his own natural dis- 
position für encoaraging' idle favuurites, parasites, 
and ÖBttererB, as well as to «uppress his iniFard 
desire to extend the limits of his autbority fikrther 
thaa the Constitution of the cuuntry permitted. 

At this period Jamea gorerned by the advice of 
suL'h tninisters as the Chancellur Maitland, and 
aflerwards of Home, Earl of Dunbar, men of 
thought and action, of whose steady meusnres and 
pradent laws tbe King naturally oblained the credit 
Neitlier was James himself deScient in a certaia 
degree of aagacity. He possessed all tbat could be 
derived from learning alloyed by pedantry, and 
from a natural shrewdness of wit, wiiich enabled 
bim to play the part of a man of sense, when eitb«: 
acting under the influence of constraint and fear, or 
where no temptation occnrred to induce him to be 
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^uilty of some foUy. It was by these specioUd 
accomplishments that he acquired in liis youth the 
character of an able and wise monarch, although 
when he was afterwards brought on a more conspi«- 
cuoas stage, and bis character better understood, he 
was found entitled to no better epithet than that 
conferred on him by an able French politician, who 
called him, " the wisest fool in Christendom." 

Such, however, as King James was, England 
Tio\^ received him with more universal acclamation 
than liad attended any of her princes on their as- 
Cent to the throne. Multitudes, of every descrip- 
tion, hastened to accompany him on bis journey 
through England to the capital city. The wealthy 
placed their gold at bis disposal, the powerful 
opened their halls for the most magnificent enter« 
tainments, the clergy hailed him as the head of the 
Church, and the poor, who had nothing to offer but 
their lives, seemed ready to devote them to bis 
Service. Some of the Scottish retinue, who were 
acqnainted with James's character, saw and feared 
the unfavourable effect which such a change of cir- 
cumstances was likely to work on him. " A plague 
of these people!" said one of bis oldest domestics; 
** they will spoil a good king." 
' Another Scot made an equally shrewd answer 
to an Englishman, who desired to know from him 
the King's real character. " Did you ever see a 
jackanapes?*' said the Scotchman, meaning atjime 
monkey ; " if you have, you must be aware that if 
you hold the creature in your hands you can 
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nake him bite me, anJ jf I huld him in my band^ 
I can make him bite you." 

Büth theae aayirigi were sbown to be trae in 
course of time. King Jiiiiiea, brougbt from poverty 
to wealth, became thmiglitleas anii prüdigal, iudo- 
lent, aiid addicted to idle pleiisures. Froni liearing 
tbe smooth öatterieg of the clergy of ßiigland, wba 
recogniaed him as head or tbe uhurch, instead of 
tbe rüde attacka of tbe Fresbyterian niinigtera of 
Scotland, who had iiardly admitted hU claim I» he 
one of ha inferior members, be eotertained new and 
more lofty pretensions to divino rigiit. Finolly, 
brougbt from a country wliere big personal liberly 
snd tbe freetlum of his goveroment were i'requeU- 
ly placed under restraiiit, and bis life sometimes ia 
danger, he was overjoyed to und himself in a con- 
dition wbere his owu will was not only unfettared) 
as far as be himself was concerned, but appeared 
to he the model by wbicb all loyal subjects irere 
desirous to acuommodate theirs; and he aeemed 
readily enough disposed to streteh to its utmnie 
liniits tbe power tlius presented to lütn. Tha^ 
fi-om being a just and equitable monarch, he was 
inspired with a love of arbitrary power ; und froia 
attendiiig, as had been bis cii»tora, to stute busi- 
ness, be flow min ded littlc save hunting aiiil fes- 
livals. 

!n this manner James, though possessiiig alarge 
stock of pedantic wisdom, came to place hinuelf 
nnder the management of a succession of uiiwor- 
thy favourites, and although particiilarly go<»d- 
natmred, and naturally a lover of justice, was ohea 
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bnrried iiito actions and measures, which, if tEey^ 
conld not be termed absolately tyrannical, wer» 
nevertheless illegal and unjust. It is, however, of 
bis Scotttsh govemment that we are now to treat» 
and therefore I am to explain to yoa, as well as I 
«aOy the conseqnences of the union with England 
to the people and conntry of Scotland. 

If the English nation were at first delighted to 
receive King James as their sovereign, the Scot- 
tish people were no less enchanted by the prospect 
of their monarch's ascent to this wealthy and pre» 
eminent sitaation« They considered the promo- 
tioii of their coantryman and prince as an omen of 
göod fortane to their nation ; each individaal 
Scotchman expected to secure some part of the 
good things with which England was supposed to 
abonnd, and multitudes harried to coart, to pat 
themselves in the way of obtaining their share. 

James was shocked at the greediness and im- 
portunity of bis hungry coantrymen, and scanda- 
lisBed besides at the poor and miserable appearance 
whioh many of them made among the rieh English- 
meiH which bronght discredit on the conntry to 
which he himself, as well as they, belonged. He 
sent Instructions to the Scottish Privy Council to 
prerent such intruders from leaving their country» 
oomplaining of their manners and appearance, as 
calculated to bring disgrace npon all the natives 
of Scotland. A proclamation was accordingly 
issued at Edinburgh, setting forth that great num* 
bers of men and women of base sort and condition, 
^nd without any oertain trade, calling, or depen* 
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dence, repaired frnm Scotland to court, which wm 
atmnst filled with tliem, to the great annoyance of 
hisMajesty, and to the lieavy disgraceof tlie Scot' 
tish nation ; for these suitora bein^, in the judg- 
ment of all wlio satv them, but " Idle raacals, and 
poor miserable bodies," their importunity and num- 
bers raiaed an opiniun tliat there were no peraong 
of good rank, comeliness, ur credit in tlie conntry 
ivbich sent fbrth sucha flight uf locus ts. Fiirther, 
it was complained that tbese utiseemly supplicnnts 
Tisually alleged that the cau-ie of their repairing^ 
to court was todesire payment of old debts dueby 
tlie King, " which, of all kinds of importunity," 
says the prociamntion, with g-reat ximplicity, "ii 
the most unpleasing to bis ]V[ajesty." Therefore, 
general proclamation was directed to be made at 
all the market crijssea in Scotland, that no Scottiih 
person shuuld be permitted to travel to England 
withont leave oftbe Privy Council; and that ves- 
sels transporting iudividnals, who had not obtaiaed 
due license, sbould be liable to confiacation. 

Bat althongh tbc King did all that was in bis 
power to preTent tliese uncoiith suitors from repair- 
ing to bis court, yet tliore were many other natives 
of Scotland of a higher description, tlie sons uf men 
of rank and quality, who, by birth and conditlon, 
had tbe rigbt of attendjiig his court, and approaeh- 
ing his presence, wlioni hc could not prohibit from 
doing au, without positively disuwning all former 
affectiona, natiunal feeling, and gympatby or grati- 
tude for paat Services. The benefits which he con- 
ferred on theae were ül uonstrued by die Engligb, 
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who seem to have accounted every thing as taken 
from themselves which was bestowed on a Scotcb- 
man. The King, though it does not appear that 
he acted with any unjust purpose, was hardly 
judged, botli by bis own countrymen and the Eng« 
lish. The Scots, wbo bad been bis. friends in bi ' 
inferior Situation, and, as it migbt be called, bis 
adversity, naturally expected a sbare of bis bonnty, 
when be was adranced to sucb bigh prosperity ; 
wbile tbe Englisb, witb a jealousy for wbich mucb 
allowance is also to be made, regarded tbese nortb- 
-ern suitors witb an evil eye. In sbort, the Scot- 
tish conrtiers thought that their claims of ancient 
Services, of allegiance tried nnder difficult circuin- 
stances, of favour due to countrymen, and perhaps 
even to kindred, wbich no people carry so far, 
«ntitled them to all the advantages wbich tbe 
King might bcave to bestow ; wbile the Englisb, 
on the other band, considered every thing given to 
tbe Scots as conferred at their expense, and used 
inany rhymes and satirical expressions to that pur- 
pose, such as occur in the old song : 

Bonny Scot, all witness can, 
England has made thee a gentleman, 

Thy blue bonnet, wben tbou came bitber, 
AVould scarcely keep out tbe wind or weatber ; 
But now it is turn'd to a bat and a featber— . 
Tbe bonnet is blown tbe devil knows wbither. 
Tbe sword at tby bauncb was a buge black blade, 
Witb a great basket-bilt, of iroa made ; 
But now a long rapier dotb bang by bis sido, 
And buffingly dotb tbis bonny Scot ride. 
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Anuther rhyme, to the Barne purpuse, described a 
ScuItiHli courtier tlms : — 

In SoDilinJ he wu bora ud brcd. 

And, though i beggar, muat be f<!d,< 

It is gaid, tlmt when the Scots complained to ibe 
Kiiig uf tliis last aapersion, James replied, " Hold 
yuur peace, für I will soon mak« the Engliab as 
poor as yourselves, and su end that controrersf."* 
Bat as it was not in tlio power oF wlt to appeaie 
the feud betwixt tiie nobility and gentry of two 
pruud nations, so lately enemies, all the efiurts of 
the King wem nnequal to prevent bluody and des- 
perate quarreU between big cuuntrymen and hü 
new subjects, to the great disquiet of the court, and 
the diütreBs of the good-natured monarch, wboj 
averte to war in all its itbapea, and even to the 
sight of a drawn atvord, sufFered grierously on aach 



There was one of thoae incidents whlch assumed 
a L'barauter so furmldable, tbat U thrcatened the 
destruutiitn of all the Seots at the conrt and in the 
capilal, and, in consequencei a breacli betweeii the 

I [RlUon'a Nonh Countij ChoriiCei In r^rerean to (lu 

qiuIrniD Fblch foUuw>, Oibam« remaikK, " In tbe mno tu» 
Ihii nation nas rooted vp bjr th<HS Caledunisn bar«, ai Ibua 
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kingdoms so lately and happily bronght into alli- 
ance. At a public horse-race at Croydon, Pbilip 
Herbert, an Englishman of high birth, though, as 
it fortunately chanced, of no degree of correspond- 
ing spirit, received, in a quarrel, a blow in the 
face by a switch or horse-whip, from one Ramsay, 
a Scottish gentleman, in attendance on the court. 
The rashness and violence of Ramsay was con- 
flirued into a national point of qnarrel by the Eng- 
Ikh present, who proposed revenging themselves 
on the spot by a general attack opon all the Scots 
oh the race-ground. One gentleman, named Pinch- 
beck, although ill fitted for sach a strife, for he had 
bnt the nse of two fingers on his right band, rode 
furioosly through the multitude, with his dagger 
ready drawn, exhorting all the English to Imitate 
him in an immediate attack on the Scots, exclaim* 
ing, '* Let us breakfast with those that are here, 
and dine with the rest in London." But as Her- 
bert did not return the blow, no scoffle or assault 
aetaally took place ; otherwise, it is probable, a 
dreadful scene must have ensued. James, with 
whom Herbert was a particular favourite, rewarded 
liis moderation or timidity by raising him to the 
rank of Knight, Baron, Viscount, and Earl of 
Montgomery, all in one day. Ramsay was banished 
the conrt for a season ; and thus the immediate 
affiront was in some degpree alleviated. But the 
new Earl of Montgomery remained, in the opinion 
of his countrymen, a dishonoured man ; and it is 
«lud his mother, the sister of Sir Philip Sidney, 
wept and tore her hair when she heard of his having 
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endared with patienue the iiiault offered by Ram- 
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Yet tlie patieuce of Herbert under the insult was 
tlie fortunate prevention of a great national misfur' 
tune, for wliich, if liis after conduct had not giren 
tokens of an abject gpirit, he miglit have been pr^- 
BBd IM a patriut, wbo hod prefurred tbe good of his 
country to tbe gratification of liia own immediate 
resentment.' 

Anuther offence given by tbe haughty and ira- 
scible temper nf a Scoteliman, was also likely to 
liave prüduced disiistrous cunsequenceti. Tbe Iniu 

' [Oiborne ap«d Secnt Historv, vol. i. pp. 2IS-2S5. Sir 

WaliBi Scott, «ditor of tWa work,' nilds, " Philip Enrl of Pra- 
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of Court are the places of resort and study ap-> 
pointed for those young men who are destined to 
the profession of the law in England, and they are 
filled with students, men often of high family and 
accomplishments, and who, living together in the 
sort of Colleges set apart for their residence, have 
always kept up the ideas of privilege and distinc- 
tion, to which their destination to a highly honour- 
able profession, as well as their own birth and 
Gondition, entitles them. One of these gentlemen^ 
by niime Edward Hawley, appeared at conrt on 
9t public occasion, and probably intruded farther 
than his rank authorized ; so that Maxwell, a 
Scotchmnn,^ niuch favoured by James, and an usher 
of his Chamber, not only thrust him back, but ac- 
tually pulled him out of the presence-chamber by a 
black ribband, which, like other gallants of the, 
time, Hawley wore at his ear. Hawley, who was 
a man of spirit, instantly challenged Maxwell to 
£ght ; and his second, who carried the challenge, 
informed him, that if he declined such meeting, 
Hawley would assault him wherever they should 
ineet, and either kill him or be killed on the spot. 
James, by his royal interference, was able to solder 
11p this quarrel also. He compelled Maxwell to 
inake an apology to Hawley ; and for the mor& 
füll accommodation of the dispute, accepted of a 
splendid masque and entertainment offered on the 
occasion by the students of Gray's Inn Lane, the 
Society to which the injured gentleman belonged. 

We may here remark a great change in the man« 
ners of the gallants of the time, which had taken 
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place in ttie prugress üf cifilisation, to which I for- 
merly aÜuded. The ancient practice of trial by 
combat, which made a principal part of the feudnl 
law, and which was resorted to in ao matiy cases, 
Iiad itow fallen into disuse. The progress of roason, 
and the principles of justice, concurred to prove 
thnt a combat in the lists might tndeed sltuw which 
of two knightB was the best rider and the stouteit 
swordsnian, but that such an encounter cuuld aSbrd 
no evidence which of tbe two was iniiucent OT 
guiltf ; since ic can only bebelieved in a very i^(H 
(ant Age that Providence is to work a mirade in 
-cnse of erery chance combat, and awanfguccess to 
the party whose virCue best deserveg it. The trial 
by combat, therefore, thuugh it was not actually 
removed frum the statute-book, was in fact only 
once appealed to after the accession of James, and 
even then the combat, ns a mode of trinl unsuited 
to enligbtened times, did not take place. 

For the same reasnn the other suvereigns of 
Europe disco unten an ced these cb allenges and com- 
bats, undertaken for pure bonour or in rerenge of 
some injury, which it uaed to he tbeir custom to 
«nconrage, and to sanction with tbeir own presence. 
Such rencuuiiters were uow generally accounted 
by all sensible persons an inexcusable wasle of 
gallant men'a liTes for mnttera of mere punctilio; 
and were strictly furbidden, nnder tbe bighest 
penaltiea,by the Kings tiotliof England and France, 
and, generally speaking, througbuut the civilized 
World. But the royal uommatid could not cbange 
the hearts of tbose to whom it was addressed, nor 
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coold the penalties annexed to the breach of the 
law intimidate men, whom a sense of honour, 
thoogh a false one, had already induced to hold 
lifo cheap. Men fought as many, perhaps even 
iDore, Single combats than formerly ; and altboagh 
such meetings took place withont the publicity and 
formal show of lists, armour, horses, and the attend- 
ance of heralds and judges of the field, yet they 
were not less bloody than those which had been 
formerly fonght with the observance of every point 
of chivalry. ^ 

According to the more roodem practice, comba» 
tants met in some solitary place» alone, or each. 
accompanied by a Single friend called a second, wha 
"were supposed to see fair play. The combat was- 
generally fonght with the rapier or small sword, a 
pecnliarly deadly weapon, and the combatants, to- 
»how they wore no defensive armour under their 

' ['< Lady Mary Wortley Moiitague has said, with equal 
trath and taste, that the most romantic region of every country 
is that where the mountains unite themselves with the plains or 
lowlands. For similar reasons, it may be in like manner said^ 
that the most picturesque period of history is that when the an- 
cient rough and wild manners of a barbarous age are just becom- 
ing innovated upon, and contrasted by, the illumination of in- 
creased or revived learning, and the instructions of renewed or 
reformed religion. The reign of James I. of England possessed 
this advantage in a peculiar degree. Some beams of chivalry, 
although its planet had been for some dme set, continued to ani- 
mate and gild the horizon ; and although probably no one acted 
predsely on its Quizotic dictates, men and women still talked the- 
chivalrous language of Sir Philip Sydney*s Arcadia ; and the cere« 
monial of the tilt-yard was yet exhibited, though it now only üoum 
rished as a Place de Carroutel,''* — Introduction to the Fortune»^ 
tifNxgeU] 
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«loUies, tiirew ofT their coHts and wnistcoats, 
fougliC in their shirts. Tbe iluty ot* the seconds, 
properly interpreted, wbs only to 
hut OS tlieae liot-spirited yoang men feit it di£Bciilt 
to remain ouul und inttctive wiien they »aw their 
frieocla engaged, it was very coinnion für thent, 
tliongh without even the shadow of a <]iiaiTel, to 
figlit also ; and) in tliat case, whoever first despatcb- 
«d his nnta9;onUt, or renüered him incapable of 
further resistance, uame witliout hesitation to th« 
aaaistance of his comrade, and tlius tlie decisiTS 
superiority was brought on by odds of numberSf 
wliich cuntradicU all our modci'n ideaa of honotir 
or of gallantry. 

Such were the riiles of the dael, as tliese aingle 
combats were cidltd. The fashion came fi;om 
Prance to England, and was adopted by the Scoli 
and Engligh as tlie readiost way of settlin^ their 
national quarrcls, which became very numerouB. 

Oae of tlie most noted uf tbese was tlie bloody 
and fatal confliut between Sir James Stewart, eld- 
est Eon of thefirat Lord Blantyie, a Scottish Knight 
of the Bath, and Sir George Wharton, an English- 
man, eldest son of Lord Wharton, a Knightof llw 
aame order. Tbese genUemen were frieiids [ and, 
if family report speaks triitb, Sir James Stewart 
was one of the most accompiished young men of hii 
time. A trifling diapule at play led to uncivil ef- 
prt^ssions on the part of Wharton, to which Stewart 
answered by a blow. A defiance was exchanged 
on tlie spot, and they resolred to fight next day at 
an appointed place near Waltham. This fatal ap* 
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pointment made» they carried their resentment with 
a show of friendship, anddrank some wine together; 
after finishing which, Wharton observed to his Op- 
ponent, ** Our next meeting will not part so easily*" 
The fatal rencounter took place ; both gentlemen 
fought with the most determined courage, and both 
f«n with many wounds, and died on the field of 
battle.i 

. Sometimes the rage and passion of the gallants 
of the day did not take the fairest, but the shortest> 
road to revenge; and the courtiers of James I*> 
men of honoarable birth and title, were, in some 
instances, known to attack an enemy by surprise, 
without regard to the previous appointment of a 
place of meeting, or any regulation as to the num- 
ber of the combatants. Nay, it seeras as if, on oc- 
casions of special provocation, the English did not 
disdain to use the swords of hired assassins in aid 
of their revenge, and all punctilios of equality of 
arms or numbers were set aside as idle ceremonies. 
Sir John Ayres, a man of rank and fortune, en- 
tertained jealousy of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 

* [" Tbe letters that passed betwlxt Sir James Stewart and Sir 
George Wbarton previous to tbe duel, are printed in tbe Gentle- 
nan's Magazine, November 1800. Tbe cballenge was sent by 
Sir George and accepted by Sir James, wbo wrote, * To tbat end 
I bave sent you tbe lengtb of my rapyer, wbicb I will use with 
a dagger, and so meet you at tbe furtber end of Islington, at tbree 
of tbe clocke in tbe afternoon.*-<-Tbey fougbt tbe duel at Isling- 
ton, 8tb November, 1609, werebotb killed on tbe spot, and were 
interred in one grave in tbe cburcbyard tbere, lOtb November.** 
•— WooD*s Peeaage, v. i. p. 214. The old ballad on tbe duel 
States it to bave been fougbt at Waltbam.— See it in TheJBorder 
J^insirelsy, New Edit. v. iii. p. 77.J 
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celebrnted as a soldier and phitosoplier, from haT- 
ing' discovered thnt liis wife, Lady Ayres, wore 
aroond her neck the picture of that high-spirlted 
und accompliahed nobleman. Incenited by tlie sus- 
picions thus (-xcited, Sir John watched Lord Her- 
bert, and, meettng him on bis retiirn from court, 
attended by ordy two serrants, he attacked him 
furiously, backi^d by fuur of his folluweri whb 
drawn n-eapona, and accompanied by many others, 
who, though tbey dld not directly unaheatb their 
swords, yet gerTed to lend conntenance to the as- 
sault. Lord Herbert was tbrown down under hls 
Iiorse i hia sword, with which he endeavonred to 
defend himself, was bruken in bis band; and the 
weight of the borge prevented him from rising. One 
of bis lacqiieyg ran away on seeing bis master at- 
tacked by such odds ; the other stood by him, and 
released bis foot, whieh was entangled in the stir- 
rnp. At this moment Sir Julin Ayres was «tand- 
ing over him, and in the act of attempting to plunge 
his aword into hia body ; but Lord Herbert, catch- 
ing him by the legs, brougbt him also to the ground ; 
and, althöHgh the young lord bad but a fragment 
of bis Bword remaining, he Struck hin unmanly an- 
tagonist on the stomach with such force as ileprived 
liim of the power to prosecute bis Woody purpose ; 
and some of Lord Herbert'n friends Coming üp,the 
assassin tliougbt it prudent to witiidraw, vomiting 
blood in coneequence of the blow he bad received» 
Thig Bcuffie lasted for Bome time in the streeta of 
London, witbout any person feeling himeelf culled 
lipon to interfere in bch&lf of the weaker party; 
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and Sir John Ayres seems to have entertained no 
sliame for the enterprise, but only regret that it 
had not succeeded. Lord Herbert sent him a chal- 
lenge as soon as bis wounds were in the way of 
being cured ; and the gentleman who bore it, placed 
die letter on the point of bis sword, and in that 
ilianner delivered it publicly to the person whom 
be addressed. Sir John Ayres replied, that the 
ifijury he had received from Lord Herbert was of 
mich a nature, that he would not consent to any 
terms of fair play, bat would shoot bim from a 
window with a musket, if he could find an oppor- 
tnnity. Lord Herbert protests, in bis Memoirs, 
that there was no cause given on bis part for the 
jealousy which drove Sir John Ayres to such des- 
perate measures of revenge. 

A still more noted case of cruel vengeance, and 
which served to embitter the general hatred against 
the Scots, was a crime committed by Lord San- 
quhar, a nobleman of that country, the representa- 
tive of the ancient family of Creichton. Tbis 
young lord, in fencing with a man called Turner, 
a teacher of the science of defence, had the mis- 
fortune to be deprived of an eye by the accidental 
tfarust of a foil. The mishap was, doubtless, both 
distressing and provoking ; but there was no room 
to blame Turner, by whom no injury had been in- 
ten ded, and who greatly regretted the accident. 
One or two years after tbis, Lord Sanquhar being 
at the court of France, Henry IV., then king, asked 
bim how he had lost bis eye. Lord Sanquhar, not 
wishing to dwell on the subject, answered in gene- 
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nl terms, that it was by tlie thrust of a swordi 
" Doei tbe man wlio did the injury still lire?" 
adced tlie King ; and the nnbappy question ina- 
pressed it indelibly upon the heait of the infatiuted 
Lord Sanqubar tbat hia honour required the dealh 
of tbe poor fencing-inaster. Accordingly, he de«- 
patcbed hia page and anotlier of bis follovre», wbo 
pistuUed Tarner in bis own Bchool. The murderera 
weiB talien, and äcknowledged tbey bad been em- 
ployed to do the deed by tbeir lord, who»e com- 
maniii, thpy sald, tbey had been bred np to bold ai 
indiäputable warranlx Cor tlie eKecution of wbatever 
he migbt enjoin. AU tbe culprits being' broagbt 
to trial and condemned, niucb interest was msd« 
for I>ard Sanqubar, wbo was a young man, it ig 
Said, oftraineiit parts. But to bave pardoned him 
woald have argued too gross a partlality in James 
towards big countrymen and original subjects. He 
was banged, tberefare, along with bis two asao- 
ciates ; wbieh Lord Bacon termed the most exem- 
plary plece of justice in any king's reign.' 

To sum Qp tbe account of tbese acts of violencei 
tbey gave occasioD to a severe law, calied tbe Sta- 
tute of stabbing. Hitherto, io the mild spirit of 
£ngli»b jurisprudence, the crime of a person slay- 

■ [See the State Triuli, tdI. viL p. S6. Osborne ttyt, 
•• Bj the deatb of Lord Sanquhar thu Ti.in% BBtiified in part tha 
people, and nholl; himnelf 1 i 
hii lo>e to ib« King o( Fianc 
b« [Cha FiEneb ki:%] said in 

Jainei a ucond Solomon, that he hoped he «ag not iha 
DaTidtheEddlsr."'— 5urcf ^üfor^, vol. i. p. 231. J 
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ing another withoat premeditation only amounted 
to the lesser denomination of murder which the 
law calls manslaughter, and which had heen only 
punishahle hy fine and imprisonment. But, to 
check the nse of short swords and poniards, wea- 
pons easily concealed, and capahle of heing sudden- 
ly produced, it was provided, that if any one, 
thoagh without forethoaght or premeditation, with 
sword or dagger, attacked and wounded another 
whose weapon was not drawn, of which wouud the 
party shoald die within six months after reeeiving 
it, the crime should not be accoanted homicide, but 
rise into the higher class of murder, and be as such 
punished with death accordingly. 
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Attempt ofJaiaet ia redace the IntliMiani of Scolland ta a 
ilate of Uni/ormity mUi those of England — Commitäol^ 
cri' appomted to effed Ihit — the Project faiU — DMinc- 
tionibetweenlhe Formi of Churdi Goaemmeni in the lim 
Ciuntriet — Inlroduelion of Episcopacy inio the SeottüA 
Ckureh—FiTK Ariiciei of Ferth—Diitaiiifiaiion of iht 
Peopie v/iiA Ihae Innovatiour. 

11012—1018.] 

While the qiiarrels of the English and Scottisb 
nobility disturbed the comfort of James the First'* 
reign, it must be admitted that the tnonarch applied 
hiingelf with some djligeace tu cement aa madi as 
possible the □nion of tli6 two kingdoms, and to 
impart to each such adrantHges as tliey might ba 
found capabie of borrowing from the other. The 
love of power, natural to hini as a sovereign, com' 
bined with a siocere wish for what would be most 
adrantageons to hoth countries — for James, when 
not carried o£F by bis love of idle pleasures, and 
the influenco of anworthy favonrites, poaseHsed the 
power of seeing, and the disposition to ad^ince, 
the interests of bis subjects — alike induced him to 
accelerate, by every meanii, the uniling the two 
Beparate portions of Britain into one solid and in- 
separable State, fgr which natura designed the ia- 
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habitants of the same island. He was not negligent 
in adopting measures to attain so desirable an ob- 
ject, though circumstances deferred the accoroplish- 
ment of his wishes tili the lapse of a Century. To 
explain the nature of his attempt, and the causes 
of its failure, we must consider the respective con- 
dition of England and Scotland as regarded their 
political institutions. 

The long and bloody wars between the honses 
of York and Lancaster, who, for more than thirty 
years, contended for the throne of England, had, 
hj slaughter in numerous battles, by repeated pro- 
scriptions, public executions, and forfeitures, redu- 
ced to a comparatively inconsiderable number, and 
to a much greater State of disability and weakness, 
the nobility and great gentry of the kingdom, by 
whom the crown had been alternately bestowed on 
one or other of the contending parties. Henry the 
Seventh, a wise and subtle prince, had, by his suc- 
cess in the decisive battle of Bosworth, attained a 
«ecure seat upon the English throne. He availed 
himself of the weak state of the peers and barons, 
and the rising power of the cities and boroughs, to 
undermine and destroy the influence which the 
feudal System had formerly given to the aristocracy 
over their vassals ; and they submitted to this 
diminution of their authority, as men who feit that 
the stormy independence possessed by their ances- 
tors had cost them very dear, and that it was better 
to live at ease under the king, as a common head 
of the State, than to possess, eaeh on his own do- 
inains, the ruinous power of petty soTereignd> 
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making' vrar npoD, and ruining' others, and incurring 
(lestruFtioii tliemselres. Tliey therefure relinqniah- 
«d, witliout miicü opea discontent, most of tbeir 
oppre«sive rights of sovcreignty orer their vassals, 
atid viere satisfied to be honoured and respected 
masterg of tlieir on-n lands, witliout retaining' the 
power of princes over tbose wbo cultifated them. 
Tliey exacted rents from tbeir tenants instead of 
serviuc in battle, and attendance in peace, and be- 
carae peaceful and weaithy, inat«ad of being great 
and turbulent. 

As tlie nobles sunk in political consideration, tbe 
citisens of the towns and seaports, and tbe sraaller 
gentry and cultivators of the soil, increased in im- 
portance as well as in prosperity and happine«. 
Tbese commoners feit, indeed, and Bometiinea mar- 
mured againat, the ascendance acquired by the 
King, but wero conscious, at tiie same time, Üiat 
it was tbe power of tbe crown wbich had relieved 
them from tbe far inore vexations and frequent 
exactioii!) of tbeir late feudal lords ; and as the 
bürden feil equally on all, they were better cOD- 
tented to live under the sway of one king, wbo 
imposed tlie national burdeTis on the people at 
large, tlian under tiiat of a number of proud lords. 
Henry VII. availed himself of ibeee farourable 
dispositions, to raise large taxea, whicti he parlly 
Iioarded up for occaaiona of emergency, and partly 
expended on levyiug band« of soldiers, bolh fore^n 
and doniestic, by tvhom be carried od such 

he engaged in, witbout finding any necessity 
otll out the feudal array of the lüngdüin. In tbia 
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maoner he avoided rendering himsdf dependent 
OB bis nobles. 

Henry VIII. was a prinee of a very different 
temper, and yet hi& reign contribi^d greatiy to 
extend and confirm the power of the Engli^ 
crown. He expended, indeed, layishly^thetreasiires 
of bis father ; but be repleniäbed tbem, in a great 
measure^by tbe spoils of the Roman Catholic Cbordi, 
and he confirmed the nsurpation of arbitrary anthor- 
ity, by the vigour with which be wMded it. The 
tyranny which he exercised in bis family and eonrty 
was unfelt by the Citizens and common people, with 
whom he continned to be rather papiüar from fais 
spleudoar, than dreaded for bis violence. His power 
wrested from them, in the shape of compnkorj 
loans and benevolences, large snms of money whick 
be was not entitled to by tbe grant of Parliament; 
but though he eould not directly compel them t9 
pay such exactions, yet he conld exert, as in the 
case of Alderman Read,^ the power of sending tbe 
refnsing party to undergo the dangers and bard- 
ships of foreign serrice, which most wealthy dti- 
eens thought still barder than die altematiTe of 
paying a sum of money. 

Tbe reign of the Englisb Qaeen Mary was 
sbort and inglorions, but she pursaed the arbitrary 
Steps of her father, and in no degree relaxed tbe 
power which the crown bad acquired since the 
aeoession of Henry VII. Tbat of Elizabeth teiid- 
€d considerably to increase it. The suoeess of tJie 

' [See ante, p. 60. J 
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wise measures wliich ehe adopted for niaintBiniiig 
the Protestant reügiun, and makin^ the power of 
Elngland respected by foreign statea, flattered the 
vanity, and conciliated tLe aiFectJun, of her sab-' 
jects. Tlie wisdom and economy with whicb sbe 
distributed tbe treastires of the atate, added to the 
general disposition of her subjecta to place tJiem 
at her com man d ; and the arbitcaryauthority which 
her grandfather acquired by aubtlety, wh'ich her 
iäther maintained by violence, and which her sUtcr, 
preserved by bigotry, was readily conceded to 
Elizabeth by the love and esteem of her people. 
It was, moreorer, to be conaidered, that, like tlie 
rest of the Tndor Family, tbe Queen nourished 
Bigh ideaa of royal prerogative ; and, when thwart- 
ed in her wiaiies by aay Opposition, not unfre- 
qnently called to lively recollection, both by es- 
preasion and aclion, wlioae daughter s}ie was. 

In a Word, the almost absolute authority of tlie 
Honse of Tudor may be understood froni the Single 
circumgtance, that altbuugti religion is the point od 
whicb men do, and ought to tbink their indiridoal 
feeiings and sentiments particularly at liberty, yet, 
at tbe arbitrary will of the suvereign, the Church 
of England was disjoioed from that of Rome by 
Henry the Eigbth, was restored to the Roman 
Catholic faith by Queen Mary, and again declared 
Protestant by Elizabetli ; and on eaeh occasion 
the change was effected without any commotion or 
reaistance, beyond such temporary tumiilts aa wete 
SDOU put down by the power of thi 

Thus, on gucceeding to the Engliah tlironei 
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James found himself at the head of a nobility who 
had lost both the habit and power of contesting 
the pleasure of the sovereigiiy and of a wealthy 
body of commons, who, satisfied with being über- 
ated from the power of the aristocracy, were little 
disposed to resist the exactions of the Crown^ 

His ancient kingdom of Scotland was in a di- 
rectly di£Ferent Situation. The feudal nobility had 
retained their territorial jnrisdictions, and their sig- 
norial privileges, in as füll extent as their ancestors 
had possessed them, and therefore had at once the 
power and the inclination to resist the arbitrary 
will of the sovereigpi, as James himself had feit 
on more occasions than one. Thus, though the 
body of the Scottish people had not the same pro- 
tection from just and equal laws, as was the happy 
lot of the inhabitants of England, and were mnch 
less wealthy and independent, yet the spirit of the 
Constitution possessed all the freedom which was 
inherent in the ancient feudal institutions, and it 
was impossible for the monarch of Scotland so 
to influence the parliament of the country, as to ac- 
complish any considerable encroachment on the 
Privileges of the nation. 

It was therefore obvious, that besides the nume- 
rons reasons of a public nature for uniting South 
and North Britain under a similar System of go- 
vemment, James saw a strong personal interest for 
redncing the turbulent nobles and people of Scot- 
land to the same submissive and quiet State in 
which he found England, but in which it was not 
his good fortune to leave it. With this view he 
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propoBiül, tliat the Legislatureof each nation shonld 
appoint Cummissiüners, to consider of the termt 
on whicli ic miglit be possible lo unite both nnder 
the satne cunstitutiün. Witb some ditfiuultj od 
both sldes, the Pai'liament of England was pre- 
valled on to name furtj'-fuur CommiijsionerB, wfaUe 
ihe Scuttiah Parliament appointed thirty-six, to 
cODsider thia important suhject. 

The very first Conferences showed how impoi- 
sible it was to accomplish the desired objeet, nntil 
time should bare reraoved or sofiened those prcjo- 
dices, whicb bad existed during tlie lonff stMe of 
Separation and bostiliCy betvrixt the two nationi. 
The English Commi««ioners demanded, as a pre- 
liminäry stipulation, that the whole System of Eng- 
lish Intr should be at once extended to Scotland. 
Tiie Scots rejected the proposal wich disdain, juil- 
ly alleging, that nothing less than absolute con- 
quest by force of arms coiild authorize the snbjeo- 
tion of an indepeudent nation to the cnstoms aod 
Inws of a foreign conntry. Tlie treaty, therefore, 
was in a great degree shipwreclied at the very com- 
mencement — the proposal forthe Union was saSer- 
ed to fall asieep, and the King only reaped hom 
hU attenipt the disadvantago of having excited the 
Euspiciong and feara of the Scottisli lawyers, wbo 
had been tiireatened with the total destruction of 
their national systejii of Jurisprudeiice. Tbia im* 
pression was the deeper, as the profession of A* 
law, which must be influential in every gorecn- 
ment, woa paiticularly ao in Scotland, it htäs^ 
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(diiefly practised in that kingdom by the sodb of 
the higher ciass of gentry. 

Though in a gpreat measnre disappointed in bis 
efßorts for effeeting a general union and corres* 
pondence of laws between the two nationn» James 
remained extremely desiron» to obtain at least an 
ecdesiastical conformity of opinion, by bringing 
the form and Constitution of the Scottish Church 
as near as possible to that of England. What he 
attempted and accomplished in this respect» con- 
stitutes an important part of the history of his 
reign, and gave occasion to some of the most re- 
markable and calamitous events in that of his suc- 
cessor. 

I mast remind yon, my dear child, that the Re- 
formation was effected by very difPerent agency in 
England, from the caases which produced a similar 
change in Scotland. The new plana of church 
government adopted in the two nations did not in 
the least resemble each other, although the doc- 
trines which they teach are so nearly alike, that 
little distinction can be traced, save what is of a 
very subtle and metaphysical character. Bot the 
Otttward forms of the two churches are totally 
difPerent. . 

You must remember that the Reformation of the 
Church of England was originally brought about 
by Henry YIII., whose principal object was to 
destroy the dependence of the clergy upon the 
Pope, and transfer to himsel^ whom he declared 
liead of the Church in his own regal right, all the 
anthority and influence which had formerly been 
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etijoyed by tliB Papal See. When, tlierefore) 
Henry h.id destroyed the nnonastic establUliments, 
and confiacnted their possessions, and liad reformed 
SDch doctrines of the churcii as he judged to re- 
quire amendment, it became bis object to preserve 
the general Constitution and bierarthy, tbat is tbe 
gradationof soperior and inferior clergy, by wbom 
her fanctions were administered. The chief dif- 
ference thercfore was, tliat tbe patronage exercised 
by the Pope was, in 3 great measure, transferted 
tothe Crown, and distrjbuted by the hands of the 
King liimgelf, to whom, therefore, tlie inferior 
clergy must naturally ba attached by hope of pre- 
ferment, and the superior Orders by gratiCade fbr 
past favoure, and the expectation of farther ad- 
vancement. The order of bishops, in particnlar, 
raised to that rank by the crown, and enjoying 
seats in the House of Lords, must be suppoaed,on 
most occasions, willing to espouse tlie cause, and 
forward the views of the King, in such debates as 
migbt occur in that assembly. 

Tbe Reformation in Scotland bad taken place 
by a Budden populär impuUe, and the ftirm of 
chnrch government adopted by Knox, and the other 
preachera iinder whose ioiloence it bad been ae- 
complished, was atodioosly rendered as dlfferent 
as poasible from the Roman bierarchy. The Pres- 
byterian System, as 1 said in a former chapter, was 
upon the model of the purest republican simplicity; 
the brethren who served the altar claimed and 
aüowed of no snperiority of ranks, and of no influ- 
ence bnt what individiials might attnch to them- 
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selves by saperior worth or superior talent. The 
representatives who formed their church courts, 
were selected by plurality of votes, and no other 
Head of the church, visible or invisible, was ac- 
knowledged, save the blessed Founder of the 
Christian Religion, in whose name the church 
Gourts of Scotland were and still are convoked and 
dismissed. 

Over a body so constituted, the King could have 
little influence or power; nor did James acquure 
any by bis personal conduct. It was, indeed, partly 
by the influence of the clergy that he had been in 
infancy placed upon the throne ; but, as their con- 
duct in this was regarded by James, in his secret 
soul, as an act of rebellion against his mother's 
authority, he gave the Elirk of Scotland little thanks 
fbr what they had done. It must be owned the 
preachers made no attempt to conciliate his favour ; 
for, although they had no legal call to speak their 
sentiments upon public and political affairs, they 
yet entered into them withont ceremony, whenever 
they could show that the interest of the church 
gave a specious apology for interference. The 
Scottish pulpits rang with invectives against the 
King's ministers, and sometimes against the King 
liimself ; and the more hot-headed among the clergy 
were disposed not only to thwart James's inclina- 
tions, and put the worst construction upon his in- 
tentions, but even publicly to insult him in their 
sermons, and favour the insurrections attempted by 
Stewart Earl of Bothwell, and others, against his 
authority. They often entertained him with vio- 
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lent invectives against liis mother's memory ; andi 
it ig saiJ, tliat an one occaston, wlien the King', 
losinir patience, commanded one of iKrsb zealots 
either to speak Bense or come down from tlie pnl- 
pil:, tlie preaclier replied to this request, whjch one 
wonld haTe thought n very reasonable one, " I teil 
thee, man, I will neither speak senae nor come 
down." 

Jameg did not aee that tliese aets of petulance 
and contumRcy arose, in a great mensure, from tke 
snapicion« which the Scoltish clergy juEtly enter- 
l&ined of hia deBiring to innovate upon the Prea- 
byterian model ;' and liastily concliiJed, thattheir 
refractory condnct, which was the result of mutual 
jealousies, wag efwential to the character of tho 
peculiar form of eharch g-overnment, and that the 
epirit of Preabytery was in itself inimical to a mo- 
narchial establ lahmen t. 
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As floon, therefore, as the King obtained the 
high increase of power which arose from big aeees« 
sion to the £nglish dirone, he set himself g^adually 
to new-model the Scottish Church, so as to bring 
it Dearer to that of England, and to obtain for the 
crown flome preponderating iufluence in its eoan- 
cils. But the suspieions of the Presbyter ian clergy 
were constantly alive to their sovereign's intentions* 
It was in yain he endeavoured to avail himself of 
the institatiou of an order of men called Superin- 
tendents, to whom the Book of Discipline, drawn up 
by Knox himself, had assigned a sort of presidency 
iB certain cases, with power of inspecting the merits 
Cff the clergy. By re-establishing superior offices 
among the clergy, James endeavoured to introduce 
a sort of permanent presidents into the several 
presbyteries. But the ministers clearly saw his 
ultimate object. ^^ Busk (dress), busk him as bon-> 
nily as you can/' cried Mr John Davidson, ^< bring 
him in as fairly as you will, we see the horns of bis 
mitre weel enough ;" and the horns of the mitre 
were, to their apprehension, as odious as the horns 
ef the Pope's tiara, or those of Satan himself. At 
last the King ventnred on a decisive stroke. He 
named thirteen bishops, and obtained the consent 
ei Parliament for restoring them to the small re« 
mains of their dilapidated bishoprics. The other 
hifihoprics, seventeen in number, were converted 
into temporal lordships. 

It cannot be denied that the leaders of the 
Presbyterian clergy showed the utmost skill and 
eoorage in the defence of the immnnities of their 
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ctiDtch. They were enduared to tlie people by tbe 
piirity of their lives, by th« deptli of learning 
posaeased by Bonie, and tbe powerful talents ex- 
iiibited by othms ; above all, perliaps, by tbe wil- 
lingneas with whicb they Bubmitted to deprivation 
of Office, accompanied by poverty, penalties, and 
banisbitient, rather than butray the caose whicb 
they considered as aacred. The King had in 1605 
openly asserted liis rigbt tu call and to dissolve tlie 
General Assemblies uf the Church. Several of ihe 
clergy, lioweTer, in contempt of the mouarcb, 
siimnioned and attended a General Assembly at 
Aberdeen independent of bis authority. This 
opportunity was taken to cbastistj tlie refractory 
clergymen. Five of their number were punished 
with banishment. In ItiOG, the two celebrated 
preachera named Melville were sammoned before 
tiie Council, and npbraided by the King wilh thw 
resistance to bis will. They defended themselves 
witb CDurage, and ciaimed the right of being tried 
by tbe laws of Scotland, a free kingdom, haring 
lawa and privileges of its own. But the eider 
Melville furnished a handle agaiast tliem by bis 
own imprudence. 

In a debate before tbe Privy Conncil, concernlng 
a Latin copy of verses, whicb Andrew Melville 
had written in derision of the ceremonies of the 
Church of England,' the old man gave way to 

' [Oa xLe 29th Septombor ItiOO, Melvillo sncl bis nepliew,bj 
Gommand of Ihe King, itlFnded ihe feaüval dC St Mictuel in llu 
Rofil Chapel 1 where. on Üie altar, «ure pUcrd t»a ahut baoit, 
two tmptj chalicäi, aad Ino cindleBticIti "ith unlighted candlei. 
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indecent violence, seized the Arokbishop of Can- 
terbiiry by the lawn sleeves, which he shook, call- 
ing them Romish rags, and charged the prelate as 
a breaker of the Sabbath, the maintainer of an 
aati-christian hierarchy, the persecator of true 
preachers, the enemy of reformed diurches» and 
prodaimed himself bis mortal enemy to the last 
drop of bis bloodl This indiscretion and violence 
affi>rded a pretext for committing the bot 0I4 
Presbyterian divine to the Tower ; and he was 
afterwards exiled, and died at Sedan. The yoanger 
Melville was confined to Berwick, several other 
dergymen were banished from their parishes to 
remote parts, and the Kirk of Scofdand was fbr the 
time reduced to reluctant sabmission to the King's 
will. Thus the order of bishops was once more 
introduced into t&e Scottish Charch. 

James's projects of innovation were not entirely 
accomplished by the introduction of prelacy« The 
Charch of England, at the Reformation, had re- 

On returniog to bis loflgings, Melville composed the following 
epigram on the ceremomals he had just witnessed :-— 

" Cur atant dausi Anglia libri duo regia in ara, 

Lumina caeea duo, pallubra sicca duo ? 
Kum sensum culturaque Dei tenet Anglia claustim» 

Lumine cseca suo, sorde sepulta saa ? 
Bomano an ritu dum regalem instrnit aram, 

Purpuream pingit relligiosa lupam ? ** 

In those days rendered-« 

" Why stand there on the royal altar Ue 
Two closed books, blind lights, twobasins drie? 
Doth England hold Ood's mind and worship eloss. 
Blind of her sight, and buried in her drois t 
Doth she, with diapel put in Bomlsh dress» 
The purple whore religiously expreM ?**] 

TGL. XXIII. S 
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tsined some particuUr rites in observance, wbich 
had denency at least lo rccominend them, bnt 
wbich the headlong Opposition of the Presbyterinns 
to «very thing' approHching to the Popish ritual 
induced tliem to reject wilh horror. Five of tliesa 
were iiitrodiiced into Scotland, by an enactment 
passed by a parlianient held at Pertb [1616}, and 
thence distingnisbed as tbe Five Articlea of Pertb. 
In modern times, when the mere cerenionial part 
of divine worship is supposed to be of little conse- 
qnence, compared witb tlie temper and spirit in 
which we approach the Deity, the Five Articles of 
Perth aeem to involve matters whicli might be dii- 
pensed or complied witb, without being considered 
as essential to Valvation. They were aa foUowa ; — 
I. It wa9 ordaiued that the communion ebould be 
received in a kneeling posture, and not sitting, aa 
iiitherto practised in tlie Scottish cliurcbes. II. 
That, in extreme cBses, the communion mi^ht be 
adminiätered in private. III. That baptism alw 
might, when necessary, be administered in private. 
IV. That yontb, as they grew up, shoiild be con- 
firmed, aa it is termed, by the bisliop ; being a 
kind of personal avowal of theengagementseatered 
into by godfathers and godmotliers at the time of 
baptism. V. Tliat füiir dayg, distingninhed by 
eventB of tbe utmost importance to the Christian 
religion, shoiild be observed as liolidays. Theae 
vere — Christmas, on wliich day our Saviour was 
"born ; Good Friday, when he sufiered deatb; 
Easter, when he arose from the dead ; and Pea- 
tecoat, when the Holy Spirit descended ( 
spostlea. 
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Buty notwithstanding the moderate character of 
tliese innovationsy the utmost difficulty was foand 
in persuading even those of the Scottish clergy 
who were most favourahle to the King to receive 
them into the church, and they only did so on the 
assorance that they should not be required to adopt 
any additional changes. The niain body of the 
cfaurchmen, though terrified into sullen acquies- 
cence, were unanimous in opinion that the new re- 
gulations indicated a manifest return towards Po- 
pery. The common people held the same opinion ; 
and a thunder-storm, of unusaal violence, which 
took place at the time the Parliament was sitting 
in debate upon the adoption of these obnoxious ar- 
ticles, was considered as a declaration of the wrath 
of Heaven against those, who were again introda- 
cing the rites and festivals of the Roman Church 
into the pure and reformed Kirk of Scotland. In 
short, this attempt to infnse into the Presbyterian 
model something of the principles of a moderate 
prelacy, and to bring it, in a few particulars, into 
conformity with that of the sister kingdom, was 
generally unacceptable to the church and to the na- 
tion ; and it will be hereafter shown, that an en- 
deavour to extend and heighten the edifice which 
his father had commenced, led the way to those acts 
of violence which cost Charles I. his throne and 
life.* 

* [" When Cowper was made Blshop of Galloway, an old wo- 
man, who bad been one of his parishioners at Perth, and a favou- 
rite, could not be persuaded that her minister had deserted the 
Presbyterian cause, and resolved to satisfy herseif. She paid him a 
vitii in the Canongate, where he had his resideuce as dean of the 
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Chapel RoyaL The retinue of terTaDtB throiig|h which she puaed 
Btaggered the good woman't confidenee ; and, on being uäheNd 
into the room where the bishop sat in State, ehe exdaimed, *' Oh, 
■ir ! what's this ? And ye hae really left the guid cause, and 
tumed prelate !"— << Janet," said the bishop, " I hare goC nev 
light upon these thinga." — ** So I aee, air," replied Janet ; " for 
when ye was at Perth, ye had but ae candle, and now yeVe got 
twa before ye — ^that's a' yoor new /t^At."— M*Crix's Life qf 
Jddväle, ToL ü. p. 379.] 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Ditorderly State ofthe Borden-^ Characteristic Eaample qf 
Border Match'maMng'^Deadly Feud between the J\fax- 
welU and Joknitones^Battle qf Dryfe Sands— -James^s 
power ofenforcing the Laws increased after Ms accesston 
io tJie English Throne^^Measures for restraining the 
Border Maravders^^The Qan Graham removedfrom 
the Debaieable Land to Ulster in Ireland — Levies of SoU 
diers to serve in Foreign Parts — Mutual Bonds among 
the Chiefs for the Preservaiion of good order-^Severe 
Prosecution of cffenders—'The Toum of Berwkk'Upon' 
Tweed an Independent Jurisdiction* 

We are next to examine the e£Fect wfaich 
James's accession to the throne of England had 
upon those lawless parts of his kingdom, the Bor- 
ders and the Highlands, as well as on the roore 
cirilized proyinces of Scotland — of which I shall 
take notice in their order. 

The eonsequences of the union of the crowns 
were more immediately feit on the Borders, which» 
from heing the extremity of both conntries, were 
now converted into the centre of the kingdom. 
Bot it was not easy to see, how the restless and 
yiolent inhabitants, who had been for so many cen- 
tories accustomed to a lawless and military life» 
were to conduct themselvesy when the general 
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round left tbem i 



[■COTUEDi. 

enenties either to fi^ 



peace 

with or plunder. 

Tbese Gorderers were, as I have ebewhere told 
yon, dirided iato famiües, or clans, \rbo followeda 
Jeader supposed to be descended from the orignial 
father of the tribe< Tbey lired in a great meunre 
bf the rapine wbicb they exercised indiscriminal»- 
ly on tbe English, or tbeir ovm countrymeD, tbe 
inhabitants of the more inlaud diatricts, or by Ute 
proteution-money wbich ihey exactcd for ieaviig 
tbem □ndistarbed. Tbis kind of plnndmiiig'was 
csteemed by them in the higbest degree bononixUe 
and praiseworthy ; and the follon-ing-, as wdl u 
many other curious stories, b an example of 
this :— 

A yonng genlleman,' of a distingnished tuoHj 
belonging to one of these Border tribe^ oe dam, 
made, either from the desire of plander, or froni 
rerenge, a raid, or incursion, upoQ the lands of 
Sir Gideon Slurray of Ellbank, afterwards depatf- 
treasurer of Scotlatid, and a great favoorite u( 
James VI. Tlie Laird of Elibank, haviiig gol bi« 
]>eople under anns, engaged tbe invader^ and, 
encounteriog tbem wben tbey were encutnbered 
-tritb spoil, defeated tbem, and made the l^der 
«f tbe band prisoner. He was brought (o tbe 

• [" WiUiun (aftetnid> % WUliam} Scott, cld«t »d of W>1- 
ter ScDit g( Buden, ud of bu ladjr, ihe oMntrd Uirr Sc«« 
' thE Ploir« of YuTsv.' gf wbg« nj of tinog il ii mm^aoti 
■hat itIkd the tut bnllock m. UW ui dnooied, it m Ai 
the ubJea dkb, Khich, oobciBfi^ 
oUiii 1 |i>Ir of cIfid ipnn ; ■ ^t M 
u (hlTt br thdi not nnL"— KM) 
JßiKittr Müutnity, Stm Bdil. TDl.Lp.Sll.] 
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Castle of his conqueror, when the lady enquired 
of her victorious husband, " what he intended 
to do with his captive ? " — " I design," said the 
fierce baron, " to hang him instant! y, dame, as a 
man taken red-hand in the act of robber y and vio- 
lence." — " That is not like your wisdom, Sir 
Gideon," ans wered his more considerate lad y. '< If 
you put to death this young gentleman, you will 
enter into deadly feud with his numerous and 
powerful clan. You must therefore do a wiser 
thing, and, instead of hanging him, we will cause 
him to marry our youngest daughter, Meg with 
the meikle mouth, without any tocher " (that is, 
without any portion). The laird joyfuUy con- 
sented ; for this Meg with the large mouth was so 
ugly, that there was very little chance of her get- 
ting a husband in any other circumstances ; and, 
in fact, when the alternative of such a marriage, or 
death by the gallows, was proposed to the poor 
prisoner, he was for some time disposed to choose 
the latter ; nor was it without difiiculty that he 
conld be persuaded to save his life at the expense 
of marrying Meg Murray. He did so at last, 
however ; and it is said, that Meg, thus foroed 
vpon him, made an excellent and a£Fectionate wife ; 
but the unusual size of mouth was supposed to re- 
main discernible in their descendants for several 
generations.^ I mention this anecdote, because it oc- 

' [See in Jamet Hogg's Mountain Bord (Sd Edit pp. 61-06') 
a metrical Version of this narrative, entiüed ** The Fray of £U- 
bank, ivith notes.*— The verses condude, 

*< S<) Willie took Meg to fhe forest sae fair. 
An* they lir'd a most happy an' social life ; 
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carreJ dnring Jamea tlie Sixlh's reign, and showa, 
in a Btriking' mnnner, how little the Borderera had 
improred in their senae of morolity, or dtstinctions 
between riglit and wrong. 

A more imjKtrtaiit, but not more cliaracteristic 
ovent, which happened not lüng aflerwards, sliows, 
in its prog;reB9, the utter lawlcsgness and contempt 
of legal authority wliich prevailed on tlie Borden 
in the commencemcnt of tbia reign, and, in its 
concinsiun, the increased power of the tnonarch 
after the Union of tha Crowna. 

Tbere liad been long and deadly feud, on the 
West Borders, betwixt the two great families of 
Maxwell und Johnstone. The former houge was 
the most wealthy and powerfnl family in Dumfries- 
shire and \t» vlcinity, and had great influence 
among the families inhabiting the more level part 
of that county. Their cbieftain had the title of 
Lord Maxwell, and clnimsd that of Earl of Mor- 
ton. The JohnsCones, on the other liand, were 
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neither equal to the Maxwells in nnmbers nor in 
power ; bat they were a race of uncommon hardi- 
hood, much attached to each other and their chief- 
tain, and who, residing in tbe strong and mountain-* 
DOS district of Annandale, ased to sally from thence 
88 from a fortress, and retarn to its fastnesses afiter 
having accomplished their inroads. They were, 
therefore, able to inaintain their groand against 
the MaxweUs, thoagh niore numeroos than them- 
selyes. 

So well was this known to be the case, that when, 
in 1585, the Lord Maxwell was declared to be a 
rebel, a commission was given to the Laird of 
Johnstone to pursae and apprehend him. In this, 
however, Johnstone was unsaccessful. Two bands 
of hired soldiers, whom the Government had sent 
to bis assistance, were destroyed by the Maxwells ; 
and Lochwood, the chief house of the laird; was 
taken and wantonly barnt, in order, as the Max- 
wells expressed it, that Lady Johnstone mtght 
have light to pnt on her hood. Johnstone himself 
was subsequently defeated and made prisoner. 
Being a man of a proud and haughty temper, he 
is Said to have died of grief at tbe disgrace which 
be incurred; and thus there commenced a long 
series of mutual injaries between the hostile clans. 

Shortly after this catastrophe, Maxwell, being 
restored to the King's favour, was once more placed 
in the sitnation of Warden of the West Borders, 
and an alliance was made betwixt him and Sir 
James Johnstone, in which they and their two clans 
agreed to stand by each other against all the world. 
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Tbis agreement being entered into, tlie clan ot 
Johnatone concluded tliey liad little to apprehend 
from tlie justice of tbe aew Lord Warden, so long 
astheydidnotplunder any of thename of Maxwelü 
They acuordingly desceiided iato the Taliey of the 
Nith, and committed great gpoil on tbe lands be- 
longing to Donglas of Drumlaarig, Creicbton Lord 
Sanquhar, Grierson of Lagg, and KirkpatritlE of 
Closeburn, all of them independent barons of high 
birth and great power. Tbe injured parties pnr- 
Bued the depredators with forces hastily assembled, 
bat were defeated wicli slanghter in tbeir attempt 
to recover tbe prey. The despoiled and injured 
barooB next carried tbeir complaints to Maxwell 
the warden, wbo alleged bis late alliance with 
Jobnstone as a reasoii wby he uonld not yield them 
tbe redress whiuh bis offiue entitled thero to expect 
Et bis bandä. But wben, to make op fof such nsk 
ax he might incur by renewing bis ennuity with tbe 
Johnstones, the barons of Nitlisdale offered to 
bind themselves by a bond of manrent, as it was 
cdled, to become tbe favourers and followers of 
Lord Maxwell in all bis quarreis, excepting against 
the King, the temptation became too stroog to be 
overcome, and tbe ambitious warden resolved to 
sacrifice iiis newlyfurmed friendsbip with Juhnstone 
to tbe desire of extending bis autburity over so 
powerful a confederauy. 

Tlie secret of this association did not long le- 
niain concealed from Jobnstone, wbo saw tbat hii 
own destrnction aud the rnin of his clan were the 
objecta aimed at, aud iiastened to apply to hü 
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neighbours in the east and soath for assistance. 
Buccleuch, the relative of Johnstone, and by far 
his most powerful ally, was then in foreign parts. 
But the Laird of Elibank, mentioned in the last 
Story, bore the banner of Buccleuch in person, and 
asserabled five hundred men of the clan of Scott, 
whom our historians term the greatest robbers and 
fiercest fighters among the Border clans. The 
EUiots of Liddesdale also assisted Johnstone ; and 
his neighbours on the southern parts, the Grahams 
of the Debateable Land, from hopes of plunderand 
ancient enmity to the Maxwells, sent also a consi- 
derable number of spears. 

Thus prepared for war, Johnstone took the field 
with activity, while MaxweU, on the other part, 
hastily assembling his own forces, and those of his 
new followers, the Nithsdale barons, Drumlanrig, 
Lagg, Closeburn, the Creichtons, and others, in- 
vaded Annandale with the royal banner displayed, 
and a force of upwards of two thousand men» 
Johnstone, unequal in numbers, stood on the defen- 
sive, and kept possession of the woods and streng 
ground ; waiting an opportunity of fighting to ad- 
vantage ; while Maxwell, in contempt of him, 
formed the siege of the castle or tower of Locker- 
by, the fortress of a Johnstone, who was then in 
arms with his chief. His wife, a woman of a mas- 
culine disposition, the sister or daughter of the 
laird who had died in Maxwell's prison, defended 
his place of residence. While Maxwell endea- 
voured to storm the castle, and while it was brave- 
ly defended by its female captain, the chief received 
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informnlion that the Laird of Johnstone was aar 
Tancing to its relief. He drew off frora th«f siege, 
marched towarda liis ft^ndal enemy, and tiHiised it 
to be piiblished through bis little army that ha 
would give n " ten-pound land," that is, land rated 
in Ihe ceas-books nt that yfarly atnonnt, " to anj 
one wbo would bring bim the head or band of the 
Laird of Johnstone." Wlien tbis was reported to 
Johnstone, he said he had no ten-pound lands to 
offer, biit that he would bestow a five-merb land 
lipon the man who «hould bring him the bead or 
band of Lord Maxwell. 

The coiiflict took place clogeby the river Dryfe' 
near Locbinikben, and is calied the Battle of Dryfe 
Sands. It was managed by Johnstone witb con- 
siderable military skill. He sbowed &t first only a 
handfiil of borsemen, who made a bnsty attaclc npon 

■ [Tbe DryCa ti>aa in the nntthern end of Hutton pulah, uti 
iha Purist of Drjfimiale fbr »bout three inilr» on Ihn N.W. pir% 
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nf UrjfB ; but the watar in proms of tims appruaubcd ibe m« 
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Maxwell's army, and then retired in a manner whick 
induced the enemy to consider tkem as defeated, 
and led them to pursue in disorder witk lond ac- 
clamations of victory. The Maxvrells and their 
confederates were thus exposed to a sudden and 
desperate charge from the main body of the John- 
stones and their allies, who feil npon them while 
their ranks were broken, and compelled them to 
take to flight. The Maxwells and the confedera- 
ted barons suffered grievously in the retreat— 
many were overtaken in the streets of Lockerby» 
and cut down or slashed in the face by the pur- 
8uers ; a kind of blow, which to this day is called 
in that country a *< Lockerby lick." 

Maxwell himself, an elderly man and heavily 
armedy was bome down from his horse in the be- 
ginning of the conflict ; and, as he named his name 
and o£Pered to surrender, his right band, which he 
stretched out for mercy, was cut from his body. 
Thus far history; but family tradition adds the 
following circumstance : The Lady of Lockerby, 
who was besieged in her tower as already men- 
tioned, had witnessed from the battlements the 
approach of the Laird of Johnstone, and as soon as 
the enemy withdrew from the blockade of the for- 
tress, had sent to the assistance of her chief the 
few servants who had assisted in the defence. 
After this she heard the tumult of battle, but as 
she could not. from the tower see the place where 
it was foughti she remained in an agony of sns- 
pense, until, as the noise seemed to pass away in 
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a westerly directioti, she coitld endiire tiie uncer- 
t!tinty no longer, but aiillied out from tlie tower, 
with only one female nttendant, to see how Üia 
day had gone. As a measure of precaution, »he 
jucked the strong oaken dnor and tiie iron-grate 
with whiuii a Border f'oitress was commonly seeu- 
red, and knitting the large keys on a thong', took 
them with her, hanging on her arm. 

Wheri the Lady of Lockerby entered on the 
field of battle, she fuund all the relics of a bloody 
fight ; the little Valley was covered with slain men 
and lioraes, and broken armour, beaides many 
wounded, who were incapable of furtber effort for 
saring themselves. Aniongat otherg, ahesawlying 
beneath a thorn-tree a tnll, gi-ey-baired, noble- 
looking man, arrayed in bright armour, but bare- 
lieaded, and bleeding to death from the losa of bis 
right haiid. Me asked her für mercy and help 
with a faltering voice ; biit the ideaof deadly fend 
in that time and country uloaed all access to uom- 
passion even in the female bosom. Sbe sawbefore 
lier only the enemy of her clan, and the causa of 
her father's captlrity and dealh ; and r.iising the 
ponderous keys which she hure along with her, the 
Lady of Lockerhy is commnnly repnrted to hare 
dashed uut the brains of the vanqiiished Lord 
Maxwell. 

The battle of Dryfe S.tnds was remarkable a« 
the last great clan battle fought on the Bordera, 
and it led to the renewul of the strife betwixt the 
MaxHells and Jolinstunes, with every 
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of ferocity which could add Horror to civil war. 
The last distingaished act of the tragedy took 
place thus :^ 

The son of the slain Lord Maxwell invited Sir 
James Johnstone to a friendly Conference, to which 
each chieftain engaged to bring one friend only. 
They met at a place called Auchmanhill, on the 
6th Augast) 1608, when the attendant of Lord 
Maxwell, after falling into bitter and reproachful 
language with Johnstone of Gunmanlie, who was 
in attendance on his chief, at length fired his pistol. 
Sir James Johnstone turning round to see what 
had happened, Lord Maxwell treacherously shot 
liim through the back with a pistol charged with 
a brace of poisoned bullets. While the gallant old 
knight lay dying on the ground, Maxwell rode 
round him with the view of completing his crime, 
bat Johnstone defended himself with his sword tili 
strength and life failed him. 

This final catastrophe of such a succession of 
bloody acts of revenge, took place several years 
after the union of the crowns, and the consequences, 
so di£Perent from those which ensued on form er 
occasions, show how effectually the King's autho- 
rity, and the power of enforcing the course of equal 
jastice, had increased in consequence of that desi- 
rable event. You may observe, from the incidents 
mentioned, that in 1585, when Lord Maxwell 
assaulted and made prisoner the Laird of John- 
stone, then the King's warden, and acting in his 
name, and committed him to the captivity in which 
he died, James was totally uoequal to the task of 
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Ttndicating' liU loyitl authority, and snw himgelf 
compelled to receive Maxwell into fuvour and 
trust, as if he hud done nothin^ cuntrory to the 
laws. Nor was the ruyal authority more effectiiitl 
in 1593, wliöB Maxwell, acting as royal warde»! 
and havin;; the King'!« batiiier displayed, was in 
bis tum defeated aiid slaio, in eo nielancboly and 
cruol a manner, at Dryfe Sands. On the controiy, 
Sir James Juhnstone was not only pardoned) but 
restored to favour and trast by the King-. But 
there was a conspicuous difference in the «onse- 
quences of the murder which took place at Anch- 
nuuihill in 160S. Lord Maxwell, finding no rufugB 
in the Border country, was obliged to escspe to 
Franue, where he resided for two or three years ; 
but afterwards venturiiig to return to Scotlsad, he 
was apprehended in the wilds of Caithness, and 
brought to trial at Edinburgh. James, desironi on 
t\\\a üccasion to strike terror, by a ialutary waming, 
into the factious nobility and disorderly Borderers, 
caused the criminal to be pnblicly beheaded on 2l9t 
May, 1613.' 

Many itistances might be added to show tfaat 
the course uf justice on the Border began, aftertlie 
accessioii of James to the English throne, to flow 

' [" Thiis," «y» Sir Wdwr Scott, " »>s SnaLy eoded by « 
«alulirj eiampla of iBveiity, ihs ' foul debats ' bciitiitlbelfai- 
wsllt andJüboBtoncsiin the coutse of nhich «acli famil; loitloo 
Cluefcaiiu; one dyiug of a broken hcict. od« ia llia fiolil of hal- 

tionn."— See Nota (o Ihi baSadi of " Lord MaxwelFt Gaul 
ITiphl," anrf " Till Lad! of WuiapAroy," Sorä<ir iOimtr^ 
Xae Eäüimi, lo!. ü. pp 133-1&3.] 
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ivith a less interrupted stream, even where men of 
rank and power were concerned. 

The inferior class of freebooters was treated 
witk much less ceremony. Proclamations were 
roade, that none of the inhabitants of either side of 
the Border (except noblemen and gentlemen of 
unsaspected character) should retain in their pos- 
session armour or weapons, offensive or defensive» 
or keep any horse above the value of fifty Shillings. 
Particular clans, described as broken men, were 
especially forbid the use of weapons. The cele- 
brated clan of Armstrong had, on the very night 
in which Queen Elizabeth's death became public, 
concluding that a time of such misrule as that iu 
which they had hitherto made their harvest was 
again approaching, and desirous of losing no time, 
made a fierce incursion into England, extending 
their ravages as far as Penrith, and done much 
mischief. But such a consequence had been fore- 
seen and provided against. A strong body of sol- 
diers, both English and Scots, swept along the 
Border, and severely punished the marauders, 
blowing up their fortresses with gunpowder, de- 
stroying their lands, and driving away their cattle 
and flocks. Several of the principal leaders were 
taken and executed at Carlisle. The Armstrongs 
appear never to have recovered their consequence 
after this severe chastisement ; nor are there many 
of this celebrated clan now to be found among the 
landholders of Liddesdale, where they once pos- 
sessed the whole district.^ 

' [For an account of the Armstrongi, see the Border "Mia* 
gtrelsy. New edit. Vol. i. pp. 092-406.] 
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The Grahams, long the inhabitants of the De- 
bateable Land wbiüb was ulaimed both by England 
and Scolland, were still more severely dealt witli. 
They were Tery brave and active Borderers at- 
tached to Eng-land, fiir which conntry, and parti- 
cularly in Edward Vl-'s time, they had often done 
good Service. Hut tbey were also very lawless 
plunderers, and their incuTHiona were aa much 
dreaded by tlie inhabitanta of CumberJand as by 
those of tbe Scottish frontier. Tlius their condnct 
was equnlly the snhject of compl^nt an both sidea 
of the Border ; and the poor Grahams, seeing no 
alternatiT-e, were compelled to sign a petition to the 
Eing, confesaing themaelves to be unfit penoDS to 
dwell in the country which they now inhabited, and 
praying that Iie would provide the means of tram- 
porting them elsewliere, where his paternal good- 
ness shonld assign them the nieans of suhsistence- 
Tlie whole clan, a very few individuals excepted, 
were thas deprived of their lands and residence«) 
and transported to the coanty of Ulster, in Irelandi 
where they were settled oii lands whkh had been 
acquired from the conquered Iriah. Thereis aliit 
in existence, which sliows the rate at which the 
connty of Cumberland was taxed for the exporta- 
tion of these poor Borderers, as if they had been 
so many buUocks.' 

' [See Essay on Border Antiquhies, ante, vol. vü. pp, W. 
13*. " The >p.oe b«l-iit the {-aten of) E^ uid the Sar*," 
iBjs P^nnont, '■ hounded on the iliird tide hy the nmrcA *kfc 
which CToneB fiomone river to the othcr. seema propeilj t- .. 
long to Sootlaiid ; t)ut hsviug been diiputed bj- both cramu, ml 
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Another efficient mode of getting rid of a war- 
like and disorderly population, who, thongh an ad- 
mirable defence of a country in time of war, must 
have been great scourges in time of the profound 
peace to which the Border districts were consigned. 
after the close of the English wars, was the levying 
a large body of soldiers to serve in foreign coun- 
tries. The love of military adventvre had already 
carried one legion of Scots to serve the Dutch ia 
their defence agaiust the Spaniards, and they had 
done great Service in the Low Countries, and par- 
ticularly at the battle of Mechline, in 1578 ; where^ 
impatient of the heat of the weather, to the asto* 
nisbment of both friends and enemies, the Scottish 
auxiliaries flung off their upper garments, and 
fought like furies in their shirts. The circumstance 
is pointed out in the plan of the battle, which is to 
be found in Strada's history,^ with the explanation> 
** Here the Scots fought naked." 

Buccleuch levied a large additional force fron 
the Bord er, whose occupation in their native coun- 
try was gone for ever. These also distinguished 
themselves in the wars of the Low Countries. It 
may be supposed that very many of them perished 

fityled the JDebateahle Land. In the reign of K. James VI. Sir 
Richard Graham, obtaining from the Earl of Cumberland (to 
whom it was granted by Queen Elizabeth) a lease of this tract, 
bought it from the needy monarch, and had interest enough to get 
it united to the county of Cumberland, it being indifferent to 
James, then in possession of both kingdoms, to which of them it 
was annexed." — Tour in Scotland, vol. ii. p. 82.] 

' [De Bello Belgico. Of the Belgic War ; translated into Eng'* 
ish by Sir Robert Stapleton. Folio. Lond. 1650.] 
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in the Seid, and the descendants of others slill SDc- 
vive in the Netherlanda and in Germany. 

In addition to tlie relief afforded hj sach an ont- 
let for a «uperfluoas military population, whose 
nnraberä greatly exceeded wlist the land could have 
sopplied wilh food, and who, in fact, had only lived 
upon plunder> bonds were entered into by the men 
of sabstance nnd family on tbe Borders, not only 
obliging themselves ta ahstain irom depredations, 
but to stand by each other in putting' down and 
prevenling suL-h evil doings at tbe band of others, 
and in making common cause against any dan, 
branch, or suriiame, who might take ofience at any 
individual for acting in prosecQtion of thjs engage- 
ment. Tliey engaged aläo to the King and to each 
Dther, not only to seize and deliver to justice snch 
thieres as should take refuge in tbeir grounds, but 
to discharge from their families or estates all per- 
sona, dome^tics, tenants, or others, who conid be 
Guspected of sncli offence«, and to supply their place 
with honest and peaceable subjecta. I am poasegied 
of sneh a bond, dated in the year I6I2, and sah- 
scribed by about twenty landhulders, chiefly of the 
name uf Scott. 

Finally, an onnsaally severe and keen prosecur- 
tion of all who were conTicted, accused, or even 
suspected, of offence against ibe pence of the Bor- 
der, was Set on foot by George Home, Earl of 
Dunbar, James's able but not Tery scrupoloni 
minister;' and ihese judiural measares were oon- 
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ducted so severely as to give rise to the proverb of 
Jeddart (or Jedburgh) justice» by which it is said 
a criminal was hanged first and tried afterwards : 
the truth of which is affirmed by historians as a 
well-known fact, occurring in numerous instances. 

Cruel as these measares were, they tended to 
remedy a disease which seemed almost desperate. 
Rent, the very name of which had tili that period 
scarcely been heard on the Border, began to be 
paid for property, and the proprietors of land tarn- 
ed their thoughts to rural industry, instead of the 
arts of predatory warfare. But it was more than 
a Century ere the country, so long a harassed and 
disputed frontier, gained the undisturbed appear- 
ance of a civilized land. 

Before leaving the subject of the Borders, I 
ought to explain to you, that as the possession of 
the strong and important town of Berwick had been 
long and fiercely disputed between England and 
Scotland, and as the latter country had never snr- 
rendered or abandoned her claim to the place, 
though it had so long remained an English posses- 
sion, James, to avoid giving o£Penceto either nation, 
left the question undecided ; and since the union 
of the Crowns the city is never spoken of as part 
of England or Scotland, but as the King's Good 
Town of Berwick-upon-Tweed ; and when a law 
is made for North and South Britain, without 
special and distinct mention of this ancient town, 
that law is of no force or ävail within its precincts* 

mofit difficile affairs he compassed without any noise, and never 
returned when he was employed without the work performed that 
he was sent to do."— P. 516iJ 
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CHAPTER XXXVin. 

mid Äate o/lhe Western Islandt—S^ocalion l^m 
nfllie Inliabilanlt qf Eigg in a Cave — Slorif t^ AlinirO- 
Sop—Oreadful Dcalk by Tiir!l~-3{anacre of Lom- 
landert, in Leims and Harrii — The Weitem Iilei, a- 
cepting Skye and Lewis, offered for i.800 io the 3 
guii nf Hwitli/. 

The Higlilniuls and Westem Wai 
vespecl so mucii afft'cted by the i 
as tlie ihhabitants of the Borde 
of James to tlie English throne 
quence ta tliem, iinless in eo far as i 
King more powerfu), and gave him the raeana of 
acca«ionally aending badiea of troops into their A>r- 
tresfies to compel them to urder ; nnd this was a 
ineasure of unusaal rigour, wliiuh was bat aeldom 
Teaorted to. 

The Hig-hland tribes, therefore, remained in the 
same State as before, naing the same dress, irield- 
ing the same arms, diriJed iiito llie same clans, each 
governed by its own patriarch, and living in all re- 
spectB as their ancestors had lived for many cen- 
turies before them. Or if ihere were some inarks 
of softened manners among tliosc Gaelic tribea wlio 
reaided on the miünland, the iniiabitants of the 
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Hebrides or Western Isles, adjacent to the coast of 
Scotland, are described to us as utterly barbarous. 
A historian of the period says, *^ that the Highland- 
ers who dwell on the mainland, though sufficiently 
wild, show some shade of civilisation ; but those in 
the islands are without laws or morals, and totally 
destitute of religion and humanity." ^ Some stories 
of their feuds are indeed preserved, which go far to 
Support this general accusation. I will teil you 
one or two of them. 

The principal possessors of the Hebrides were 
originaUy of the name of MacDonald, the whole 
beingunderthe governmentofa successionof chiefs, 
who bore the name of Donald of the Isles, as we 
bare already mentioned, and were possessed of au- 
thority almost independent of the Kings of Scot- 
land. But this great family becoming divided into 
two or three branches, other chiefs settled in some 
of the islands, and disputed the property of the 
original proprietors. Thus,the MacLeods, a power- 
ful and numerous clan, who had extensive estates 
on the mainland, made themselves masters, at a 
very early period, of a great part of the large Island 
of Skye, seized upon much of the Long Island, as 
the Isles of Lewis and Harris are called, and fought 
fiercely with the MacDonalds, and other tribes of 
the islands. The foUowing is an example of the 
mode in which these feuds were conducted. 

' ^" Insulani occidentales, immanitate barbari, feritate, ignavia, 
luxuria, superbia, deterrimi— Kornines agrestes, sine legibus, 
sine moribus, sine urbium cultu, ac prope omnia humanitatis et 
religiones expertes/' — Johtutoni HistoriOf apud Laikg, v. i« 
p. 48.] 
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Äbüut the enä of the sixteenth Century, a boat, 
maaned by one or two of tlie MacLeods, Innded in 
E\gg, a small Island, peopied by the MacDonalds. 
They were at firat hospitably received ; but bnving 
been guilty of some inuivility to the youn^ womeD 
on the Island, it was so much reaented by the in- 
habitants, that they tied tlie MacLeods band and 
foot, and putting them on board of their own hoKt, 
towed U to sea, and set it adrift, leaving tbe wretch- 
ed men, bound aa they were, to perish by famine, 
or by the winds and waves, as chance ahould de- 
termine. Biit fate so ordered it, that a boat be- 
longing to the Laird of AfauLeod feil in wUh iluiC 
whicb liad the captives on board, and brougbt tliem 
in safety to tbe laird's custle of Dunvcgan in Skye, 
where they complained of llie injiiry whioh tbey 
bad sustained from tbe MacDonalds of £igg> 
MacLeod, in a great rn.gp, put to sea with bis gal- 
leys, manned by a largo budy of bis people, wbich 
the men of Bigg could not entertain any rational 
hope of resisting. Learning that their incensed 
enemy was approathing witb Buperior forces, md 
deep V0W8 of revenge, the inhabitants, whu knen- 
tbey bad no mercy to expect at MauLeod's bands, 
resolved, asthebest chance of safety in their power, 
to conceal themselres in a large carern on the sea- 
Bhore. 

This place was panicularly well calculated for 
that purpoae. Tlie entrance resembles tbat of a 
fox-earth, heilig an opening so small that a man 
cannot enter save by creeping on handsnnd knees. 
A rill of Weiter falls from tbe top of the rock, a 
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serves, or rather served at the period we speak of, 
whoUy to conceal the aperture. A stranger, even 
wben apprized of the existence of such a cave, 
woald find the greatest difficulty in discovering the 
entrance. Within,the cavern risesto a great height>^ 
and the floor is covered with white dry sand. It 
is extensive enough to contain a great number of 
people. The whole inhabitants of Eigg,* who, 
with their wives and families, amounted to nearly 
two hundred souls, took refuge within its precincts. 
MacLeod arrived with his armament, and landed 
on the island, but could discover no one on whom 
to wreak his vengeance — all was desert. The 
MacLeods destroyed the huts of the Isländers, 
and plundered what property they could discover ; 
but the vengeance of the chieftain could not be 
satisfied with such pelty injuries. He knew that 
the inhabitants must either have fled in their boats 
to one of the islands possessed by the MacDonalds, 
or that they must be concealed somewhere in Eigg. 
After making a strict but unsuccessful search for 
two days, MacLeod had appointed the third to 
leave his anchorage, when, in the grey of the 
inorning, one of the seamen beheld from the deck 

' [" Uamha Fhraine (the cave of Francis), remarkable not only 
for its form, but also for the murder of the inhabitants of this 
islaod by Alistiar Creloch, Laird of M'Leod. The entrance of 
this cave is so small that a person must creep on four for about 
12 feet; it then becomes pretty capacious, its length being 213 
feet, breadth 22, and height 17 feet.** — Statistical Account^ 
vol. xvii. p. 288.] 

9 [The Rev. D. M'Lean, nunister of Eigg, says, '* except- 
ing three, who took other places of refuge, and a boat*s crew 
then in Glasgow.'* — IhidJ] 
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of liis galley the ßgure of a man on tlie island. 
Tbis was a npy whoni tlie MacDonalils, iinpatient 
of their confinenient in the cavern,liad imprudeotly 
sent oat to see whether MacLeod had retired or 
no. The poor fellow, when he aair himself dii- 
fiovered, endeaToured, by doubling, after the man- 
ner of a hare or fox, to obliterate the track of liis 
footiitcps on the sno«', and prevent its being dii- 
covüred where lie had re-entered the cavern. But 
all the arts he coaid use were froitless, the inra- 
ders Hgain landed, and tracked hitn to the entnnoe 
of the den. 

MacLeod then summored thoae wlio were with- 
in it, and called upon tliem to deliver up the indi- 
viduals who had mallrcated hia tnen, to be dispoaed 
of at his pleasure. The MacDonalds, still coofi- 
dent in the strength of tjieir faatness, wbidi no 
asanilant could enter but on liands and kne«9i ra- 
fused to gurrender their clansmen. 

MacLeod next commenced a dreadful work of 
indiscriminate vengeance. He caused his peojJe, 
by meana of a ditch cat above the top of the roek, 
to turn away the stream of water whiuh feil orar 
the entrance of the cavern. Tiiis being done, the 
MauLeods collected all the combtiatiblea which 
conid be found on the island, particularly turf and 
quantities of (li'y heather, piled them up agRiDtt 
the aperture, and maintained an immense fira fiff 
many hours, until the smoke, penetrating; into the 
inraost recesses of the cnvern, sl.ifled to dealh 
every creatiire wilhin. There \s no dotibt of the 
truth of this story, drendful as it ia. Tlie carern 
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IS often visited by strangers ; and I have myself 
fieen the place where the bones of the murdered 
MacDonalds still remain, lying as thick on the 
£oor of the cave as in the charnel-house of a 
church.^ 

The MacLeans, in like manner, a bold and hardy 
lace, who, originally followers of the Lords of the 
Isles, had assumed independence, seized upon great 
part both of the isle of Mull and the still mor& 
Taluable Island of Ilay, and made war on the Mac- 
Donalds with various success. There is a story 
belonging to this clan, which I may teil you, as 
giving another striking pictare of the manners of 
the Hebrideans. 

The chief of the clan, MacLean of Duart» in the 
isle of Mull, had an intrigue with a beautiful young 
woman of his own clan, who bore a son to him. In 
consequence of the child's being, by some accident^ 
born on a heap of straw, he received the name of 
Allan-a-Sop, or Allan of the Straw, by which he 
was distinguished from others of his clan. As his 
father and mother were not married, Allan was of 



' [f* In the confined air of this cave the bones äre still pretty 
fresh (1796), some of the skuUs entire, and the teeth in their 
sockets. Above 40 skulls have been lately numbered here. It 
is probable a greater number was destroyed, and that their neigh- 
bouring friends carried them off for burial in consecrated ground.**^ 
-—Statistical Account^ vol. xvü. p. 289. — In the Journal of hiA 
Voyage to the Hebrides, August, 1814, Sir Walter Scott says, 
" I brought off, in spite of the prejudices of our sailors, a skull 
from amoDg the numerous specimens of mortality which the 
cavem afforded." — See Note, ** Xtord of the Islea," Poetical 
Works, voL X. pp. 322-4.] 
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coflTse a bastard, or natural son, and liad no inlie- 
ritance to look for, save that wliitli he might ivin 
für himself. 

But tlie beauty of tiie boy's motber baTing cap- 
tivated a man of rank in tli« clan, calied MacLean 
of Torloisk, he married bei-, and took ber to reside 
with liim nt bis Castle of Turloisk, sitnated i>n tbe 
shores of the Bound, or sniall strait of the eea, 
wliich divides the amallcr Island of Ulva front that 
of Mull. Allan-a-Sop paid bis mother freqaent 
Visits nt ber new residetice, and she was natnrally 
glad to See tlie poor bi>y, botb from alFection, and 
on aecoiint of bis personal strength and beanty, 
whiuli distinguished bim above otber youths of hii 
age. But she was ubiiged to confer niarka of her 
attachment on bim as ptivately as she could, für 
AUatt's Visits were by no mcans so acceptable to 
bei' busband as to herseif. Indeed, Torloisk liked 
so little to see IJie lad, tliat be deterrained to put 
some affront ou bim, wbicb should prevent bis re- 
turning to the Castle für some time. An opportu- 
nity for execating bis piirpose soon occurred. 

The lady une morning', looking frorn the Win- 
dow, saw her son Coming wandering down thebü], 
and Jiastened tu put a girdle cake upon the firei 
that he niight bave bot bread für breakfast. Some' 
tbing calied ber out of the apartment after making 
this preparation, and ber husband, entering at tbe 
same time, saw at once what siie liad heen aboni, 
and determined to give the boy such a rcception as 
should disgüst bim for the futiire. He snatched 
the cake fron) the girdle, thrast it iiito bis Step- 
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son's hands, which he forcibly closed on the sealding 
bread, saying, " Here, Allan — here is a cake which 
your mother has got ready for your breakfast/^ 
Allan's hands were severely burnt ; and, being a 
sharp-witted and proud boy, he resented this mark 
of his step-father's ill-will, and came not again to 
Torloisk. 

At this tirae the wester n seas were covered with 
the vessels of pirates, who, not unlike the Sea-Kings 
of Denmark at an early period, sometimes settled 
and made conquests on the islands. AUan-a- Sop was 
young, streng, and brave to desperation. He entered 
as a mariner on board of one of these ships, and in 
process of time obtained the comraand, first of one 
galley, then of a small flotilla, with which he sailed 
round the seas and collected considerable plunder, 
until his name became both feared and famous. 
At length he proposed to himself to pay a visit to 
his mother, whom he had not seen for many years; 
and setting sail for this purpose, he anchored one 
morning in the sound of Ulva, and in front of the 
Iiouse of Torloisk. His mother was dead, but his 
step-father, to whom he was now as miich an ob- 
ject of fear as he had been formerly of aversion, 
hastened to the shore to receive his formidable 
step-son, with great affectation of kindness and in- 
terest in his prosperity ; while Allan-a-Sop, who> 
though very rough and hasty, does not appear to 
have been sullen or vindictive, seemed to take his 
kind reception in good part. 

The crafty old man succeeded S9 well, as he 
thought, in securing Allan's friendship, and oblite- 
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nting ail reuollections or the former afFront put on 
Lira, tliat he began to tliink it possible to omploy 
liis step-son in executing his own private reven^ 
npon MauQuairie of ITlva,' with whom, as was 
usual bettfeen such neighbours, be bad some feod. 
Witb this purpose, be otTered wbat he called the 
foUowing good advice to \üg son-in-Iaw : " My 
dear Ailan, you have now wandered orer the seas 
long eoough ; it is time you should have some 
footing upon land, a castle to protect yourself in 
Winter, 3 village and cattle for your men, and a 
harbonr to lay up your galleya. Now, bere is tbe 
Island of Ulva, near at band, which lies ready for 
your occupatio)), and it will cost you no trouble, 
sare that of putting to death the present proprie- 
tor, the Laird of JMacQuarrie, a uselesd old carle, 
who has cumbered the world long enough." 

Allan-a-Sop thanked liis step-iatber for so happy 
a Suggestion, which be declared he would put in 
execntion forthwith. Accordingly, setting eail tha 
next niorning, he appeared before MacQuarrie'B 
house an hour before noon. Tbe old cbief of 
Ulva was rauch aiarmed at the menai'ing appaii- 
tion of so many galleya, and his anxiety was not 
lessened by the newa that they were commanded 
by tbe redoubted Allan-a-Sop. Haring no effec- 
tual meana of resistauce, MucQuarrie, who was a 
man of shrewd sense, saw no alternative save that 

I Bf an error unpirdoDiible io one 1 
tonr (0 the Hubridai, and geen tbs lue < 
Quurie, tho name of MacKumoa hbb 
edidam, 1830. 
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of receiving the invaders, whatever might be their 
purpose, with all out ward demonstrations of joy 
and satisfaction ; the more especially as he recol- 
lected having taken some occasional notice of 
Allan during his early youth, which he now 
resolved to make the most of. Accordingly, Mac- 
Quarrie caused immediate preparations to be made 
for a banquet as splendid as circamstances admit« 
ted, hastened down to the shore to meet the rover> 
and welcomed him to Ulva with such an appear- 
ance of sincerity, that the pirate found it impos- 
sible to pick any quarr el, which might afibrd a 
pretence for executing the violent purpose which 
he had been led to meditate. 

They feasted together the whole day ; and, in 
the evening, as AUan-a-Sop was about to retire to 
his ships, he thanked the laird for his hospitality^ 
but remarked, with a sigh, that it had cost him 
very dear. " How can that be," said MacQuarrie> 
" when I bestowed this entertainment upon you in 
free good-will ?" — " It is true, my friend," replied 
the pirate, " but then it has quite disconcerted the 
purpose for which I came hither ; which was to 
pnt you to death, my good friend, and seize upon 
your house and island, and so settle myself in the 
World. It would have been very convenient for 
me this island of Ulva ; but your friendly recep* 
tion has rendered it impossible for me to execute 
my purpose : so that I must be a wanderer on the 
seas for some time longer." Whatever MacQuar- 
rie feit at learning he had been so near to destruo» 
(ioD| he took care to show no emotion save smrprise^ 
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and replied to his riaitor, — " My dear Allan, who 
was it that pnt into your mind so unkind a purpose 
towards your old friend ; for I am sure it never 
arose from your own generuus näture ? It mast 
have been old Torloisk, who made sucli an indif- 
ferent husband to your motlier, and such an un- 
friendly step-fatlier to you when yoa were a 
Lelplesa boy ; but now, when he sees yoa a bold 
and powerful leader, be desii'os to make a quarre! 
betwixt you and those wliü were the friends of 
yoor youth. If yuu cons'ider tliis matter riglitly, 
Allan, you will see that tlie estate and harbuur of 
Torloisk lie to tlie füll as conveniently für you as 
' those of Uiva, and ttiat, if you are disposed (as is 
very natural) to make a settlement by force, it ia 
mucb better it sliould be at the cxpense of the old 
chnri, vrho never shotved you kindness or counte- 
nance, tlian at that of a friend like me. who always 
loved and lionoured you." 

Allan-a-Sop was Struck with the justice of tbis 
reasoning ; and the uld offenes of his scalded 
fingers was suddenly recalied tu his mind. " It H 
Tery true wlint you say, MacQuarrie," he repliedi 
" and, beaides, I have not fnrgotten what a hot 
breakfasl my step-father treated ine to one mom- 
ing. Farewell for the present ; yuu shall saon 
hear newaof me from the otber side of thesound." 
Haring Said thus much, the pirate got on bnardr 
and, commanding liis nnen to unmoor the galleys, 
sailed back to Torloisk, and prepared to land in 
arms. MacLean bastened to meet him, in expeo- 
talion to hear of the deatli of his eneiny, Mac- 
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Quarrie. B ut Allan greeted him in a very di£Ferent 
manner from what he expected. " You hoary old 
traitor," he said, " you instigated my simple good- 
nature to murder a better man than yourself ! Bat 
have you forgotten how you seorched my fingers 
twenty years ago, with a burning cake ? The day 
is come that that breakfast must be paid for." So 
saying, he dashed out the old man's brains with a 
battle-axe, took possession of his castle and pro- 
perty, and established there a distinguished brauch 
of the clan of MäcLean. 

It is told of anöther of these western chiefs, who 
is Said, upon the whole, tö have been a kind and 
good-natured man, that he was subjected to re- 
peated risk and injury by the treachery of an 
ungrateful nephew, who attempted to surprise his 
Castle, in order to put his uncle to death, and 
obtain for himself the command of the tribe. Being 
detected on the first occasion, and brought before 
his uncle as a prisoner, the chief dismissed him 
unharmed ; with a warning, however, not to repeat 
the offence, since, if he did so, he would cause him 
to be put to a death so fearful that all Scotland 
should ring with it. The wicked young man per- 
severed, and renewed his attempts against his 
uncle's Castle and life. Falling a second time intö 
the hands of the offended chieftain, the prisoner 
had reason to term him as good as his word. He 
was confined in the pit, or dungeon of the castle, a 
deep dark vault, to which there was no access save 
through a hole in the roof. He was left without 
food, tili his appetite grew voracions ; the more sä; 
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as he had reason tu apprehend tliat it was intendeil 
to atarvc liim to deatli. But tlic vungeance of bis 
uncle was of a innre veGned character. The stone 
whicli covered the aperture in tbe roof was lifted, 
and a quantity of salt beef let don*n to tbe prisoner, 
who devoured it eagerly. Wiien he had glntted 
htmself with thia food, and expecled to be suppUed 
with liquor, to qiiench the raging thirst wbicU the 
diet bad exüited, a cup was slowly Iowered down, 
w)iicb, wheii he eagerly grasped it, Ite fouad to be 
empty ! Tben ihey ruUed the stone on the «pen- 
iiig in llie vault, and left the captive to perish by 
thirst, tbe most dreadful of all deuths. 

Many similar stoi'ies could be tuld yuu of tlie 
wild warä of the islanders ; but these may suSce at 
preseat to give you some idea of the fierceness of 
their mannera, tbe low value at whidi tbey held 
human life, the cruel inanner in which wroiigs were 
revenged, and the nnscrnpidous violence by which 
pro perl y was acquired. 

The Hebrideans seem to have been accounted 
by King James a rnee wbom it was impussible tQ 
Bubdue, conciliate, or improve by ciTÜisation ; and 
tbe only remedy wbich ocüurred to him was to 
'Settle Lowlanders in tbe islands, and drire away 
or extirpate tbe people by wbom they were inha- 
b'ited. For this purpose, the King authoriied an 
aasociatlon of many gentlemen in the county of 
Fife, tben the weatthiest and most civilized part of 
Scotland, who undertook to niake a settlement ia 
the isles of Lewis and Harris. These undertakerSf 
as they were called, levied money, assembled sol- 
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diers, and manned a fleet, with which they landed 
on the Lewis, and effected a settlement at Storno- 
way in that country, as they would have done in 
establishing a colony on the desert shores of a dis- 
tant continent. 

At this time the property of the Lewis was dis- 

puted between the sons of Rory MacLeod, the last 

lord, who had two families by separate wives. 

The undertakers, finding the natives thus quar- 

relling among themselves, had little difficulty in 

bailding a small town and fortifying it ; and their 

enterprise in the beginning assnmed a promising 

appearance. But the Lord of Kintail, chief of the 

numerous and powerful clan of MacKenzie, was 

little disposed to let this fair island fall into the 

possession of a Company of Lowland adventurers. 

He had himself some views of obtaining it in the 

name of Torquil Connaldagh MacLeod, one of the 

Hebridean claimants, who was closely connected 

with the family of MacKenzie, and disposed to act 

as his powerful ally desired. Thus privately en- 

eouraged, the islanders united themselves against 

the undertakers ; and, after a war of various for- 

tune, attacked their camp of Stornoway, took it by 

storm, burnt the fort, slew many of them, and made 

the rest pr isoners. They were not expelled, you 

may be sure, without bloodshed and massacre. 

Some of the old persons still alive in the Lewis> 

talk of a very old woman, living in their youth, 

who used to say, that she had held the light whilo 

her countrymen were catting the throats of tho 

Fife adventurers. ^ 
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A lady, tlic wife of one of tlie priocipal gentle- 
raen in tlie expediticin, fleil frum tlie scene of vio- 
lence into n wild and pntliless desert of rock and 
morass, called tlie Forest uf Fannig;. In tliia wil- 
derness she became tlie mother of a child. A 
Hebridenn, who dianced tu pass on one of the 
ponies of the country, saiv the mother and infant 
in the act of perishing witli cold, and being stmck 
with tlie misery of their condition, contrived a 
Strange manner of preserving them. Ue kiUedhis 
pony, and opening its bclly, and removing the en- 
trajls, he put tlie new-born infant and the helpless 
mother into the inside uf tlie carcass, to have the 
adrantage of the warmth which this stränge and 
Bliocking receptacle for somo time afibrded. In 
this manner, with or witliout assistance, be con- 
trived tobeartheni tosome place ofsscurity, wherfl 
the lady remained tili she cuuld get back In safety 
to her own cumitry. 

The lady who experienced tbia remark&ble 
deliverance, became afterwarda, by n second mar- 
riage, the wife of a person of conaequence and 
inflaence in Edinburgh, b judge, I beliere, of the 
Court of Seaaion. One evening, while she looked 
ont of the wiuduiv of her houae in the Canongate, 
juat as a heavy stürm waa Coming on, she heard a 
man in the Higliliiud dreas say in the Gaelic lan- 
guage, to another with whom he waa Walking, 
" Thia wüuld be a rough night für the forest of 
Fannig." The l.idy'a attention was immediately 
attraeted hy tlie name of a place which she had 
such awfu! reasoiis for lememboriog, and, on look- 
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ing attentively at the man who spoke, she recognised 
her preserver. She called him into the hoase, re- 
ceived him in the most cordial manner, andfinding* 
that he was come from the Western Islands on 
some law husiness of great importance to his fa* 
mily, she interested her hushand in his favour, hy 
whose influence it was speedily and successfnlly 
settled ; and the Hehridean, loaded with kindness 
and presents, returned to his native Island, with 
reason to congratulate himself on the humanity 
which he had shown in so singular a manner. 

After the surprise of their fort, and the massacre 
of the defenders, the Fife gentlemen tired of their 
undertaking ; and the Lord of Kintail had the 
whole advantage of the dispute, for he contrived 
to get possession of the Lewis for himself, and 
transmitted it to his family, with whom it still 
remains. 

It appears, however, that King James did not 
utterly despair of improving the Hebrides, by 
means of colonization. It was supposed that the 
powerful Marquis of Huntly might have been able 
to acquire theproperty, and had wealth enough to 
pay the Crown something for the grant. The 
whole archipelago was ofFered to him, with the 
exception of Skye and Lewis, at the cheap price of 
ten thousand pounds Scots, or about L.800; but 
the marquis would not give more than half the 
sum demanded, for what he justly considered as 
merely a permission to oonquer a sterile region> 
inhabited by a warlike race.^ 

' [To tbese conditions, the marquis answers, ** Ist, His lord* 
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Sach was the ineffectaal result of the efforts to 
introdace some civilisation into these Islands. In 
the next chapter we shall show that the improve- 
inent of the Highlanders on the mainland was not 
mach more satisfactory. 

thip offen to tak in band the lenrice and settlings of the haffl 
north ylea ander hb Majestie's obedience, except the Skj and 
Lewis, mthout a lieutenand, and that he shaB put an end to diat 
Service he ezHrpaHon of the harharoua peüpU thairof, withi» tite 
Space o/ane year. Item, His lordship offers jearlj to his Ma- 
jestie for the sud yles, L.400 Scots, viz. üi^' Ib. for the Ust* and 
i® Ib. for the rest of the yles, nomine feudi firme ; and craret 
onlj ane Suspension fra the pajment for the space of ane jt»,** 
— Account of the Clan MMdonaid^^E/^. 1819, 8td, pp. 
111-112.] 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Conienipt of iJie Highlanders for the Arts of Peace-^Stori; 
of Donald of the Hammer — Execution of the Laird of 
Macintosh hy order of the Marchioness of Huntly — 
Massacre of the Farquharsons — Race of the Trough-^^ 
Execution of the Earl of Orkney, 

The size and position of the Highlands of Scot- 
land rendered them much less susceptible of im- 
provement than the Border districts, which, far 
less extensive, and less difficult of access, were 
now placed between two civilized and peaceful 
countries, instead of being the frontier of two hos- 
tile lands. 

The Highlanders, on the contrary, continaed 
the same series of wars among themselves, and 
incursions upon their Lowland neighbours, which 
liad distinguished them ever since the dawn of their 
history. Military ad venture, in one form or other, 
was their delight as well as their employment, 
and all works of industry were considered as un- 
worthy the dignity of a mountaineer. Even the 
iiecessary task of raising a scanty crop of barley, 
Avas assigned to the aged, and to the women and 
children. The men thought of nothing bat hunt- 
ing and war. I will give you an account of a 
Highland chieftain, in character and practica not 
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very different from that of Ällan-a-Sop, tbe He- 
bridean. 

The Stewarts, who inliabited the distr'ict of 
Appin, in tlie West Higiilands, were a nnmerotis 
and warlike clan. Appin ia the titl« of tlie cbief 
of the clan. The second braiTuh of the family 
was that of Invernaliyie. The founder, « seoond 
Bon of the house of Appin, was called by the nn- 
common epithel of Saioleaek, or the Peaceful. One 
of hig neighbours was the Lord of Dunstaffnag«, 
called Cailen Uiüne, or Green Colin, frotn thu 
green colour which predominated in his tartan. 
Tili» Green Colin surprised tlie peaceful Laird of 
Invernaliyie, assassinated him, burnt bis house, and 
desti'oyed bin whole family, excepting an infant 
at the breast. This infunt did not owe its safety to 
the meruy of Green Colin, but to the activity and 
preseni^e of mind of its nurse. Finding ahe conid 
not esuape the pursuit of that chiof s altcndantä, the 
faithfui nurse determined to provide for the aafety 
of her foet«r-chiJd, whose life ehe knew was airoed 
at, in tlio only tnanner which remained. Bhe there- 
fore hid ihe infant in a sniall fissnre, or cnve, of n 
rock, am), as the only nieans she had uf supplylng 
him with subsistence, hung by a string' round hie 
neck iL liirge piece of lard, in the faiiit liope that 
inatinct might induce tlie child to employ it BS a 
mean» of Rubsistence. The poor wonian had only 
time to get a little way fiom the place where she 
had concealed her cliarge, when ehe was made pri' 
soner by the pursuers. As she denied any know- 
ledge where the child wae, they disraissed her i 
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a person of no consequence, bot not until they had 
kept her two or three days in close confinementy 
menacing her with death unless she would discover 
wbat she had done with the infant. 

When she found herseif at liberty and nnob- 
«erved, she went to the hole in which she had con- 
cealed her charge, with little hope save of finding 
such relics as wolves, wild-cats, or birds of prey 
might have left after feasting upon its flesh, but 
still with the pious wish to consign the remains of 
her daultj or foster-child, to some place of Chris- 
tian burial. Bat her joy and surprise wcre extreme 
to find the infant still alive and well, having lived 
during her absence by sucking the lard, which it 
had reduced to a very small morsel, scarce larger 
than a hazel nut. The delighted nurse made all 
haste to escape with her charge to the neighbouring 
district of Moidart, of which she was a native, being 
the wife of the smith of the clan of M acDonald, to 
whom that country belonged. The mother of the 
infant thus miraculously rescued had also been a 
danghter of this tribe. 

To ensure the safety of her foster-child, the 
nnrse persuaded her husband to bring it np as their 
own son. The smith, you must remark, of a High* 
land tribe, was a person of considerable conseqaence. 
His skill in forging armour and weapons was usually 
united with dexterity in using them, and with the 
strength of body which his profession required. If 
I recollect right, the smith usaally ranked as third 
officer in the chief's household. The young Donald 
Stewart, as he grew up, was distinguished for great 
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personal streng^th. He became skilful in his foster- 
fHther'a art, and so powerfui, tliat he could, It is 
Bald, wtetd two fore-hainraers, one in eacb Laad, 
for hours together. From tliis circnmstance, he 
gained l}ie name niDonuilnan Ord, tbat is, Donald 
of the Haromer, by whicb he was all his life dis- 



When he attained the age of twenty-one, 
Donald':i fuster-father, tlie smitb, obserTing- that 
his courage and cnterprise equalled bis personal 
strength, thought fit tu discover to bim tbe secret 
of bis birth, the injuries which he bad received from 
Green Colin of Uunstaffnage, and the pretensiuns 
vhicb he had to ihe property of Invernidiayle, now 
in the possession of tbe man who had alain his 
fatber, and usurped his inberitance. He concluded 
his discorery by preaenting to his beloved faster- 
cbild bis own six sons to be bis folloivers and 
defenders for life and death, and his assistants in 
tbe recovery of bis patrimony. 

Law of erery description was nnknown in the 
Highlundä. Young Donald proceeded in bis eo- 
terpriso by hostile measures. In addition to hii 
BIX feste r-bretbren, he got some assistance from his 
mother's kindred, and levied among the old adhe- 
rents of his fatber, and his kinsmen of tbe honse of 
Appin, such additional force, that he was able to 
give battle to Green Colin, whom be defeated and 
slew, regaining at the same tims his fatber's boiue 
and estate of Invernahyle. This success bad its 
dangers ; for it placed the yonng cbief in feud with 
all the famlÜes of the powerfui clan of Campbell, 
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to which the slain Dunstaffnage belonged by alli- 
ance at least ; for Green Colin and bis ancestors 
had assumed the name, and ranked themselves 
linder the banner, of this formidable clan, althongh 
originally they were chieftains of a difFerent and 
independent race. The feud became more deadly, 
when, not sattsfied with revenging himself on the 
immediate authors of bis early misfortune, Donald 
made inroads on the Campbells in their own do- 
minions ; in evidence of which bis bistorian quotes 
a verse to this purpose — 

" Donald of tlie Smithy, tlie Son of the Hammer, 

Filled the banks of Lochawe with mourning and damour.*' 

At length the powerful Earl of Argyle resented 
the repeated injuries which were offered to bis 
clansmen and kindred. The Stewarts of Appin 
refused to support their kinsman against an enemy 
so formidable, and insisted that he sbould seek for 
peace with the earl. So that Donald, left to him- 
self, and sensible that he was unable to withstand 
the force which might be brought against bim by 
this niighty chief, endeavoured to propitiate the 
earl's favour by placing himself in bis bands. 

Stewart went, accordingly, with only a single 
attendant, towards Inverary, the castle of Argyle, 
and met with the earl himself at some distance in 
the open fields. Donald of the Hammer showed 
on this occasion that it was not fear which had in- 
duced bim to this Step. Being a man of ready wit, 
and a poet, which was an accomplishment high in 
the estimation of the Highlanders, be opened the 
Conference with an extempore verse, which inti-^ 
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and safe place of abode, and iidapted accnrdingly 
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tliat tlie stables, cow-hoaaes, poultry-yard, and 
otlier domestic ofiices, were necessarily separated 
fron) the Castle, and situated on the mainland, as 
it woold liave been iimpossible to be coustantly 
transporting the animals belonging to tlie esta- 
blisliment, to and fro fi-om the sbore to th» ieland. 
These Offices, therefore, were constructed on tbe 
banks of the lake, and in some sort defenceless. 

It hnppened upun a time that tbere was to be a 
great entertainment in the Castle, and a number of 
tbe Grahams were assembled. The occasion, it a 
Said, was a marriage in the fatnily. To prepare 
for lliis feast, mucli prnvision was goC ready, and 
in particulnr a great deal of poultry had been col* 
lected. White the feast was preparing, an un- 
happy chance brought Donald of the Hammer to 
the aide of the labe, returning at the head of s 
band of hungry fullowers, whom he was conducting 
bomewards to the West Highlands, after some of 
bis usual excursions into Stirllngshire. Seeing so 
much good Tictuals ready, and being pnssessed of 
an excellent appetite, the Western Higblanders 
neither asked questiuns, nor waited for an invita- 
tion, but devüured all the provisions that liad been 
prepared for the Grahams, and then went on tfaeir 
way rejoicing, through the difficiiU and dangerons 
patb whicb leads from the banks of tbe Loch of 
Monteith, through the mountains, to the aide of 
Loch Katrine. 

The Grahams were filled n'itb thchighestiadig' 
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nation. No one in those fierce times was so con- 
temptible as an individual who would snffer him- 
self to be plundered without exacting satisfaction 
and revenge, and the loss of their dinner probably 
aggravated the sense of the insults entertained by 
the guests. The Company who were assembled at 
the Castle of Monteith, headed by the earl himself, 
hastily took to their boats, and, disembarking on 
the northren side of the lake, pursued with all 
speed the marauders and their leader. They 
came up with Donald's party in the gorge of a 
pass, near a rock, called Craig- Vad, or the Wolfs 
Clifif. Here the Grahams called, with loud insults, 
on the Appin men to stand, and one of them, in 
allusion to the execution which had been done 
amongst the poultry, exclaimed in verse — 

" They're brave gallants, tliese Appin men, 
To twist tbe throat of cock and hen ? " 

Donald instantly replied to the reproach— 

" And if we be of Appin*s line, 
We'U twist a goose^s neck in tbjne." 

So saying, he shot the unlucky scoffer with an 
arrow. The battle then began, and was continued 
with much fury tili night. The Earl of Mon- 
teith and many of his noble kinsmen feil, while 
Donald, favoured by darkness, escaped with a 
«ingle attendant. The Grahams obtained, from 
the cause of the quarrel, the nickname of Gra- 
moch an Garrigh, or Grahams of the Hens : al* 
though they certainly lost no honour in the en- 
<»unter, having fought like game-cocks. 
. Donald of the Hammer was twice married. Hif 
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seconcl marringe was Lighly displeaaing: to bis eld- 
est 80U, whoni he had by bis first wifc. Tb« 
young' man, whose name was Unncan, seems lo 
bave partaken ratber of ibe disposition of bis 
grandfatber, Allster Saoileach, or tbe Peacefn], 
than of the turbulent spirit of bia fatber tbe Ham- 
merer. He quitted the family maiiaiun in dia- 
pleasare at hia fatber's aecond marriage, and weat 
to a farm called Inverfalla, wbicb bis falber bsd 
beatowed apon bis narse in reward for ber emioent 
serrices. Duncan t«ok up big abode witU tbis 
valued connexion of the family, wbo was nov in 
tlie extremity of old age, and amaaedbimself wltb 
attempting to improve tbe cuUivation of the 
fnrm ; a task which not only was considered as be- 
low tbe dignity of a Highland gentleman, bat even 
regarded as the last degree of degradation- 

The idea of hia son's occupying himself with 
agricultural Operations, stnick so much shame and 
anger into the heart of Donald the Hammerer, that 
his rcsentment ag||ilnst him became ungorernable» 
At lengtfa, as he walked by his own side of the 
river, and looked towarda Inverfaliu, he saw, to hii 
extreme displeaaure, a number of meii employed in 
digging and leveliing the aoil für some inteoded 
crop. Soon after, he had the additional mortifico- 
tion to aee his son cooie out and mingle with the 
worhmen, aa if giving them directions ; and, fioally, 
beheld bim take the spade out of an awkward fel- 
low'n band, and dig a little iiimself, to sbow him 
liow to use it. Tiiis last aut of degeneracy drove 
the Hammerer frantic ; he seized a curragh, or botit 
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covered with hides» which was near, jumped into 
it, and pushed across the stream, with the determina- 
tion of destroying the son, who had, in his opinion, 
brought such unutterable disgrace upon his family. 
The poor agriculturist, seeing his father approach 
in such haste, and having a shrewd guess of the 
nature of his parental intentions, fled into the house 
and hid himself. Donald followed with his drawn 
weapon ; but, deceived by passion and darkness, 
he plunged his sword into the body of one whom 
he saw lying on the bed-clothes. Instead of his 
son, for whom the blow was intended, it lighted on 
the old foster-mother, to whom he owed his life in 
infancy and education in youth, and slew her on 
the spot. After this misfortune, Donald became 
deeply affected with remorse ; and giving up all 
his estates to his children, he retired to the Abbey 
of St Columbus, in lona, passed the remainder of 
his days as a monk, and died at the age of eighty- 



seven.^ 



It may easily be believed, that there was little 
peace and quiet in a country abounding with such 
men as the Hammerer, who thought the practice of 
honest industry on the part of a gentleman was an 
act of degeneracy, for which nothing short of death 
was an adequate punishment ; so that the disor- 
derly State of the Highlands was little short of that 

^ [The substance ef ilie preceding narrative was first published 
in Mr Robert Jameson's Intreduction, pp. Ixiy-lxxyi, to bis re- 
print of Burt's Letters froni the North of Scotland ; 2 vols. 8vO, 
1822 — *' From an Autbentic Account «f the Family of Inver- 
nabyle, a MS. communicated bj Sir Walter Scott, Bart., to tbQ 
Editor."] 
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of the läles. Still, however, many uf the priDcipal 
chieis attended occaaionally at tlie cuurt of Scol- 
]&nd ; others wure frequeiitly obliged ta seod their 
BOns to be educaled there, wbo were retained as 
hoätagea for the peaceable behariuur of tlie clan; 
so tliat by degrees tliey eame to impruve with the 
tiicreasing civilisatiun of the tintes. 

The authority aUo of tlie great nobles, who held 
estatesinoradjacent to theüighlands, wasameans, 
though a rougb one, of niaking the dUtrict over 
whiub they exerdsed their power, submit, in a cer- 
tain degree, to the uccasionol influence of the Iav)> 
It is true, tbat the great ßarls of Huntly, Argylc, 
Sutherland, and otlier nobles, did not enforce the 
Jjowland iustitiitions lipon their Higblaud vassaU 
out of mere zeal for their uiTiliaatiun, but ratber 
because, by taking care to aecure the power of tUe 
sovereJgn and the laws on their own aide, they 
could niake the infraction of thcm by the amaller 
Chiefs the pretext for breaking down the independ- 
ent ulan«, and niaking them submit to their own 
authority. 

I will gire you an exaniple of the manner in 
>vhich a noble lady chagtised a Highland chJef ia 
the reign of James the Sixth. The head of the 
Houee of Gordon, then Marquis of Hunlly« was 
by far the most powerful lord in the northern coun- 
ties, and exercised great iiifliience over the High- 
laud clans who inliabited the monntains of Bade- 
noch, which lay behind hia exteiiisive domains. 
One of the niost ancient tribes situated in and near 
that dietrlct is that of Macintosh, a word wkicti 
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means Child of the Thane, as they boast their des- 
^ent from MacDu£F, the celebrated Thane of Fife. 
This haughty race having fallen at variance with 
the Gordons, William Macintosh, their chief, car- 
ried his enmity to so great a pitch, as to surprise 
and burn the Castle of Auchindown, belonging to 
the Gordon family. THe Marqnis of Hnntly vowed 
the severest vengeance. He moved against the 
„Maclutoshes with his own followers ; and he let 
loose upon the deyoted tribe, all guch neighbouring 
-clans as would do any thing, as the old phrase was, 
for his love or for his fear. Macintosh, after a 
short struggle, fonnd himself unequal to sustainthe 
^onflict, and «aw that he must either behold his clan 
totally exterminated, or contrive some mode of 
pacifying Hnntly's resentment. The idea of the 
first alternative was not to be endnred, and of the 
iast he saw no chance, sare by surrender ing him- 
self into the power of the marquis, and thas per* 
«onally atoning for the offence which he had com* 
«ditted. To perform this act of generous devotion 
with as much chance of safety as possible, he chose 
« time when the marquis himself was absent, and 
4isking for the lady, whom he jndged likely to prove 
less inexorable than hej^ husband, he presented 
himself as the unhappy Caird of Macintosh, who 
€ame to deliver himself up to the Gordon, to answer 
for his bnrning of Auchindown, and only desired 
that Hnntly would spare his clän. The marchio- 
ness, a stern and haughty woman, had shared deeply 
in her husband's resentment. She regarded Mac- 
intosh with a keen eye, as the hawk or eagle con» 
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templatea tlie prey within its clatch, and having 
gpoken a ward asije tu her ikttcndanta, repHod tu 
ihe suppliant uhief in this manner : — " Maclntosli, 
you liare oiFended the Gordon so deeply, thal 
Huntly has sworn by liis f'ather'a soul, that he will 
never pardon yoii, tili lie has brooght yoar neck to 
the block." — " I will stoop eren to that liumiliation, 
to secure the gafety of iny father'a honse," said 
Macintosh. And aa this interview passed in tlie 
kitdien of the Castle at Bog of Gicht, he ondid tbe 
collar üf his doublet, and kneeling down before the 
linge block un which, in the rüde hospitality of the 
time, the slain buUocks and sheep were broken up 
for use, be laid his neck upon it, expecting, donbl- 
less, that the lady would be satisfied with this token 
of unrcserred Submission. But the inexorable 
marchioness made a. sign to the cook, who stepped 
forward with his hatchet raised, and strack Mao 
Intosh's head froni his body. 

Another story, and I will chang'e the sobjecl- 
It is aUo of the faniily of Gordon ; not that they 
were by any means more hard-hearted than other 
Scottiäh barons, who had feu<ls with the High- 
. landers, but because it is the readiest whiuh oecurs 
to niy re(»llection. T^e Farquharsons of Dee- 
side, a bold and warlike people, inhabitin^ tbe 
dales of Braemar, liad taken olfence at, and slain, 
a gentleman of conseqiience, named Gordon of 
Brackley. The MarqniH of Huntly snmmoned 
his forcps, to take :i bloody vengeance for the death 
of a Gordon ; and that none of the guilty Cribe 
might escape, communicated with the Laiii.ol 
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Grant, a very powerful chief, who was an ally of 
Huntly, and a relation, I believe, to tlie slain Baron 
of Brackley. They agreed, that, on a day appoint- 
ed, Grant, with his clan in arms, siiould occupy the 
Upper end of the vale of Dee, and move from 
thence downwards, while the Gordons should 
ascend the river from beneath, each party killing, 
bnrning, and destroying, without mercy, whatever 
and whomever they found before them. A terri- 
ble massacre was made of the Farquharsons, taken 
at unawares, and placed betwixt two enemies. 
Almost all the men and women of the race were 
slain, and when the day was done, Huntly found 
himself encumbered with about two hundred orphan 
children, whose parents had been killed. What be- 
came of them you shall presently hear. 

About a year after this foray, the Laird of Grant 
chanced to dine at the Marquis's castle. He was, 
of course, received with kindness, and entertained 
with magnificence. After dinner was over, Huntly 
Said to his guest, that he would show him some 
rare sport. Accordingly, he conducted Grant to 
a balcony, which, as was frequent in old mansions, 
overlooked the kitchen, perhaps to permit the lady 
to give an occasional eye to the Operations there. 
The numerous servants of the marquis and his 
visitors had already dined, and Grant beheld the 
remains of the victuals which had furnished a 
plentiful meal, flung at random into a large trough, 
like that out of which swine feed. While Grant 
was wondering what this could mean, the master 
Cook gave a signal with his silyer whistle ; on which 
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a liatch, like tliat of a dog kenne), was raised, a.Bd 
there ruslied into the kitehen, aome shrieking, some 
sbouting, some yelling — not a pnck of hounds, 
whicii, in number, noUe, and tumult, they greatly 
TMembled, but n hoge mob of children, half naked, 
nnd totnlly wild in tlieir manners, whe tbrew tfaem> 
selves on the tontents of the trougb, and fuiigb^ 
stragglc«], bit, suratehed, and ciamonred, each to 
get the largest sbare. Grant was a man of hu- 
m&nity, and did not see in tliat degrading scene all 
the amusement whivh liis noble host bad intended 
to affbrd him. " In tbe name of Heavon," he s»d, 
" wbo are theae unfortunate creatnres that are fed 
like so many pigs ?'' — " They are the children of 
those Farquharsons whom we sIen' last yesr on 
Dee-Bide," anaweced Hantly. Tbe laird felC more 
ghocked than it would bnve been prudent or polite 
toexpress. " Mylord," he said, " my sword helped 
tu make tliese poor cliildren orpbans, and it is not 
fair ihftt your lordship should be bordened with all 
tlie expense of maintaining tbem. Von bave »np- 
pörted them for a year and day — allow me now 
to take them to C.iätle- Grant, and keep tbem fbr 
the same period at my cost." Handy was tired of 
the joke of the pig-trougli, and willingly conaented 
tu have tbe undisciplined rabble of children takeni 
off bis hands. He troubled bimself no more abstlt 
them ; and the Laird of Grant, carrying them t» 
Im Castle, had them dispersed among his claa, and 
lirnnght up decently, giving them his own name of 
Grant ; but it is said tbeir descendant« are stiS 
called ibe Race of the Troagh, to distingiiiah ti 
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from the families of the tribe into which they were 
adopted. 

These are instances of the severe authority ex- 
ercised by the great barons over their Highland 
neighbonrs and vassals. Still that authority pro* 
daced a regard to the laws, which they would not 
otherwise have received. These mighty lords, 
thongh possessed of great power in their jurisdic- 
tions, never e£Pected entire independence, as had 
been done by the old Lords of the Isles, who made 
peace and war with England, without the consent 
of the King of Scotland. On the contrary, Ar- 
gyle, Huntly, Murray, and others, always used at 
least the pretext of the King*» name and authority, 
and were, from habit and education, less apt to 
practise wild Stretches of arbitrary power than the 
native chiefs of the Highlands. In proportion^ 
therefore, as the influence of the nobles increased, 
the country approached more nearly to civilisa* 
tion. 

It must not here be forgotten, that the inorease 
of power acquired by the sovereigpi, in the person 
of James VI., had been feit severely by one of bis 
great feudal lords, for exercising violence and op- 
pression, even in the most distant extremity of the 
empire. The Earl of Orkney, descended from a 
natural son of James Y., and of course a consin* 
german of the reigning monarch, had indulged 
himself in extravagant excesses of arbitrary autho- 
rity amongst the wild recesses of the Orkney and 
Zetland islands. He had also, it was alleged, shown 
some token of a wish to assume sovereign power 



and had cansed hia natural san to defend tiie casüe 
of Kirkwall, by fiirce of arms, agaitisl; tlie King't 
troops. Mr Littlejülin is now süinetliiaf^ of a Latin 
Scholar, and he will understand, that tliis wicked 
£arl of Orkney 'a i^norance of timt laiiguage ex.- 
posed liim to twa disgraceful blunders. WIten lie 
had built the great tower «f Scalloway in ZeU 
]and, lie asked a clergyman for a muttu, wlio sup' 
plied hjm with tlie fulluwing Latin words : — 

Suhitia; et coDlra, si sit atena, perLt." 

The earl was liiglily pleased ivith tliia mott«, not 
linder Standing tiiat tiic secret raeaniiig implied, 
that a hoase, raised by honourable and virtuoiu 
means, was as durable as if founded upon a rock; 
whereas one like bis rew Castle of Scalloway, cun- 
structed by injustice and oppressive meana, was 
]ike one founded on the faithless eands, and would 
soon perish. It is now a waste ruin, and beut 
tbe defaced inscription as If prophetiu of the evenL 
A worae error was that whicli occnrred in ihe 
motto over anotber Castle an tbe island of Binb 
in Orkney, built by bis father and repaired by him- 
self. Here he wam pleased to inscribe hia f^her's 
name and descent tbus : — Robertus Stuabtcs, 
Filius Jacobi «uinti, Rex Scotokum, hoc 
Edificium Instrcxit. Sic füit, est, et erit. 
It was probably only the nieaning of this inscrip- 
tion to intimate, that Earl Robert was the son of 
James V. King of Scotland, wliich «as an unde- 
liable trutb ; but puttiog Sex in the nominatJTe 
instead of Regis, in the genitive, as the coastruetiua 
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required, Earl Patrick seemed to State that his 
father Iiad beert tlie King* of Scotland, and was 
gravely charged with high treason for asserting 
such a proposition. 

If this was rather a severe punishment for false 
Latin, it must be allowed that Earl Patrick had 
deserved his condemnation by repeated acts of the 
greatest cruelty and oppression on the defenceless 
inhabitants of those remote Islands. He was lield 
in such terror by them, that one person who was 
brought as a witness against him, refused to answer 
any question tili he had received a solemn assu- 
rance that the earl would never be permitted to 
return to Orkney. Being positively assured of 
this, he gave such a detail of his Usurpation and 
crimes as made his guilt fully manifest.^ 

For these oflFences the earl was tried and exe- 
cuted at Edinburgh ; and his punishment Struck 

^ [" His pomp was so great that he never went from his Castle to 
the kirk, nor abroad otherwise, without the convoy of fifty 
xnusketteers, and other gentlemen of guard ; three trumpeters 
sounded as he sat at dinner and at supper/' &c. &c. HisU James 
VI, p. 386. — " This nobleman, having undonehis estate by riot 
and prodigality, did seek by unlawful shifts to repair the same, 
making acts in his Courts, and exacting penalties for the breach 
thereof ; as if any man was tried to have concealed any thing 
that might infer a pecuniary mulct, and bring profit to the earl, 
his ]ands and goods were declared confiscated ; or if any person 
did sue for justice before any other judge than his deputies, his 
goods were escheated ; or if they went forth of the isle without 
his license or his deputy's, upon whatsoever occasions, they 
should forfeit their moveables ; and, which of all his acts was 
moBt inhuman, he had ordained that if any man tried to supply 
or give relief unto ships, or any vessels distressed by tempest, the 
same should be punished in his person, and fined at the earl bis 
plea8ure."^-SpoTswooD, p. 516.] 
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such terror among the aristocracy, as made even 
those great lords, whose power lay 

^^ \6u"^' *" *^® "*®** distant and inaccessible 
pläces of Scotlandy disposed to be 
amenable to the royal aothority. 

Having thus discussed the changes e£Fected by 
the Union of the crowns on the Borders, High- 
lands, and Isles, it remains to notice the effecte 
prodnced in the Lowlands> or more civilized part» 
of the kingdom. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Injurious Effects to ScoUand ofthe Removal of the Court to 
London — Numerous Scotsmen eniptoyed in Foreign 
JMilitary Service — and as TraveUing MerchantSy or 
Packmen, in Germany — JEärertions of the Presbyterian 
Clergy to put an end to Family Feuds^ and to extend 
JEducation-^Fstablishmentf by their means, of Parochial 
Schools — James VI,*s Visit to Scotland in 1617 — äiV 
Death — his Children, 

The Scottish people were soon made sensible, 
that if their courtiers and great men made fortune» 
by King* James's favour, the nation at large was 
not enriched by the union of the crowns. Edin- 
burgh was no longer the residence of a court, 
whose expenditure, though very moderate, was 
diffused among her merchants and Citizens, and 
was so far of importance. The sons of the gentry 
and better classes, whose sole trade had been war 
and battle, were deprived of employment by the 
general peace with England, and the nation was 
likely to feel all the distress arising from an excess 
of population. 

To remedy the last evil, the wars on the Con- 
tinent afforded a resource peculiarly fitted to the 
genius of the Scots, who have always had a dispo- 
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sition for Ti^itiog fure'ign parts. The cclebrated 
Thirty Yearä' War, as it was calied, was now 
ragiDg iD Germany, and a large national brigade of 
Scots was engaged in the Service üf Gastavag 
Adolphus, King of Sweden, une of tlie most sdc- 
cessful generale of the age. Their tot&l nambers 
luay be guessed from thoae of the sDperior oflicere, 
which amounted to tliirty-foar colonel», and fifly 
lieutenant- Colon eis. The similurity of the retigion 
of the Scots with that of tbe Swedes, and some 
coDgenial resemblances betwixt tlie ttvo nationd, ai 
well as the liigh fame of Gustavus, made most of 
tlie Scots prefer the serylce of Sweden ; but there 
tvere others who went into tliRt of the Emperor of 
Austria, of France, of the Italian States, — in sliort, 
they were dispersed as soldiera throughont all 
Europe. It was not uncommon, when a party of 
ScoU was Riounting a brench, for them to bear 
some üf the defenders call out in the Scottish 
language, " Come on, gentlemen ; ihis is noC Uke 
gallanting it at the Cross of Edinburgh!" snd 
thns learn that they were opposed to some of their 
countrymen engaged on the opposile side. The 
taste for foreign Service waa so universal, that 
voung gentlemen of famtlv, who wished to see the 
World, nsed to travel on the Continent Irom place 
10 place, and from State to State, und defray their 
expenses by engaging for a f'ew weeks or raonths 
in military Service in the garrison or guards of the 
State in wjiich they made their lemporary residence. 
It ia but doing the Scots justice to say, that while 
thns acting as mercenary soldiers, they acqiüred & 
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high character for courage, military skill, and a 
faithful adherence to their engagements.^ The 
Scots regiments in the Swedish service were the 
first troops who employed platoon firing, by which 
they contributed greatly to achieve the victory in 
the decisive battle of Lutzen.* 

Besides the many thousand Scottish emigrants 
who pursued the trade of war on the Continent, 
there was another numerous class who undertook 
the toilsome and precarious task of travelling mer- 
chants, or to speak plainly, of pedlars, and were 
employed in conducting the petty inland commerce, 
which gave the inhabitants of Ger many, Poland, 
and the northern parts of Europe in general, op- 
portunities of pnrchasing • articles of domestic 
convenience. There were at that time few towns> 
and in these towns there were few shops regularly 
open. When an inhabitant of the country, of high 
or low degree, wished to purchase any article of 
dress or domestic convenience .which he did not 
inanufacture himself, he was obliged to attend at 
the next fair, to which the travelling merchants 
flocked, in order to expose their goods to sale. Or 

' [See Introductlon to the ** Legend of Montrose," "Waverley 
Novels, vol. XV.] 

* [Lutzen is a small town of Saxony in the principality bf 
Merseburg, now belonging to Prussla. It has become well known 
in history from its vicinity having been the scene of two memor- 
able battles : one in 1632 (alluded to in the text), in which the 
Anstrians were defeated by Gustavus of Sweden, who was him- 
self killed in the action ; and the other in 1813, when the 
Prench, under Buonaparte, defeated the combined force of Rnssia 
and Prussia.] 
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e tu take Uiat trouble, he 
goods 



jf tlie buyer did not dionse tu take Uiat tr 
must Watt tili aoine ptidlar, wlio carried li 
on horseback, in a small wain, or perhaps '. 
npon bis ghoulders, made liis wandering journey 
tbrough the oonntry. It Iias been made matter et 
ridicule ngainat tlie Scuta, tbat this traffic feil inlo 
their liands, as a frugal, patient, provident, and 
luboriuug people, possessing aome share of ednca- 
tion, whicli we shall presently see was now becom- 
ing gencral among tbem. But we cannnt tbink 
tbat the business wliich required sucli attributea t« 
Eucceed in it, could be disbonourable to tbose wbo 
pnrsued it ; and we believe tbat tbose Scots wbo, 
in bonest commerce, supplied foreignera witb the 
goodstbey required, wereat least as well employed 
as thoae wbo assisted tliem in killing eacb other.^ 

While the Scots tlius continued to improve tbeir 
condition by enterpriae abroad, tbey gradually 

' [In Ihe ror/K..«. of ittjrc;, Rmg James L. inlrcduceJ » 
ttj'iB/;. — " II would ba at nnafEmJy fot b packtnan, nr pedlir, u 
je call ■ travelUnE-tagrcbaat, ohilk » a Irada %o whLcli uur amün 
Hubjects üf ScDlland are speclally Bildict«dr tu be blazing hia 
getieA]<^y in the farea nf thoBQ to whom be selb a banbee'B 
worth of ribhon, as iE woulJ be to him ta have a braver ob htt 
bead, and a rapier by hls aide, wbea tbe pack was oa bis frhoul- 
«ra. Na, na — he hings bis »word on the cleek, Iijjb bis biarer 
CD the shelf, puls bis pedigree iots bis packet, and gaagt n 
douuly and caanily about biä pedling craft aa if hia blaod WHA 
naa bettat than dUch-nater ; but l?t aur pedki be trantfantte^ 
aa I have Lend it happen i ' ~ ' 

metchast, then je ahal! h 

Out he pullB hU 
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sunk into peaceful liabits at home. In the wars 
of Queen Mary's time, and those of King James's 
minority» we have the authority of a great lawyer, 
the first Earl of Haddington, generally known by 
the]name of Tom of the Cowgate, to assnre us> 
that ^< the whole country was so miserably distract- 
ed, not only by the accnstomed barbarity of the 
Highlands and Borders, which was greatly in- 
creased, bat by the cruel dissensions arising from 
public factions and private feuds, that men of every 
rank daily wore steel-jacks, knapscaps or head« 
pieces, plate-sleeves, and pistols and poniards» 
being as necessary parts of their apparel as their 
doublets and breeches." Their disposition was, of 
course, as warlike as their dress; and the same 
authority informs us, that whatever was the cause 
of their assemblies or meetings, fights and afPrays 
were the necessary consequence before they sepa- 
rated; and this not at parliaroents» Conventions» 
trysts, and markets only, but likewise in church- 
yards, churches, and places appointed for the ex- 
«reise of religion. 

This universal State of disorder was not owing 
to any want of laws against «uch enormities ; on 
the contrary, the Scottish legislature was more 
severe than that of England, accounting as mur- 
der the killing of any one in a sudden qnarrel, 
without previons malice, which offence the law of 
England rated under the milder denomination of 
jnanslaughter. And this severity was introduced 
into the law, expressly to restrain the peculiarly 
furious temper of the Scottish nation. It was not. 
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therefore, laws whicli were awnntlng: to 
Tiolence, but tlie regulär and (lue execution af sucb 
as exLsted. An »ticittnt Suottisli Btatesman and 
judge, who was also a poet, hiis alluded tu the 
meaiiH uaed to save tlie guilty front deserred pn- 
nishmenl, " We iire allowed some skiü," he »ay», 
" in making; good lawK, but God knows iiow iil 
they are kepc and enforced ; since a man accuged 
of a crime will frequently appear nl llie bar of the 
Gourt to whicli he is summoned, with such a Com- 
pany of armed fricnds at his back, as if it were bis 
purpose to defy and intinnidate both judge aad 
Jury." Tlie interest of great mer, moreorer, ob- 
tained uften by brifaei, interposed between a crimi- 
nal and jnstice, and snved by Court farüur the life 
which was forfeited to the laws, 

James made great reformation in these parlicit- 
lars, as soon as bis power, increased by the Union 
of the two kingdoms, gave bim the tneans of doing 
so. The laws, as we bave seen in more cases than 
one, were enforcud with greater aeverity ; and the 
assiatance of powerfui friends, nay, the interposi- 
,tion of courtiers and favourites, was less SDccessFul 
in interfering with tbe course of justice, or obtain- 
ing remissiong and pardons for condemned crimt* 
nals. Thus tbe wholesome terror of justice gra- 
duaüy imposed a restraint on the general violenee 
and disorder wbicb had fullowed the civil wart of 
Scotland. Still, bowever, lu the barons held, by 
meansof theiriiereditaryjurisdictlons, theexL'lusire 
rigbl to try and to punish such crimes as were com- 
jnitted on tbeir own estates; and as they oftea did 
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not choose to do so» either becanse the action had 
been committed by the baron's own direction ; or 
that the malefactor was a strong and active parti- 
san, of whose Service the lord might have need ; 
or becanse the judge and criminal stood in some 
degree of relationship to each other ; in all such 
cases, the culprit's escape from justice was a neces- 
sary consequence. Nevertheless, viewing Scot- 
land generally, the progress of public justice at the 
commencement of the seventeenth Century was 
much purer, and less liable to Interruption, than in 
former ages, and the disorders of the country were 
fewer in proportion« 

The law and its terrors had its effect in prevent- 
ing the frequency of crime ; but it could not have 
been in the power of mere human laws, and the 
pnnishments which they enacted, to eradicate from 
the national feelings the proneness to violence, and 
the thirst of revenge, which had been so long a 
general characteristic of the Scottish people. The 
heathenish and accursed custom of deadly feud, or 
the duty, as it was thought, of exacting blood for 
blood, and perpetuating a chance quarrel, by hand- 
ing it down to future generations, could only give 
place to those pure religious doctrines which teach 
men to practise, not the revenge, but the forgive- 
ness of injuries, as the only means of acquiring the 
favour of Heaven. ; 

The Presbyterian preachers, in throwing away 
the external pomp and ceremonial of religious wor- 
ship, had inculcated, in its place, the most severe 
Observation of morality. It was objected to them^ 

YOL. XZIII. Y 
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indeed, tliat, as in tlieir mode! of ciiurcli govern- 
ment, tlie Scottiah clergy claimedan undue inäuence 
over State aSairs, so, in tlieir professions uf doctrine 
ind practioe, theyverged totrarda an ascetic systent, 
n which toü much weight was laid on veni^ tnatt- 
gressions, and theopiniünüof otlier Christian cliiiriih- 
es were treated witli tou liitle liberality. But no 
one wlio conaidera thcir wortu, and tlieir history, 
call deny to those respectable inen tlie merlt oF pno 

ttising, in tlie most rigid extent, the atrict doctrin» 
of mui'olity whiuli tliey tauglit. Tliey despised 
wealtli, slmnned eren harmless pleasures, and ac- 
quired the loreof their flocks, by attending^tollieir 
temporal as well ba spiritual diseases. Tliey preacli- 
ed what they themselves serionsly beliered, anil 
they were believed because they spoke willi all tlie 

tearnestnessof convictiun. They spared neitlier ez- 
ainple nor precept to impruve ilie more i^norant of 
their hearers, and often endangered tlieir uwn lires 
An attempting to pnt a stop to the feuda and frtjt 
which daity occurred in tLeir bounda. It ia recurd- 
-ed of a worthy clergyman, whoae parish was peca- 
liarly distracted by tlie brnwls of the quarrelsome 
inhabitants, that he osed coristantly to wear a stout 
Steel head-pieee, which bui'e an odd appearance con- 
trasted with liis clerical dress. The purpose wast 
that when lie saw swords drawn in the street, whScIi 
■was almost daily, he might riin between the coin- 
batants, and tlius separate them, with less mk of 
beitig killed by a chance blow. So that bis t«- 
L tiirous and duuntless humanity was perpetn^lf 
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The clerg-y ofthat day were frequentlyrespect- 
nble früiii tbeir birtli and connexiunB, oftea i'iom 
their leai'ning, and at all tiraes from their character. 
These qualiliea enablud tlietn to interfere with ef- 
feet, even in tlie feuds of tlie barons and gentry ; 
and tiiey often brouglit to milder and mare peace- 
ful thouglits, men who would not bave listened to 
aiiy other intercessors. Therc ig no doubt, tbat 
tbese good men, and the Cliriatianity which tbey 
tauglit, were une uf tbe prini;ipal means of correct- 
ing tliD furioua temper and rerengeful Habits of tbe 
ScottUii natiuii, in whoae eyes bloodshed and deadly 
Tengeance had been tili then a virtue. 

Besides tliä precepts and examples of religion 
and raorality, tke encouragement of general Infor- 
mation and knowledge ia also an effectual niode of 
taming and subduing tlie wild habits of n mititary 
and barbarOBS people. For tbia also tlie Loivlands 
of Scotland were indebted to tlie Piesbyterian mi- 
ni sters. 

The CatlioHc clergy had been especially instru- 
mental in tbe fouridation of tliree universities in 
Scotland, namely, those of Glasgow, St Andrews 
und Aberdeen ; but tbese place» of education, fiom 
tlie Tery natore of their institutions, were only 
calculated for the education uf students designed 
for the cburch, or of tboso youths from among tbe 
higher classea of the laity, whom their parents de- 
sired sbould receii^e such informalion as might 
qualify them for lawyers and statesnien. Tbe more 
noble view of tbe Reformed Cburch, was to extend 
the blessings of knowledge to the lower, 
M the higher classes of society. 
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Tlie preacliers of tlie Reformation liad appealed 
to tlie Scripturea as tlie rule of their doctrine, and 
it vrns their honooralile and liberal wisL, that tbe 
pooreat, as well as tlie ricliest man, sliuuld liave an 
opportunity of judg-ing, by bis own pnrusal of tbe 
sacred voliime, wlietber tbey had interpreted tbe 
text ti-uly Bnd faillifuUy. Tbe tnrention of print- 
ing bad made the Scriptures accessible to erery 
one, and tbe clergydesired tbat tlie meanest peasaat 
should be capable of reading tbem. Jühn Knox, 
and otber leaders of tlie Congregation, bad, from 
tbe very era of tbe Reformation, pressed die daty 
of reserving from the confiscated rerenues of the 
Romish Cburch tbe means of providing for the 
clergy witii decency, and of establisbing coUc^s 
and schools for tlie education of youth ; but tlieir 
"wlsbes were for a long time diaappointed by the 
avarice of tbe nobilily and genlry, who were deter- 
mined to retain für tbeir own uae tlie spoiU of tbe 
Catholic establislmient, and by tbe stormy com- 
plexion of the times, in wbich litlle was regarded 
save what belonged to politica and war. 

At lengtb tbe legialature, cliiefly by tbe inflaenee 
of the clergy, was induced to autborize the noble 
enactment, whicb appoints a scbool to be kept in 
every parish of Scolland, at a low rate of endow- 
ment indeed, bot such as enables everv poor man 
■witbin tbe parish to proeure for his cbildren the 
knowledge of reading and writing ; and afforda an 
opportunity for tbose individuals who sbow a deci- 
ded taste for learning, to oblain such progress in 
classical knowledge, as may fit theni for c 
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4Studies. There can be no doubt that the opporta- 
nity aiForded of procuring Instruction thus easily» 
tendedy in the course of a generation, greatly to 
civilize and humanize the character of the Scottish 
nation ; and it is equally certain, that this general 
access to useful knowledge, has not only given rise 
to the success of many men of genius» who other- 
wise would never have aspired above the humble 
rank in which they were born, but has raised the 
common people of Scotland in general, in know- 
ledge, sagacity, and intelligence» many degrees 
■above those of most other countries. 

The Highlands and Islands did not share the 
influence of religion and education, which so es- 
sentially benefited their Lowland countrymen> 
owing to their speaking a lauguage different from 
the rest of Scotland, as well as to the difficulty, or 
rather at that time the impossibility, of establishing 
churches or schools in such a remote country, and 
amongst natives of such wild manners. 

To the reign of James VI. it is only necessary 
to add, that in 1617 he revisited bis ancient king- 
dom of Scotland, from the same instinct, as bis 
Majesty was pleased to express it, which induces 
salmon, after they have visited the sea, to return to 
the river in which they have been bred. 

He was received with every appearance of af- 
fection by bis Scottish subjects; and the only 
occasion of suspicion, doubt, or quarr el, betwixt the 
King and them, arose from the partiality he evin- 
ced to the form and ritual of the Church of Eng- 
land. The true Presbyterians groaned heavily at 
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seeing choristers aiid singing boys arrayed in white 
surplices, and at liearing tbem cliant the serrice of 
the Cliurch of England ; and they were in despiur 
when they saw his Miijesly's private chapel adorned 
with pictares representing acriptiiral aubjecta. AU 
thia, and every thing like nn established and pre- 
scribed form in prayer, in garb or dccoration, was, 
in their idea, a greater or less aproximation to the 
praclices of the Chiirch of Rome. Thla was, In- 
deed, mere prejudice, biit it was a prcjndice of 
little consequencB in Itself, and James ought lo 
have rather respected than combated feelings con- 
nected with much that was both moral and religi- 
oua, and honoured the right which bis Scottish 
snbjects might justly claim to worship God after 
their own manner, and not according to the rules 
and ceremoniea of a foreign country. His obsti- 
nacy on this point was, however, satiafied with 
carrying through the Articles of Perth, already 
inenlioned, which were finally admitted in theyeir 
after hia vigit to Scotland. He left to his succeaaor 
the task of endeavouring to aceomplish a complete 
conformity, in ritual and doctrine, between the 
churches of Sonth and North Britain — and very 
dear the attempt cost him. 

James died at Theobalds on the 27th March, 
lö25, in tbe fifty-ninth year of his age, and the 
twenty-aecond after Ina accession to the throne of 
England. He was tbe least dignified and accom- 
pliahed of all his family ; but, at the same time, the 
most fortunate. Robert II., tbe firstof the Stewart 
family, died, it is true, in peace ; bat Robert IIL 
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had sank under the family losses which he had 
sustained ; James I. was murdered ; James II. 
killed by the bursting of a cannon ; James III. 
(whom James VI. chiefly resembled) was pri- 
vately slain after the battle of Sauchie-Burn ; 
James IV- feil at Flodden ; James V. died of a 
broken heart ; Henry Darnley» the father of James 
VI*» was treacherously murdered ; and his mother, 
Queen Mary, was tyrannically beheaded. He 
liimself alone, without courage, without sound 
sagacity» without that feeling of dignity which 
should restrain a prince from foolish indulgence8> 
became King of the great nation which had for 
ages threatened to subdue that of which he was born 
monarch ; and the good fortune of the Stewart 
family, which seems to have existed in his person 
alone, declined and totally decayed in those of his 
successors. 

James had lost his eldest son, Henry, a youth of 
extraordinary promise. His second, Charles I., 
succeeded him in the throne. He left also one 
daughter, Elizabeth, married to Frederick, the 
!Elector Palatino of the German empire. He was 
an unfortunate prince, and with a view of obtain- 
ing the kingdom of Bohemia, engaged in a ruinous 
war with the Emperor, by which he lost bis here- 
ditary dominions. But the Elector's evil fortune 
was redeemed in the person of his descendants, 
from whom sprung the royal family which now 
possess the British throne, in right of the Princess 
Elizabeth. 

[" The character of James was rendered a subject of doubt 
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'Oey wbich be bad tn give from bis own band«, yct inoon- 
tly and unbaundedly profuse of tbat wbicb be Aid not see. 
Drd, those good quolilies irbich dliplayed tbem^elv« io par- 

nprobensive to regolale bis geneial conduet ; and, ebonidg 
IreB B» tisey oceaeionally did, ootjr entiilaj JaniE» tn ibc 
er bestoned on bim by Sully— tbat bc was tbo witeel fotJ 
isleDdom." — J\'iffd, vol. i, pp. 96-7-] 
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CHAPTER XLL 

XHscontenU exdted during Jame^s Rdgn — increased under 
Charles — Iniroduction of ihe English Liturgy into the 
Scottish Church — Riots in consequence-^ National Cove^ 
nant — The Scottish Army enters England — and defeats 
the King^s Forces at Newhurn — Qmcessions ofthe King 
to the Long Parliament, upon which the Scottish Army 
retums home — Charles visits Scotland, and gains over the 
Marquis of Montrose to the Royal Cause — The Two 
Parties of Cavaliers and Roundheads-— 'Arrest of Five 
Memhers ofthe House of Commons^' Civil War in Eng* 
land, 

[1625—1643.] 

Charles I., who sncceeded his father James, 
was a prince whose personal qualities were excel- 
lent. It was said of him jastly, that considered as 
a private gentleman, there was not a more honour- 
able, virtuous, and religious man, in his dominions. 
He was a kind father, an indulgent master, and 
even too aifectionate a husband, permitting the 
Queen Henrietta Maria, the beautifol daughter of 
Henry IV. of France, to inflaence his government 
in a degree beyond her sphere. Charles possessed 
also the personal dignity which his father totally 
wanted ; and there is no jast occasion to question 
that so good a man as we have described him, had 
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the Intention to rulo liis people justlyandmerciful- 
ly, in place ofenforcin^the ancient feudal thraldom. 
But, on tha otlier li«n(l, he entertained extravagant 
ideaa of tlie regal power, feelinga whiuli, being pe- 
culiarly unsuitable to tlie timea in which he lived, 
occHsioned liis own total ruin, and, for a tiine, tlittt 
of hU posterity. 

Tlie EngUsli people had been now, fora Century 
nnd more, relioved from the severe yoke of tbe 
nobles, and had fiirgotten how severely it hid 
presüed upon their forefatlicra. What Lad galled 
them in tlie late reign, were the «xacdons of 
King James, ivho, to indulge hin prodigal tiberality 
to wortiileBs favdurites, had extorted frum Parlia- 
nient large supplics, and haring misapplicd these, 
had endeavoured tu obtain uthers in an indirect and 
illegal manner iiy granting to individuals, for giuns 
of mnney, excilusive rights to seil certain commodi' 
ties, which the monupolist immediately raiaed to a 
high rate, and made a, large fortune, while the 
King got littlü by the bribe which he had received, 
and tiie subjccts Eutfeved extremely by the price of 
articles, perbapa necessaries of life, being undnly 
advanced. Yet Jamea, finding tliat a spirit of 
Opposition had ariaen within the House of Com- 
mons, and that pecnniary grants were obtained 
witli difficulty, could not be indnced to refrain 
from such indirect practices to obtain money from 
the people without the consent of their represen- 
tatives in Parliament. 

It was James's object also to support the royal 
power in tiie füll autliority, which, by giadual en- 
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croachments, it had attained dnring the reigpi of 
the Tudors ; and he was disposed to talk high of 
his prerogative, for which he stated himself to be 
accoun table to God alone; whereas it was the just 
principle of the House of Commons» that the power 
of the King, like every other power in the Consti- 
tution, was limited by the laws, and was liable to 
be legally resisted when it trespassed beyond them. 
Such were the disputes which James held with his 
subjects. His timidity prevented him from push- 
ing his Claims to extremity, and although courtly 
divines and ambitious lawyers were ready to have 
proved, as they pretended, his absolute and inde- 
feasible right to obedience, even in unConstitution- 
al commands, he shrunk from the contest, and left 
to his son the inheritance of much discontent which 
his conduct had excited, but which did not imme- 
diately break out into a flame. 

Charles held the same opinions of his own rights 
as a monarch, which had been infused into him by 
his father's Instructions, and he was obstinate and 
persevering where James had been timid and 
flexible. Arbitrary courts of justice, particularly 
one termed the Star-chamber, afforded the King the 
means of punishing those who opposed themselves 
to the royal will ; but the violent exertion of au- 
thority only increased the sense of the evil, and a 
general discontent against the King's person and 
prerogative began to prevail throughout England. 

These menacing appearances were much in- 
creased by religious motives. The Church of 
England had been since the Reformation gradually 
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diviiJing into two parties, one of wliicli, warmly 
approved of by King James, and yet mure keunly 
patroniaed by Cliiirles, was peiiuliarly attnched to 
tbe ritcs and ceremonies of tlie cburcli, the atrict 
observance of particular forins of worship, and llie 
OSO of certain pontifiual dresses when divine sep- 
Tice was performeJ. A numerous party, udled 
tlie Puritans, although they complied witli the 
niudel of the Cburcli uf England, considered thesc 
peculiar ritea atid formalities, on wbicb tiie H^i 
Churclimen, as tbe oppoaite party beg^n to be call- 
ed, luid auch stvess, as reinaina of Poperyi and 
thiogs tberctfore to be u!)uli:«hed. 

The Aruhbiabop of Canterhury, Dr Land, n 
man of talenta and learniDg, -wna devotedJy at- 
tacbed to tbe Higb Churuli interest, and, coun- 
tcnanced by Charles, he resolred to use a!l the 
powers, both of tbe civil and spiritnal conrU, to 
Bubdue the refra«tory apirit of the Puritans, and 
enforce their compliance n'itb tbe ceremonies 
which be thought so essential to tbe well-heing 
of the cburch. If men had been lefl to enter- 
tain calm and quiet tboughts on thcse poiuts, 
tliey would in time hare disuovered, tbat, having' 
chosen wbat was esteemed the most suitable mies 
for the national church, it would have been more 
wise and prudent to leave the conaciencea ofthe 
bearera to determine whether tfaey would coniüim 
to them, or asaemble for worship olsewbere. Bnt 
proaeuutiona, fines, pillurios, and imprisonnients, 
employed to restrain religioua opiniuns, only make 
theia burn the more fiercely ; and tbose wüo-Mib- 
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mitted to such sufferings with patience, rather 
than renounce the doctrines they had espoused^ 
were counted as martyrs, and foUowed accordingly. 
These dissensions in church and State continued 
to agitate England from year to year ; but it was 
the disturbances in Scotland which brought them 
to a crisis. 

The King had kept firmly in view his father's 
favourite project of bringing the Church of Scot- 
land, in point of church government and church 
ceremonies, to the same model with that of Eng- 
land. But to settle a national church, with a 
gradation of dignified clergy, required largefunds, 
which Scotland could not afford for such a pur- 
pose. In this dilemma, the King and his counsel- 
lors resolved, by one sweeping act of revocation, 
to resume to the crown all the tithes and benefices 
which had been conferred upon laymen at the 
Keformation, and thus obtain the funds necessary 
to endow the projected bishoprics. 

I must try to explain to you what tithes are t 
By the law delivered to the Jews, the tithes, that 
is the tenth part of the yearly produce of the 
land, whether in animals born on the soil, or 
in corn, fruit, and vegetable productions, were 
destined to the support of the priests, who per- 
formed the religio us Service in the Temple of 
Jerusalem. The same rule was adopted by the 
Christian Church, and the tithes were levied from 
the farmer or possessor of the land, for the main- 
tenance of the ecclesiastical establishments. When 
the Reformation took place, the great nobles and 
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geatry of Si:ot]an<l got grants of these tiüies from 
tlie ciown, engaging to titke upon themselves the 
suppurt of the clergy, whom they paid at as low a 
rate as possible. Those nobles and geutry who 
held such gifts were called titulars of titlies, an- 
STrering to the Snglisli plirase of impropriators. 
They used the privilcgea whiuh they had acquired 
with great rigonr. They would not snffer the 
farmer to lead a sheaf of corn from the field until 
the tithe had Leen selected and remored, and ia 
Ulis way esercUed their right with far more 
severity than )iad been done by the Romaa 
Catholic clergy, who usually accepted a certain 
reasonahle sum of money, ai a niodification or 
composition for their chiitn, and thux left the 
proprietür of the crup ti> manage it as he wonld, 
instead of actually taking tlie tithes in kind. Bnt 
the titulars, as they UEed their privilege with 
rigour and to the utiuogt, were equally tenacioiu 
in retainiog it. 

When assembled in Parliament, or, as U was 
tenned, the Convention of Estates, the Scottish 
lordä who were possessed of granta of tithes 
deterinined that, rather than yield to the reTO- 
tation proposed by the Eari of Nithsdale, who was 
the royal comniissioDer, they would mastiacre him 
and his adherenta in the face of the aseembly. 
Thia purpoae was so dccidedjy entertained, that 
Lord Belhaven, an old blind man, placed himself 
dose to the Earl of Dumfries, a supporlcr of the 
intended revocation, and keeping hold of his 
neighbour with one band, for which he apologized, 
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as heing necessary to enable him to support him- 
self, he held in tlie other the hilt of a dagger con- 
cealed in his bosom, that, as soon as the general 
signal should be given, he might play his part in 
the tragedy by plunging it into Lord Dumfries*s 
heart. Nithsdale, learning something of this des- 
perate resolution, gave the proposed measure of 
revocation up for the time, and returned to court. 

The King, however, was at length able, by the 
assistance of a Convention of the clergy summoned 
together by the bishops, and by the general cla- 
mour of the land-owners, who complained of the 
rigorous exactions of the titulars, to obtain a 
partial surrender of the tithes into the power of 
the crown. The power of levying them in kind 
was suppressed ; the landholder was invested with 
a right to retain every season*s titlie upon paying 
a modified sum, and to purchase the entire right 
from the titular (if he had the means to do so) at 
a rate of purchase restricted to seven years' rent. 

These alterations were attended with the great- 
est advantages to the country in process of time, 
but they were very o£Pensiye to the Scottish no- 
bility, whom they deprived of valuable rights at 
an inadequate price. 

Charles also made an attempt to reverse some of 
the attainders which had taken place in his father*» 
time, particularly that of Stewart, Earl of Both- 
well. Mach of this turbulent nobleman's forfeited 
property had fallen to the lot of the Lords of Buc- 
deuch and Cessford, who were compelled to sur- 
render a part of their spoils. These proceedings, 
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as well as the revotation of the grants of tithes, 
liighly irritated the ScottUli nobilUy, and eome 
wild proposals wäre held among them for dethro- 
ning Charles, and placing the Mar^nia of Hamilton 
on the throne. 

The only remarkable «lonsequence of this in- 
trigne, was a trial in the long- foi^otten Court of 
Chiralry, the last, it may be supposed, that will 
erer take place. Donald Lord Reay affirmed, that 
Mr David Ramsay had used certain treasonable 
expressions in bis, the said Donald's, hearing. 
Botb were somnioiied to appear before the High 
Constable of England. Tbey appeared accordingly, 
in great pomp, attended by tbeir friends. 

" Lord Reay," says an eyewitnes», " was clotbed 
in black velvet, embroidered with ailver, carried hia 
sword in a silver embroidered helt, and wore aroond 
liia neck hia badge aa a Baronet of Nova Scotia. 
He was a tall, black, swarthy man, of a portly and 
stout demeanonr." The defenderwas iie:£t ushered 
in, a fair man, and hnving a head of ruddy bair so 
bushy and long, that he was nsually termed Ramsay 
Redhead. He was dressed in scarlet so richly 
embroidered with gold, that the cloth conld scarcely 
bc dtscenied, but he was totally unarmed. WUle 
tbey fixed their eyes on each other sternly, the 
cbargc was read, stating tbat Ramsay, the defend- 
ant, bad urged bim, Lord Reay, to engage in a con* 
spiracy for dethroning the King, and placing the 
Marquis of Hamilton npon the throne. Headded, 
that if Ramsay sbould deny this, he would prore 
him a vUlain and a traitur by dint of eword. ~ 
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say, for answer, called Reay << a liar and a barbar- 
ous villam, and protested be should die for it." 
Tbey exchanged gloves. After many delays, the 
Court named a day of combat, assigning as the 
weapons to be used, a spear, a long sword, and a 
Short sword or a dagger. The most minute cir- 
cumstances were arranged, and provision was even 
made at wbat time the parties might have the 
assistance of armourers and tailors» with hammers, 
nails, files, scisßors, bodkins, needles, and thread. 
But now, when you are perhaps expecting, with 
curiosity, a tale of a bloody fight, I have to ac- 
quaint you that the King forbade the combat,^ and 
the affair was put to sleep. Times were greatly 
changed since the days when almost every species 
of accusation might be tried in this manner. 

Charles visited bis native coüntry of Scotland in 
1633, for the purpose of being crowned. He was 
received by the people at first with great apparent 
affection ; but discontent arose on its being observed, 
that he omitted no opportunity of pressing upon 
the bishops, who had hitherto only worn piain black 
gowns, the use of the more splendid vestments of 
the English Church. This alteration of habit 
grievously offended the Presbyterians, who saw in 
it a farther approximation to the Romish ritual ; ^ 

> [See King Charles* letter to that effect, May 8, 1632, Bur- 
net's Memoirs of the Duke of Hamilton, p. ]4.] 

' ['* The reception of Charles in Scotland was affectionate and 
sincere. The nobility vied with the English in the most profuse 
hospitality, and in the ruinous consequence of their present waste, 
historians have discovered a cause of their future disquiet. The 
coronation was performed by the Archbishop of St Andrewiy 
VOL. XXUI« Z 
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wliile the nobility, remembering that tliey faad been 
partly deprived of their tUhes, and that tbeir pos- 
eessioii of the church Unds wss in danger, s&w with 
great pleasure the obnoxious prülates, für whose 
sake the revocation had been made, incur the odium 
of the people at large. 

It was left for Archbishop Laud to bring all this 
Blumbering diacontent into acCion, by an attempt to 
introduue into the divine Service uf the Church of 
Scotland a Form of Common Prayer and Litnr^ 
similar to that used in England. Tbiä, however 
reasonable an Institution in itself, was at rariance 
with the character of Presbyterian worship, in 
which the clergyman always addressed tlie Deity 
in extemporaneous prayer, and in no prescribed, n 
regulär form of words. King James himself, when 
cnurting the favour of the Presbyterian party, had 
callcd the Engliah Service an il!-mumbled mass; 
forgetting tliat the objection to the mass applies, 
not to the prayers, whi,ch must be excellent, since 
they are chielly extracted from Scriptore, bat to 
the worship of the Eucharist, which Froteetants 

hut * «pleadid luid rallgioua carenionj' was renderfld len in^tu- 
BJve b)- Uio intioduction of an allar, and of unaceuBtomed rilos 
nhlrli the people riened nith ibhorrence, and vete UDabU lo ds- 
ciimiDBte from ihe Romisii masi. These ianoTationi wns 
SEcribed to Laud, a priest withuut privalB TJces or public vitCun, 
nbose üsceoäeacy OTcr Charles bagan 10 be perceptiblii, lod Idl 

It naa obaerTed at tha coronation, that he diiplaced the Areh- 
bbbop of Glasgow nith the most indecent liolence from ths Kiog's 
«de, bfuuse that moderote piolata sctupled to gfficiate in tha 
embtoidered habils prescribed for his Order."— Lukg, toL i. 
pp, 100,101,] 
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think iddatrous, and to the senrice being in a 
foreign lang^nage. Neither of these objections 
4ip{^es to the E^ngiish form of prayer; but the ex- 
{»ression of t^ Krag was not forgotten, and he was 
reminded of it far saore freqnently than was agree- 
iMe to him. 

Upon the whole> this new and most obnoiooiis 
-^diange in the'£»rm of public worship, thronghoot 
Scothmd, where the nobility were known to be in 
a State of great discontent, was very ill-timed* 
Right or wrong, the peeple in general were pre- 
judiced ^ainst this Innovation, in a matter so s»- 
rions as the form of derotion ; and yet, such a ehang^ 
was to be attempted, withoat any other anthority 
than t^at of the King amd the bishops ; while botli 
^the Parliament, and a General AssemUy of the 
Church of Seeland, had a right to be consnltedin 
4fc matter so important. Nor is it less extraordi- 
nary that the Geyemment seems to have beeä 
-totally nnproyided with any snffieient fbrce to orer-^ 
«ome the Opposition which was most certain to take 
place. 

The rash and ^tal experiment was made, 23cL 
July, 1637, in the High Church of St Giles, Edin- 
iNu^h, where the dean of the city prepared to read 
the new Service before a nnmerons concourse of 
persons, none X)f whom seem to have been favonr- 
ably disposed to its reception. As the reader of 
the prayers annonnced the Collect for the day, an 
old woman, named Jenny Geddes, who kept a green- 
;6tallinthe High Street, bawled out~<' The d^ 
colick in the warne of thee, thon false tluef ! dost 
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tlion say tlie mass at my lug?" With t 
flnnff at the deaii's hcad tlie stool upon whieh sfae 
had been sittin^, and a wild tumalt instantly com- 
menced. Tho wotnen of lower condition [insti- 
gated, itissnid, bytlii^tr superiors] flewatthedean, 
ture tbe sorplice from bis Shoulders, and drove 
him out of tlie chnrcb.^ Tlie Biabop of Edinburgh 
inonnted the pulpit, but be was also assaiied witk 
missiles, nnd with vehement exdamations of " A 
Pope! a Pope! Antichrist! pnll him down, stone 
him !" while the windowa were broken wilh stones 
flutig by 3 disorderly multitude from without. 
This was not all : the prelates were assaulted in 
the Street, and misnsed by the mob. The life of 
the bishop was wilh difficully saved by Lord Rox- 
bargbe, who carried him bome in bis carriage, sur- 
Tounded by bis retinue with drawn swords. 

Tbis tumult, which has now something ludicroiw 
in its details, was tbe signnl tbr a general resistance 
to the reception of the Service-hnok tliroughout tbe 
whole country. Tlie Privy Council of Scotland 
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were Iiikewariiiy or rather cold^ in the cause. They 
wrote to Charles a detailed account of the tumults^ 
and did not conceal, that the Opposition to the mea-> 
sure was spreading far and wide. 

Charles was inflexible in his purpose, and so 
greatly incensed that he showed his displeasore 
even in trifles. It was the ancient custom, to have 
a fool, or jester, maintained at court, privileged to 
break his satirical jests at random. The post was 
then held by one Archie Armstrong, who, as he 
saw the Archbishop of Canterbury posting to court, 
in consequence of the mortifying tidings from Scot- 
land, could not help whispering in the prelate's ear 
the sly question, " Who's fool now, my lord?" 
For this jest, poor Archie, havingbeen first severely 
whipped, was disgraced and dismissed from court>^ 
where no fool has again been admitted, at least in 
an avowed and official capacity. 

But Archie was a more accessible object of 
punishment than the malecontents in Scotland. It 
was in vain that Charles sent down repeated and 
severe messages, blaming the Privy Council, the 
Magistrates, and all who did not punish the rioters» 
and enforce the reading of the Service-book. Thei 

* [" In more modern times," says Sir Walter Scott, ** he 
nught have found a court in whlch his vlrtues would have en* 
titled him to a higher Station. He was dismissed in disgrace in 
the year 1637, for his insolent wit, of which the foUowing may 
serve as a specimen. One day, when Archbishop Land was just 
About to say grace before dinner, Archie begged permission of the 
King to perform that office in his stead ; and having received it, 
«aid, ** All praise to God, and little Zaud to the devil."— 
Border Mitutrelsy, voU iv. p. 381.] 
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resistance tu the measure, wliich was at firse tumul- 
tuous, and tlie work of tlie lower Orders, liad now 
iissamed qnality and consistency. More tban thirty 
peers, and a very great proportion of the gentry 
of Stotlaüd, togetlier with tlie greater part of ihe 
royal burghs, had, before ihe monlh of December, 
agreed not merely to oppose the Serviue-book, bot 
to act togetber in resisting the further mtrusions 
of Pielacy. They were kepl in nniun and directed 
by representatives appointed from among- them- 
selpes, and forming separate Comniitlees, or, as 
tbey were ternied, Tablea or Boards of manage- 

Under the auspices of these Tables, or Commit- 
tees, a speulea of engagemeiit, or declaration, was 
drann up, the principal object of which waa, tlte 
eradication of Prelacy in all its modifications, and 
tlie e Stuhl ishment of Presbytery on its ptirest and 
niuat simple basia. This engagement was called 
tlie National Covenant, as resembljng tliose cove- 
nants whicb, in tbe Old Testament, God ia said to 
liave made with tlie people of Israel. The terms 
of this memorsble leagne professed the Refurmed 
faitb, and abjared the rites and da[:trines of tbe 
Romish Church, with which were classed the newly 
iraposed Liturgy and Canons.' This covenant^ whicb 

' [" Tbe 1itu[g7 tu a ttanscript from th« Engliah, tniupottd 
Ol divenificd nith lome sligbt allerntioDH. CufurtunBlel}', io 
receding ftom the EnglUll lervice, ibsH ouDUte alteratiodi ip. 
prooched propordonably to tbe RiimiBli miaBid. The caDimiiaian- 
table, nhere the sluu uf tbe coDgregiition nere pieiented u la 
ofTeitorj, rbs decorated wilh a carpet und plnced in ihe euL 
The preibjter, for Ihe derivadve appelUtioo of prieit wu «np« 
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had for its object to aDnul all of prelatic innovation 
that Jatnes's policy, and his son's violence, had been 
able to introdnce into tbe Presbyterian Church, was 
sworn to by hundreds, thousands, and 
bundreds of tbonsands, of every age and ^gi^ 
description, rowing, with nplifted hands 
and weeping eyes, that, with tbe Dirine assistance» 
tbey would dedicate life and fortune to maintain 
tbe object of tbeir solemn engagement. 

Undoubtedly, many persons who thos subseribed 
tbe National Covenant, did not seriously feel any, 
apprebension tbat Prelacy wonld introdoce Popery» 
or tbat tbe Book of Common Prayer was in itself 
a grieyance which tbe people of Scotland did well ' 
or wisely to oppose; bat tbey were convinced». 
tbat in thus forcing a matter of conscience npon a 
wbole nation, tbe King disregarded tbe rights and 
liberties of bis subjects, and foresaw, tbat if not 
now withstood, he was most likely to make himself 
absolute master of tbeir rights and privileges ia 
secular as well as religions affairs. Tbey therefore 
joined in snch measures as procnred a genend re* 
sistance to the arbitrary power so rashly assnosed 
by King Charles. 

Mean time, wbile the King negotiaied and pro« 
crastinated, Scotland, though still declaring attaeh- 

prened, passed successively in officiatixig at the eucharist, from . 
the nortli side to the front of this altai, with his hack to the 
congregation. The consecration of the elements was a prayer 
expreesiTe of the real presence, and their elevation from the altar^ 
of an actual ohlation. Thanks were given for departed saint% ' 
of whom the calendar receiyed a large addition appropriated ta . 
Scotland."^ — Laino, vol. i. pp. 115» 116.] 
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ment to bis person, ivas iiearly in a state of general 
resiataiice. 

The CovenanterS] as tliey began to be called, 

held IL GeneriJ Assembly of the Cburcli, at wbicb 

tlie Marquis of Haiuiltun atlended os Lord Com* 

miasioner foc the King. This important nieeting 

was held at Glasgow. There all tha 

jggg"' measiires pointed at by tbe Covenant 

were carried fully intu effect. Episco- 

pacy was aboÜGhed, tlie existing bishop« were de- 

prived of tbelr power, and eiglit of them excom- 

municated for divers alleged irregularities. 

Tbe Covenauters took iirma to supporC tbese 
botd measures. They recalied to Suotland the 
namerous officerä wlio liad been trataed in the wara 
of Germany, and committed the command of tbe 
wbole to Alexander Lesley, a Veteran general of 
skill and experienue, wlio bad possessed the friend- 
ship of Gugtavus Adolphus. They soon made 
great progreits ; für tbe castlos of Edinbiirgb, Dal- 
keicb, and other national fortresses, were treacher* 
ously Burrendered to, or daringly surprised, by the 
Covenanters. 

King Charles, mean time, was preparing for tbe 
iDvasion of Scotland witb a powerful ariny by 
land and sea. The fleet was commanded by the 
Marquis of Hamdton, wbo, unwilling to romiaenüe 
a civil war, or, as some supposed, not being on 
tbis ouisasion peculiarly zealoits in the King's Ser- 
vice, made no attempt to prosecote the enterprise. 
The fleet lay idle in the frith of Forth, wbile 
Charles in person, at the head of an anny of 
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twenty^three thousand men, gallantly equipped by 
the English nobility, seemed as much determined 
upon the subjugation of bis ancient kingdom of 
Scotland, as ever any of the Edwards or Henrys 
of England had been. But the Scottish Cove- 
nanters showed the same determined spirit of 
resistance, which, displayed by their ancestors, 
had frustrated so many Invasion s, and it was 
now mingled with mach political discretion. 

A great degree of military discipline had been 
introduced into the Scottish levies, considering 
how short time they had been on foot. They lay 
encamped on Dunse Law, a gently sloping hill, very 
favourable for a military display.^ Their camp 
was defended by forty field-pieces, and their army 
Gonsisted of twenty-four or twenty-five thousand 
men. The highest Scottish nobles, as Argyle, 
Rothes, Cassilis, Eglinton, Dalhousie, Lindsay^ 
Loudoun, Balcarras, and others, actedas colonels; 
their captains were gentlemen of high rank and 
fortune ; and the inferior commissions were chiefly 
bestowed on veteran officers who had served 
abroad. The utmost order was observed in their 
camp, while the presence of numerous clergymen 
kept up the general enthnsiasm, and seemed to 
give a religious character to the war.^ 

' [Duase Law is a beautiful little hill, dose by the town of the 
same name. It rises in a gradual ascent tili it terminates in a 
piain of nearly thirty acres, and still bears on its broomy top 
marks of the encampment of the Covenanters.] 

' [*^ At the door of each captain's tent a new colour was dis« 
played, upon which were the arms of Scotland, and in golden 
letters the words, ' For Christas Crown and Covenant/ The 
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In tliis crisis, wlien a decisive battle wo» to have 

beeneKpevted,onlyoneverysIight actiOn took place, 

when a few Elnglish cavaliy, retreating 

1639°" hitstily,and in diaorder, from astiU smaller 
number of ScotB, seemed to show tliat the 
invaders liad not ibeir h«arts eng'aged in the com- 
bat. Tbe King was aurroonded by many coiin- 
sellor«, who had no in terest to encourage the war ; 
and tlie whole body of English Paritans considered 
tbe reaiatance of Scotland as tbe triumph of tbe 
good cauie over Popery and Prelacy. Chartes's 
own conrage seems to liave failed him, at the idea 
of encountering a force so well provided, and so 
enthugiastic, an that ü£ tlie Corenanters, witb a 
dispirited army acting undei- divided Councils. A 
treaty was entered inlo, though of as insecure 
character. Tbe King granted a dedaration, in 
which, witbont confinning the acts of the Asseni' 
bly of Glasgow, wliich he woiild not acknowledge 
as a lawfal one, be agreed tliat all matters coHcem- 
ing tbe reguiation of church-gorernment shonld 
be left to a new Convocation of the Church. 

Such an agreement could not be lasting. The 
Corenanting Lords did, indeed, disband their 

moBt popul:ir luiaistL-rs, la military array, though «xeiupted ttmn 
all duiy incoütiitent Hilh thtir piufesiion, fwquented the camp ; 
»rmans, caloulated to flnimaba aai inflaniE, weia iegu1»llj de- 
ILvered i prajBr* »cte offered to Ggii for tho buccch of «Utina 
sQiIed hii a»D cauia ; tho auaienco wefs ssaured that MthuM 
Üiff hki lieen conrluEted by 4 äivioe liond i nad from tbeie leli- 
giaiu exeicIseB ihey cetired nith tliBC intrepid fortitodi which 
glDv^din the brcBSM oftbe mertfis for the truih."— Dr Cdok's 
JiUlBr^nftht ChuTch of ScoUoMd, \o\. iL p. 4SS.] 
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forces, and restore to the King*s troops the strong^ 
places which tbey bad occupied; but they beld 
tbemselves ready to take arms, and seize upon 
tbem again, on tbe sligbtest notice ; neitber was^ 
tbe King able to introduce any considerable de- 
gree oi disnnioii into so formidable a leagae. 

Tbe General Assembly of tbe Cbnrcb, conrened 
according to tbe treaty, failed not to conürm all 
tbat bad been done by tbeir predecessors at Glas- 
gow ; tbe National Covenant was renewed, and 
tbe wbole condusions of tbe body w^e in farour 
of pure and unmingled Presbytery. Tbe Scottish 
Parliament, on tbeir part, demanded sereral Pri- 
vileges, necessary, it was said, to freedem of 
debate, and reqinred tbat tbe Estates of tbe king- 
dom sboold be convened at lea«t once every tbree 
years. On receiving tbese demands, Cbarles 
tboBgbt be bebeld a formed sebeme for und^- 
mining bis royal autbority^ and prepared to reneir 
tbe war. 

His determination inyolyed^ bewera*, conse- 
qnences more important tbaa eraa tbe war with 
Scotland. His private economy bad enabled tbe 
King to Support, from tbe crown lands- and otber 
fiinds, independent of parliamentary grants^ tbe- 
ordinary expense» of tbe state> and be bad been 
able even to snstain tbe cbarges (tf< tbe first army 
raised to invade Seotland, witfaout baving reconrse 
to tbe House of CornmonSk Bat bis treasnres were 
now exbaustedy and it became indispensable to 
convoke a parliament, and'obtain frora the Conr« 
xnoBs a grant of money^ to 'Sopport die wur. TlÜe 
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Parliament met, but nere too mudi occupied 
their own grievances, ta take an immedi&te ioterest 
in tbe Scottisli war, wbic;h they only viewed 
affording a favourable upportunhy for eaforcing 
tbeir ovfd olijeut». Tbey refused tbe suppüea 
demandeil. The King was obliged W dissolre 
them, and have recourae to tbe atd of Ireland, lo 
tbe i:oDvacation of the Cburi^b, to compulsory Iobub, 
and otber indirect metbods of raiging money, so 
that \üa resourcea were exhausted by tbe efforC 

On bearing tbat the King was again collecting 
bis ariny, and had placed iiimself at its bead, tbe 
Farliaiuent of Scotlund resolved on re-assembling 
theirs. It was done witb sncb facility, and so 
speedlly, tliat it was piain they had been, during; 
tbe short Suspension of arms, uccupied in preparing 
for a new rupture. They did not now wait tili 
the King should invade Suotland, liut boldly crossed 
tbe Tweed, entered England, aud advanuing to the 
banks of the Tyne, found Lord Conway posted ot 
Newburn, with six thousand men, liaving batteries 
of üaiinon in bis front, and prepared to dispute die 
passage of the river. On ^ti^th August, 1640, tke 
battle of Newburn was fought. Tbe Scots, after 
silencing the artillery by their superior fire,entered 
the ford, girdle deep, and made their way across 
the river. Tbe £uglisbfled with a speed and<U8< 
Order unwortby of tbeir national reputation. 

The King, surprised at tliis defeat, and jnsdy 
distrusting tbe faith of many who were in Eis 
army and near bis person, directed bis furces to 
retreat inio Yorksbire, wbere be bad arrired iu 
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person ; and again, with more serious intentions of 
abiding by it, commenced a negotiation with bis 
Insurgent subjects. At the same time, to appease 
tbe growing discontent of the English nation, he 
resolyed again to call a Parliament. There were, 
HO doubt, in the royal camp, many persons to whom 
tbe presence of a Scottish army was acceptable, as> 
serving to overawe the more violent royalists ; and 
the Scots were easily induced to protract their stay,. 
when it was proposed to them to receive pay and 
provisions at the expense of England. 

The meeting of that celebrated body called, in 
English history, the Long Parliament, took place 
on 3d November, 1640. The majority of the mem- 
bers were disaffected with the King's govemment, 
on account of bis severity in matters of religion^ 
and bis tendency to despotism in state afiPairgr. 
These malecontents formed a strong party, deter- 
mined to diminish the royal autbority, and reduce, 
if not altogether to destroy, the hierarchy of tbe 
church. The negotiations for peace being trans- 
ferred from Ripponto London, the presence ofthe 
Scottish commissioners was bighly acceptable to 
those statesmen who opposed the King ; and the 
preaching of the clergymen by whom they were 
accompanied, appeared equally instractive to the 
Citizens of London and their wives. 

In'this fayourable Situation, and completely suc- 
cessfnl over the royal will (for Charles I. could 
not propose to contend at once with tbe English 
Parliament and with the Scottish army), the pe- 
remptory demands of the Scots were neither light^ 
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nor ea«ily gratified, They required that tlie Klag 
shonld confirm «Fcry act of the Scottish Conven- 
tion of Eslates H'itb whirh he had been at war, 
recall aU tlie proclamatJons wbidi lie had aent out 
against theni, place the fortresses of Srotland in 
the hands of such ofBcers as the Convention should 
approve of, pay all the expensea of the war, and, 
]aBt and bitterest, tbey stipnlated, that tbose of the 
King's counsellors wbo had advised the late hosti- 
lities, should be punished as incendiaries. While 
the Scots were discussing these severe conditionB, 
tbey remained in their qaarters in £lngland much 
at their ease, overawiug by tbeir presence the 
King, and those wbo might be disposed to join 
him, and affording to the Opposition party in the 
Euglish Parliament an opportunity of obtaining 
redress für the grievaoces of which they, in tbdr 
tarn, complained. 

Tlie King, thus circumstanced, was compelled 
to give way. The oppressive coarts in wbicfa ar- 
bitrary proceedings had taken place, were abolisb- 
ed ; every species of contrivance by whioh Charles 
bad endeaToured to levy money witbout consent 
of Parliament, a subject on wbich the people of 
England were ju-^tlyjealons, was declared nnlaw- 
ful ; and it was provided, that Parliaments sbonld 
be summoned every three years. 
' Thns the power of tbe King was rednced witliia 
the boundnries of tbe constitntion : biit the Partift- 
inent were not satisfied witb this general redress 
of grievancee, though incloding all that had hithe^ 
t» been openly complained of. A strong pu^ 
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amoc^ the members was determined to be satisfied 
with nothing short of the abolition of Episcopacy 
in England as well as in Scotland ; and many, who 
did not aim at that favourite point, entertained 
fears, that if the King were left in possession of 
such powers as the Constitution allowed him, he 
would find means of re-establishing and perpetua- 
ting the grievances which, for the time, he had 
consented to abolish. 

Gratified with a donation of three hundred thou- 
sand pounds, given under . the delicate name of 
brotherly assistance, the Scottish army at length 
retired homeward, and left the King and Parlia- 
ment of England to settle their own afiairs. The 
troops had scarcely returned to Scotland and dis- 
banded, when Charles proposed to himself a visit 
to his native kingdom. He arrived in Scotland on 
the 12th of August» 1641. There can be little 
doubt that the purpose of this royal progress was 
to enquire closely into the causes which had ena- 
bled the Scottish nation, usually divided into fae- 
tions and quarr eis, to act with such unanioiity, and 
to try whether it might not be possible for the 
King to attach to his royal interest and persoa 
flome of the principal leaders, and thus form a party 
who might not only prevent his English dominions 
£rom being again invaded by an army from Scot- 
land, bnt might be disposed to serve him, in case 
be should come to an open rupture with his English 
Parliament. For this purpose he dispensed dig* 
nities and gifits in Scotland with an unsparing band ; 
inade General Lesley Earl of Leveni r^sed th^ 
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iKtrds LouHnn atid Lindsay to tlie same rank, and 
receit'ed into bis administration several nobles who 
had been active in tbe late invasion of Engtand. 
Oll most of tliese pcrsons, tbe King's benefits pro- 
duced little eiFect. Tiivy üonsidered him ouly as 
giving what, if be had dnred, he would have w!th- 
held. But Charles made a uonvert to liis interesta 
of one noblüman, wliose character and actions bave 
rendered him a memorable peraon in Scottish hia- 
tory. 

Tili* was James Grabam, Earl of Montrose ; a 
man of bigli genius, glowing with tlie ambition 
vbicb proinpts great actions, and consciuus of cou- 
rage and talents whicli enabied bim to »spire to 
mucb by smalt and inadeqnale means. He was s 
poet and a Gcbolar, deeply skilled in tbe art of war, 
and poasessed of a strength of Constitution and 
activity of mind, by wbidi he could sustain every 
Jiardship, and find u lemedy in every reverse of 
fcrtune. It was reniarked of bim by Cardinal du 
Itetz, an unquestionable judge, tbat he resembled 
more nearly than any man of his age tbose great 
Leroes, whose names and history are handed down 
to US by tbe Greek and Roman bistorians. As a 
quatification to tliis bigb praise, it inuet be added, 
tbat Montrose's conrage sometimes npproached 
to rasbness, and that some of his actions aross 
jnore from tbe dictates of private revenge, thnu 
becatne his nobler qualities. 

The young earl bad attended tbe eourt of Charles 
when he came bome from bis travels, but not meet- 
ing with the attention or distlnction whicb he « 
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conscious of deserving, he withdrew into Scotland^ 
and took a zealous share in forming and forwarding^ 
the National Covenant. A man of such talent coold 
not fall to be employed and distinguished. Mon- 
trose was sent by the confederated lords of the 
Covenant to chastise the prelatic town of Aber^ 
deen, and to disperse the Gordons, who were 
taking arms for the King under the Marqais of - 
Hantly, and snoeeeded in both commissions. When 
the army of the Scottish Parliament entered Eng^ 
landy he was the first man who forded the Tweed* 
He passed alone ander the fire of the English, to - 
ascertain the depth of the water, and retorned to 
lead over the regiment which he commanded. Not- 
withstanding these Services to the cause of the 
Covenant, Montrose had the mortification to see 
that the Earl of Argyle (the anoient feudal enemy 
of his honse) was preferred to him by the heads of 
the party, and chiefly by the dergy. There was^ 
something in the fiery ambition, and nnyielding 
purpose of Montrose, which startled inferior minds ; 
while Argyle, dark, close, and crafty — a man well 
qnalified to afPect a complete devotion to the endft 
of odiers, when he was, in faot, beut on forwarding 
his own, — stooped lower to coort popularity, and^ 
was more successful in gaining it. 

The King had long observed that Montrose waS' 
dissatisfied with the party to which he had hitherto 
adhered, and found no diffioulty in eng^aging his 
Services for the fbture in the royal cause. The* 
noble convert set so aotively abont inducing othefi' 
to foUow big example, that even during ihe coursi^ 
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of tlie treaty at Rippon, lie hud procured the sub- 
scription of nineteen noblcmen to a bond, engaging 
tliemselvea to unite in support of Cliarles. This 
act of defection heing diacovered by ihe Goren ant- 
ers, Montruse was imprisotied ; and the Kiog, on 
Coming to Scotland, liad tlie tnortification to find 
liimself deprived of tlie agsistance of tliis invaluable 
adherent. 

MüiLtrose contrived, however, to common icate 
■wjth the King fiom bis prison in the castle of 
^Edinburgh, and disdosed so many circumstances 
respecting the purposes of the Marquis of Hamil- 
ton and tlie EmI of Acgyle, that Charles had re- 
aolved to arreat them both at onemoment, and lud 
assembled goldiera for that purpo^e. They escaped, 
however, and retired to tlieir houses, vrhere they 
€ould not liave been seized, Lut by open violence, 
and at the risk of a civil war. These noblemen 
vere recalled to court ; and to show that tli« 
King's confidence in them was unchanged, Argyle 
■was raised to the rank of marquis. This obscare 
affair waa called the Incident ; iE was never wtill 
explained, but at the time exiiited much susplciun 
of the King's purpoaes both in England and Scot- 
land, and aggravated the disiuclination of the 
Bnglish Farliament to leave bia royal power an 
the preaent unreduc^d footing. 

There can be little doubt tbat Montrose's disdo- 
surea to the King concerned the private correapoD- 
dence which pasaed between the Scottish Cuve- 
nanters and the Opposition party in the ParÜament 
of England, and wliiuh Cliorles might liope to 
into an accusatioD of bigh treason 
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both. Bat as he did not feel that he possessed a 
party in Scotland strong enough to contend with 
the great majority of the nobles of that country, he 
judged it best to pass over all further notice of the 
Incident for the time, and to leave Scotland under 
the outward appearance at least of mutual concord. 
He was formall y congratulated on departing a con- 
tented king from a contented people— -a State of 
things, which did not last long. 

It was, indeed, impossible that Scotland should 

remain long tranquil, while England, with whom 

«he was now so closely connected, was in such dread- 

ful disorder. The King had no sooner returned 

from Scotland, than the quarrel betwixt him and 

his Parliament was renewed with more violence 

than ever. If either party could have reposed con- 

^dence in the other's sincerity, the concessions m^de 

by the King were such as ought to have gratified 

the Parliament. But the strengest suspicions were 

«ntertained by the prevailing party, that the King 

considered the grants which he had made, as hav- 

ing been extorted from him by violence, and that 

fae retained the steady purpose of reassuming, in 

its füll extent, the obnoxious and arbitrary power 

of which he had been deprived for a season, but 

which he still considered as part of his royal right» 

They therefore resolved not to quit the ascendency 

which they had attained, until they had deprived 

the King, for a season at least, of a large portion of 

his remaining prerogative, although bestowed on 

him by the Constitution, that they might thus pre-« 

vent his employing it for the recovery of those ar-^ 
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bitrary privileges wliich liail been nsurped by tlie 
tlirone ilurin^ the reign ot' the Tudora. 

Wiiile the Parliamentary leaders argned thui, 
the King, on Uia side, complained th.it no conces- 
sioii, howerer large, was found adequate to sati^y 
tbe demands of his dUcontented aubjects. *' He 
had already," he iirged, " reaig-ned all ihe paints 
-H-biüh bad been dispiited betvreen them, yet they 
continiied as ill satisfi^d as befure." Od these 
groundn the partisans of tbe Crown were alarmed 
vitb the idea tliat it was tbe purpose of Farliatnent 
altogether to abtogate tbe royal anthority, or »t 
leaat to depose the i-eig'ning Kitig. 

On the return of Charles to London, the Par- 

liament greeted bim witb a remonstrance, in wbick 

he was upbraided witb all tbe real and 

25thNov. , "^ ri- ■ *..i 

aupposed errors ot his reign. At the smne 
time, a general disposition to tuniult shuwed itseif 
tbroughont the city. Grent niobs of apprentices 
nnd Citizens, not always of the lowest rank, came in 
tumnlt to Weatminster, under tbe pretence of peti- 
tioning the Hnuses of Parliament; and as they 
paased Whiteball, they insulted, witb loud nboat«, 
the guards and servants of the King. Tlie parties 
Eoon caine to blows, and blood was spilt between 
them. 

Party names, too, were asanmed to distinguisb 
the fiiends of the King from tbuse who faroured 
the Parliament. The former were chiefly gay 
young raen, who, according to the fashion of tlie 
timeg, wore showy dresses, and cnltirated th« 
growth of long hair, wbich, ananged in ringlet«^ 
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feil orer their Shoulders. They were called Cava* 
Hers. In distinction, those who adhered to the 
Parliament, assnmed, in their garb and deportment> 
^ serioasness and gravity which rejected all Orna- 
ment. They wore their hair, in particular, orop- 
|ied short around the head> and thence gained the 
name of Roandheada. 

But it was the difference in their ideas of reli- 
^on, or rather of diurch government, which chiefly 
.widened the division betwixt the two parties. The 
King had been bred ap to consider the preservation 
•of the Church of England and her hierarchy, as a 
isacred point of his royal duty, since he wbs reeog* 
nised by the Constitution as its earthly head and 
saperintendent. The Presbyterian system, on the 
•contrary, was espoosed by alarge proportion of the 
Parliam^nt ; and they were, for the time, seconded 
by the other namerous classes of Dissenters, all of 
whom destred to see the destruction of the Church 
.of England, however unwilling they might be, in 
their secret mind, that a Presbyterian church gO' 
Ternment should be set up in its stead. The ene- 
mies of the English hierarcKy g^eatly predominat- 
ing within the Houses of Parliament, the lords 
«piritual, or bishops> were finally expelled from 
their seats in the House of Lords, and their remo- 
Tal was celebrated as a trinmph by the London 
Citizens. 

While matters were in this State, the .King com- 
mitted a great impr udence. Having concei ved that 
he had aequured from Montrose's diseovery, or 




otherwise, certam infurmntion thatSve of the lead- 
ing members of tlie House of Commong had been 
guilty of holding sncli intimate communication with 
tlie Scots wheii in arms, ns might autliorize a char^ 
«f high treason against them, he formed the liighly 
rafih and culpable intention of going to the House 
of Commons in person, with an armed train of al- 
tendants, and cati»iiig the accused members to be 
arrested. By this ül-adviaed meaaure, Charles 
doublleäs expected to strike terror into the oppo- 
site party ; but it proved altogether ineffectui]. 
The tivB members had received private infontiation 
of tlie blow to be aimed at them, and had fied inio 
the City, where they found iiumbers willing to 
conceal, or defend them. The King, by bis visit 
to the Hüuse of Commons, only showed that be 
could stoop to act almosl in the cnpacity of a com- 
mon constablü, or natchpole ; and that he disregard' 
ed the lespect due to the representatives of the 
British people, in meditating such an arrest of tbeir 
members in the presence ofthat body. 

After thia very rash step on the part of the King, 
every chance of i'econciliation seemed at an end. 
The Commons lejected all amicahJe propoaala, un- 
less the King would surrender to them, for a time 
at least, the command of the miiitia or armed force 
of the kingdom ; and tiiat would have been equira- 
Icnt to laying his crown at their feet. The Kin^ 
refiis<;d to surrender the command of the miiitia, 
eveii for an instant ; and buth parties prepared to 
take up arms. Charles left London, where tbe 
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power of the Parliament was predominant, assem- 
bled what friends he could gather at Nottingham, 
and hoisted the royal Standard there, as the signal 
of civil war, on 25th August, 1642. 

The hostilities which ensued, over almost all 
England, were of a Singular character. Long 
accustomed to peace, the English had but little 
knowledge of the art of war. The friends of the 
contending parties assembled their followers, and 
marched against each other, without much idea of 
taking strong positions, or availing themselves of 
able manoeuvres, but with the simple and down« 
right purpose of meeting, fighting with, and de-* 
feating those who were in arms on the other side* 
These battles were contested with great manhood 
and gallantry, but with little military skill or dis- 
cipline. It was no uncommon thing, for one wing 
or diyision of the contending armies, when they 
found themselves victorioas over the body opposed 
to them, to amuse themselves with chasing the 
vanquished party for leagues off the field of battle 
where the victory was in the mean while lost for 
want of their support. This repeatedly happened 
through the precipitation of the King's cayalry ; a 
fine body of men, consisting of the flower of the 
English nobility and gentry ; but as ungovernable 
as they were valorous, and usually commanded by 
Prince Rupert, the King's nephew, a young man 
of fiery courage, not gifted with prudence corres- 
ponding to bis bravery and activity. 

In these unhappy civil contentions, the ancient 
nobility and gentry of England were chiefly dis- 
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. posed to the Service of tbe King ; and the farmers 
and cultivators of the suil füUovFed them as Üieir 
natural leaders. Tbe cause uf the Farliament was 
Bupported by London, with all ita wealth and its 
numbers, and \>y the otliec large towns, seaports, 
and manufacturin^ districts, throughout tlie conn- 
try. At the commencement of the war, tbe Far- 
liament, being in pussession uf niost of the fortified 
placea in England, with the niagazinea of armsand 
ammuDition wbich they contained, having also 
numbers of men preparcd to obey ttieir stuuinoiK, 
and witb power to raise large sums of money tu 
pay them, seemed to possess great advantagea over 
tbe party of Charles. Dut the gallantry of the 
King's followers was able to restore tbe balance, 
aod proposals were niade for peace on equal termsi 
whicli, bad all parties been as sincere in seeking it, 
ai tbe güod and wise of each side certainly were, 
might then bave been sattsfactorily concluded. 

A treaty was set on foot Bt Oxford iu tbe Win- 
ter and spring of 1G43, and tbe Scottisb Parlia- 
ment sent to England a committee of the peraons 
employcd as cunserrators of tbe peace between 
the kingdoms, to negotiate, if possible, a pacifica- 
tion between the King and his Farliament, bonour- 
able for tbe crown, satisfactory for tbe liberty uf 
tbe subject, aud secure for botb, But tbe Klag 
listened tu tlie warmer and more passionate conti- 
sellors, who pointed out to him that tbe Soots 
would, to a certainty, do tbeir utmost to root out 
Prelacy in any System of acuoramodation which 
they inigbt assiat iiv fvi].ntiug ; and tbat baving. 
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fact, been the first who had set the example of a 
successful resistance to the Crown, they could not 
now be expected to act as friends to the King ia 
any negotiation in which bis prerogative was con- 
cerned. The result was, that the Scottish Com- 
missioners, fiiiding themselves treated with cold- 
ness by the King, and with menace and scorn by 
the more vehement of bis foUowers, left Oxford 
still more displeased with the Royal cause thaa 
they were when they had come thither« 
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A Scaltisk Armt/ tent lo assiil Ihat of C!ie EaglitU Parlia- 
metit — Monirme iaket advaniage of their abstmce, and. 
being joilied by a Body of Irisimien, raises Ihc Ragd 
Standard in ScotUuid—BaUle of TibhemmiF, and Sur- 
render ofPeHh— Affair al tke Bridge of Dee, and Sack 
of Perth — Hose of tke Campaign, 

[1643-1644.] 

Ix 1643, n'lien tlie advance of spring permitted 
the resnmption of Imstilities, it was found that tlie 
BtatG of the King's party was decidedly snperior 
to that of the Parliameiit, aiid It was generally be- 
lieved that the event of the war would be decided 
in the Royal favour, could the co-operation of the 
Scots be ohtained. The King privately roade 
great offei's to the Scottish nation, to induee them 
to declare in his favour, or at least remain oenter 
in the struggle. He called lipon them ta remem- 
faer that he had gratiiied all their wishes, witbont 
exception, and reminded them that the late peace 
between England and Scotland provided, that 
neither country should declare war against the 
other without due provocation, and the consent of 
Parliament. Bnt the members of tlte Scotlish 
Convention of Estates were sensible, that if they 
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should assist the King to conquer the English Par- 
liament, for imitating their own example of insur- 
rection, it would be naturally followed by their 
tindergoing punishment themselves for the lesson 
which they had taught the English. They feared 
for the Presbyterian System, — some of them, na 
doubt, feared for themselves, — and all turned a 
deaf ear to the King's proposals. 

On the other band, a depatation from Parlia- 
ment pressed upon the Scottish Convention another 
clause in the treaty of peace made in 1641, namely,. 
that the Parliament of either country should send 
aid to each other to repel invasion or suppres» 
internal disturbances. In compliance with this» 
article, the English Commissioners desired the 
assistance of a body of Scottish auxiliaries. The 
country being at this time fiUed with disbanded 
officers and soldiers who were eager for employ- 
ment, the opportnnity and the invitation were 
extremely tempting to them, for they remembered 
the free quarters and good pay which they had 
enjoyed while in England.^ Nevertheless, the 

' [*' For the souldlers their part, they had been imployed ia 
two former ezpiditiones, and wer now loytering at home (except 
some few imployed against the Irish rebelles), these wer ready t» 
fight for ther wages, and never spear (ask) the quarrell. Half- 
ane-croune to eat ther dinner* (as I was certanely informed by 
one that receaved it himself, and is yet alyve) was no contempt- 
able pay to a foot souldier. By this we may conjecture what the 
officers did make by ther pay and purchase, if they were cour- 
tours." — Memorie ofthe SomervUlSf v. ii. p. 217. 

* ** I preanme,»* adds Sir Walter Scott, *• this exorbitant considera» 
tion was paid by those on whom the military adventurers of Scotland 
were qaartered when on the south of tlie Tweed."— ^ote, Ibid.y 
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leading members of the Conrentioa of Eatates 
e aware, ihat to embrace the party of the P«r- 
liament of England, and despatch to their as«!^- 
ance a large body üf aaxiliary forces, eelected, as 
they must be, from their best levies, wonlil 
necessarily expose their autbority in Scotltuid to 
considerable daoger ; for the King's &ienda who 
bad joined in the bond with Montrose, were men 
of power and iDlluence, and, baving the will, only 
tvaited for the opportunity, to act in bis bebiJf ; 
and mig-ht raise, perhaps, a formidable insorreC' 
tion in Stotland itself, when relieved from the 
fiuperiority of force which at present was so great 
on the aide of tbe Convention. Bat the Bnglish 
Commissionere held out a bait whiuh the Conven- 
tion found it impossible to reaist. 

From the guccess whicli the ruling party had 
exporienced in establishing the Church of Scut- 
land on a Presbyterian model, and from the great 
inAuetice whiiib tlie clergy bad acquired in ihe 
toiincila of the nation by the late course of events, 
both the clergy and laity of tbat persnasion bad 
been induced to cherisb the arabitioiis desire of 
totally destroying tbe bierarchy of tbe Church of 
England, and of introdncing into tbat kingdom a 
form of churub govemment on tbe Presbyterian 
model. To accompligh thia favourite object, tlie 
leading Presbyterians in Scotland were williag t» 
run every riak, and to make every exertion. 

The Commissioners of England were most readf 
to join with this idea, so far as concerned the de- 
atruction of Prelacy ; but they knew that i 
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!English Parliament party were greatly divided 
among themselves on the propriety of substituting 
the Presbyterian System in its place. The whole 
body of Sectarians, or Independents, were totally 
opposed to the introduction of any national church 
government whatever, and were averse to tiiat of 
Presbytery in particnlar, the Soottish clergy hav- 
ing, in their opinion, shown themselves disposed 
to be as absolute and. intolerant in their church 
judicatories as the bishops had been while in 
power. But, with a crafty policy, the Commis- 
' sioners condueted the negotiation in such a man- 
ner as to give the Scottish Convention reason to 
believe, that they would accomplish their favourite 
desire of seeing the System which they so much 
admir'ed acknowledged and adopted in England, 
while, in fact, they bonnd their constituents, the 
English Parliament, to nothing specific on the 
sobject. 

The Commissioners proposed to join with the 
Scottish nation in a new edition of the Covenant, 
which had before proved sudi a happy bond of 
Union among the Scots themselves. In this new 
bond of religious association, which was called the 
Solemn League and Covenant, it was provided^ 
that £he church government of Scotland should be 
supported and maintained on its present footing ; 
but with regard to England, the agreement was 
expressed with studied ambiguity — ^the religious 
System of England, it was provided, should be 
reformed ^' according to the word of God, and the 
example of the best reformed chordies»'^ The 
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Scots, usually more cautiuud in tlieir tranflactioni, 
never alloived tlieniBelrt?s U> doaht for a moment, 
Chat tke rule nnd exHmple to be adopted ifnder tbis 
clause must necesüanly be thut of Pre^bytery, and 
under this conviction, both Uie nubles and tbe 
«lergy hastened with raptures, and even with tean 
«f joy, to subscribe the proposed Lengue. But 
soTeral of tbe Bngüsh Commissioners enjoyed in 
secret tbe reaerved power of ititerpretJng tbe clause 
iitberwise, and of explaining tbe phrase in a sense 
applicable to their own ideas of emanclpation from 
diurch goTernnient of every Itind. 

Tlie Solemn League and Covenant was gwora 
to in Scütliind witb general acclamutiun, and was 
received and adopted by the English Parliameiit 
witb tbe aame applauae, all disuussioii of tbe Jobi- 
ons articie being caotiously avoided. The SooIb 
proceeded, with enger haste, to send to the ag«i«t- 
ance of tbe Favliameiit of Engiund a well-disci- 
plined army of upwardd of twenty tlionsand men, 
under the commnud of Alexander Lesley, Earl of 
Leven. An ufiiuer of character, named ßaillie, was 
Leven's lieutenant, and David Lesley, a man of 
greater niilitary taleuts tbao cither, was bis major- 
general. Tbeir presence contributed greatly to & 
decisive victory wbiub the Parliament 

i6ii' '*"''^*'^ gaioed at Marston Moor; and, 
indeed, as was to be expected irom tbeir 
tiunibers and disdpline, quivkly sei-ved to give tbat 
party tbe preponderance in the Seid. 

But while tbe Scotttsb auxiliariea were aetively 
aetving the common cäuse of the Pailiiunent in 
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England, the couragepus and romantic enterprise 
of the Earl of Montrose, advanced by the King to 
the dignity of marquis, broke out in a train of 
isuccess, which threatened to throw Scotland itself 
into the hands of the King and his friends. This 
nobleman's bold genius, when the royalist party in 
Scotland seemed totally crashed and dispersed, de- 
vised the means of assembling them together, and 
of menacing the Convention of Estates with the 
destruction of their power at home, even at the 
moment when they hoped to establish the Presby- 
terian Church in both kingdoms, by the success of 
the army which they had despatched into England. 
After obtaining his liberation from imprisonment> 
Montrose had repaired to England, and suggested 
to the King a plan of Operations to be executed by 
a body of Irish, to be despatched by the Earl of 
Antrim from the county of Ulster, and landed in 
the West Highlands. With these he proposed to 
unite a force coUected from the Highland clans, 
who were disinclined to the Presbyterian govern- 
ment, gi*eat enemies to the Marquis of Argyle, and 
attached to the Royal cause, because they regarded 
the King as a chieftain whose clan was in rebellion 
against him, and who, therefore, deserved the Sup- 
port of every faithful mountaineer. The promise 
of pay, to which they had never been accustomed, 
and the certainty of booty, would, as Montrose 
judiciously calculated, readily bring many chief- 
tains and clans to the Royal Standard. The 
powerful family of the Gordons, in Aberdeenshire, 
who, besides enjoying almost princely authority 
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over tbe numerons gentlemen of their familjr, had 
extensive infliience among the mountain tribes in 
their neig'libourhood, or, in the Stottish phrase, 
" conld command & great Bighland followiag'," 
might al«o be reckoned Dpon with certainty ; as 
thi^y had been repeatealy in arms for the King, 
bad not been pat duwn witbout a stont resistance, 
and were still warmly dispused towards the Royal 
cause. Tlie snpport of many of the nobility and 
gentry in the north, might also be regorded as 
probable, sliould Montroa» be able t« collect a can- 
sidernble force. Tlie Episcopal establisbment, so 
odioaa to the lords and barona of the eouthem and 
westem parta of Scotland, was populär in the north. 
The northern barons were diapleased witb the ex- 
treme strictness of tbe Presbyterian clergy, and 
digeatisfied with the power they had often aisumed 
of interfering with the domestic arrangement* of 
families, under pret^xt of maintaining moral disci- 
püne. Finally, tliere were in all partg of Scotland 
a<^tiTe and daring men disappointed of obtaining 
eraployment or preferment under the exiating go- 
vernment, and therefore willing to join in any 
enterprise, liowever desperate, which proinised b 
change. 

All thia was known to the Convention of Ss- 
tates ; but they bad not fully estimated the niagni- 
tude of the danger. Montrose'a personal talents 
were, to a certain extent, admitted ; bot ordinary 
men were incapabie of estiniattng such a charact«r 
as bis ; and be was generally esteemed a vaio, 
though able yoang man, wbuse remarkable ambi- 
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tion was capable of urging him into rash and im- 
practicable undertakings. The great power of the 
Marqnis of Argyle was relied upon as a sufficient 
safeguard against any attempt on the West High- 
lands, and his numerous, brave, and powerful clan 
had long kept all the other tribes of that country 
in a species of awe, if not of subjection. 

But the character of the Highlanders was esti- 
mated according to a sort of calculation, which 
time had rendered very erroneous. In the former 
days of Scotland, when the Lowlands were inha- 
bited by men as brave, and mach better armed and 
disciplined than the mountaineers, the latter had 
indeed often shown themselves alert as light troops, 
unwearied in predatory excursions ; but had been 
generali y, from their tumultuary charge, liable to 
defeat, either from a steady body of spearmen, who 
received their onset with lowered lances, or from 
an attack of the feudal chivalry of the Lowlands, 
completely armed and well mounted. At Harlaw, 
Corrichie, Glenlivat, and on many other occasions, 
the irregulär forces of the Highlands had been 
defeated by an inferior number of their Lowland 
opponents. 

These recollections might lead the governors of 
Scotland, during the civil war, to hold a Highland 
army in low estimation. But, if such was their 
opinion, it was adopted without considering that 
half a Century of uninterrupted peace had ren- 
dered the Lowlander much less warlike, while the 
Highlander, who always went armed, was familiär 
with the use of the weapons which he constantly 
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wore, and had n greater love Air figliLing' tlian the 
I^oivland peasant, whü, called frum ihe peacerul 
occupalions üf tbe farm, and only prcpared hf a 
few days' drill, was less abie to encounter the un- 
wwnted dan^ers af a field of battle. The burghers, 
whu made a formidable part of tha array of the 
Scottish army in former times, were iiow still 
more unwarlike than tlie peasant, being not only 
without skill in arnis, and little accustonied to 
ilanger, but deficient also in the personal liabtts of 
exercise which the ruiitic had preserved. Thjs 
great anij eatentiul ditFerence between tbe Hi^- 
lander and Lowlander of modern days, conld 
scaroely be estimated in tlie middle of the seven- 
teenlh Century, the causes by tvhich it was brought 
nbout being gradunl, and attracting little attention. 
Montrose's firet plan was tu collect a budy of 
royulist horse on the frontiers of England, to burst 
al once into the centre of Scotland at their head, 
and furce bis way to Sllrling, ivhere a body of 
cnvaliem had proniiaed to asseinhle and unite with 
him. The expedition was disconcerted by a sort 
of mutiny among the £nglish liorse wlio had 
juiiied him; in cunsequenc« of whicli, Montrose 
disbanded bis handful of followers, and eschorted 
them to make their way to the King, or to tbe 
nearest budy of men in arms für tlie royal canse, 
while he himself adopted a new and mure despe- 
rate plan. He took with bim only two friends, and 
disguised himself as tlie groom uf one of thetn, 
whum he foUowed, ill niounted and worse dresaed, 
and leading a spare horee. Tbey called them- 
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selve» gentlemen belonging to Leven's army ; for, 
of course, if Montrose had beea discovered by the 
Covenanting party, a rigorous captivity was the 
l^st be migfat expeet. At one time he seemed oa 
the pohit of beiitg detected. A straggling soldiep 
passed his two companions, and comiDg up to Mon- 
trose, saluted him respeotfully by bis name and 
title. Montrose tried to persnade him that he was 
mistaken ; but the man persisted, though with the 
utmostrespeet and hnmility of deportment. ^^Do 
I not know my noble Lord of Montrose ?'* he 
Said» " Butgo your way, and Crod be with you" 
The tsireiimstanee alarmed Montrose and bis com* 
panions ; bnt the poor fellow was faithful> and 
uever betrayed his old leader. 

In this disgnise he reached the verge of the 
Highlands, and lay concealed in the house of his 
relation, Graham of Inchbraco, and aflerwards, for 
still greater safety, in an obscure hut on the High- 
land frontier, while he despatched spies in every 
clirection, to bring him intelligence of the State of 
the Royalist party. Bad news came from all quar- 
ters. The Marquis of Huntly had taken arms 
hastily and imprudently, and had been defeated and 
compelled to fly ; while Gordon of Haddow, the 
most active and gallant gentleraan of the name, 
was made prisoner, and, to strike terror into the 
rest of the dan, was publicly executed by order of 
the Scottish Parliament. 

Montrose's spirit was not to be broken even by 
this disappointment^ and, while anxionsly awaiting 
ftirther int^Migtence, an indistinct rumonr reached 
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bim tliat n budy of soldiers fi-üm Ireland had landed 
in the West Highlanda, iind were wandering in the 
tnonntainii, füllüwed and wtttuhed by Argyle witli 
a strong party of bis clan. Shortly after, he learned, 
by a messenger despatclied on parpose, that this 
was the prutnised hody of auxUiaries gent to him 
from UUter by the Earl of Antiim. Their Com- 
mander was Alaater MacDonald, a Scoto-IrUh- 
man, I believe. of the Antrlm family. He was 
called Coli Kittoch, or Colkitto, from liis being 
left-handed; a Tery brave and daring man, but 
Tain and opinionative, and wbolly ignorant of regu- 
lai' warfare. Montrose sent Orders to himto mardi 
with alt speed into the district of Atbole, and des- 
patched emissaries to raise the gentlemen of that 
country in arms, as they were generally well af- 
fected to the King"» cauie. He himself eet out tu 
join this little band, attired in an ordinary High- 
Jand garb, and accompanied only by Inchbraco a& 
bis guide. The Irish were surprised and disap- 
) aee their expected general appear su 
issed and attended ; nor had Afontroge 
ason to congratulate himself on the ap- 
e of bis army. The foree wbich was assem- 
bled did not exceed fifteen hundred Irisb, inat«ad 
of the thonsands promised, and these were but 
indi£FerentIy armed and appointed, while only a 
few Highhinders from Badenocb were yet a 
the appointed rendezvous. 

These active niountain warriors, however, few 
as they were, had, a <Iay or two before, 
blowB wich the Covenanters. MacpberKn* id | 
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€lany, chief of his name, had sent out a party of 
raen, under MacPherson of Invereshie, to look out 
for Montrose, who was anxiously expected in the 
Highlands. Tliey beheld the approach of a de- 
tached|body of horse, which they concluded was 
the escort of their expected general. But when 
tliey drew nearer, the Macphersons found it to be 
several troops of the cavalry of the Covenanters, 
commanded by Colonel Herries, and quartered in 
Olencairn, for the purpose of keeping the High- 
landers in check. While- the horsemen were 
advancing in formidable superiority of numbers, 
In vereshie, who was drawing up his Highlanders for 
action, observed one of them in the act of stooping ; 
and as he lifted his stick to strike him for such 
conduct in the face of the enemy, the Highlander 
arose, and proved to be MacPherson of Dalifour, 
-one of the boldest men of the clan. Much sur- 
prised, Invereshie demanded how he, of all men, 
could think of stooping before an enemy. " I was 
only fasten ing a spur on the heel of my brogue," 
Said Dalifour, with perfect composure. " A spur ! 
atid for what purpose, at such a time and place as 
this ? " asked Invereshie. " I^intend to have a good 
horse before the day is over," answered the clans- 
nian with the same coolness. Dalifour kept his 
Word ; for the Lowland horse, disconcerted by a 
«mart fire, and the broken nature of the ground, 
being worsted in the first onset, he got possession 
of a charger, on which he foUowed the pursuit, and 
brought in two prisoners. 

The^report of this skirmish gave a good speci- 
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men to Montrose of the niettle of the moantaineeri, 
while the subsequent »{tpearance of ttie Athole- 
men, eight hundred strung, and the enUiosiastic 
sbouts wich whith they received thetr general, Mon 
gnve confidence to the tigLl-heatted IrishaieTi. 
Montrose instantly cnmmenued bis march lipon 
Strathern, und crossed the Tay. He had scarce 
done so, whea he discovered üd the lull of Bu- 
cfaanty a body uf about four hundred men, wb«, he 
had the satisfaution to learn by his bcouO, were 
Gomnianded by two of bis own particnlar Iciends, 
Lord Kilpont and Sir John Drinumond. They 
had taken arms, on hoaring that a body of Irish 
"were trayersing' the country ; and learning that 
they were there under &Iontrose's oommand, tbr 
the Kiiig's Service, they tmmediately placed tliem- 
gelve$ and their foUowers under his Orders. 

Montrose received tliese succours in good lime, 
for while Ai'gyle pursned him with a largebody 
of liia adherents, who had foUovred the trade uf 
the Irish, Lord Elcho, the Earl of Tullibardine, 
and Lord Drummond, had collected an ormy of 
Lewlanders to protect the city of Perth, and to 
fight Montroae, in case lie should descend trom the 
hüls. Montrose was aware, that Buuh an enter- 
prise as he had nndertaken could only be snpported 
by an excess of activity and decision. He tbere- 
fore advanced npoti the ferces of Eleho, whom he 
found, on Ist September, 1644, drawn up in good 
Order in a birge piain called Tihbermuir, within 
thrpe miles of Perlh. They were nearly double 
-Montroee'g army in nutuber, and muck eoconraged 
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by numerous minbters, wlio «xhorted them to figlit 
valiantly, and promised them certain yictory. 
They had cannon also, and cavalry, whereas Mon- 
trose had no artillery, and only three horses, in his 
army. After a skirmish with the cavalry of his 
opponents, who were beaten off, Montrose charged 
with the Highlanders, under a heavy fire from his 
Irish musketeers. They burst into the ranks of 
the enemy with irresistible fary, and comp^led 
them to fly. Once broken, the superiority of nmn- 
bers became useless, as the means of supporting a 
m^n body by resenres was not then known or 
practised. The Corenanters fled in the utmost 
terror and confasion, bat the light-footed High- 
landers did great execntion in the pursnit.^ Many 
honest burghers, distressed by the extraordinary 
speed which they were compelled to exert, broke 
their wind, and died in conseqnence. Montrose 
snstained little or no loss. 

The town of Perth surrendered, and for this act 
a long string of reasons were given, which are ra- 
ther amnsingly stated in a letter irom the mini- 
sters of that town ; bat we have only space to 
mention a few of them. First, it is alleged, that 
out of Elcho's defeated army, only about twelveof 
the Fifeshire men o£Fered themselyes to the ma- 

' [Wishart says, ** Most of the cavalry nved themselTes by 
the fleetness of their horses ; but there was a Tery great slanghter 
among the fbo^ the conquerors pursuing foi about nx or seven 
miles. The number of the slain was eomputed to be about two 
thousand, and many more. were taken prisoxier8."'--*'Jlfciiiotri of 
Montrose, p. 81.] 




gistratea in defence of tlie towu, unarnied, and 
most of them were pot-valiaut ftüm liqaur. Se- 
indly, it ts affirmed, tlint the Citizens had concealed 
themselves in cellars and vaults, wliere they lay 
pantitig in vain endeavours to recovei' tlie briiath 
whicii tliey had wasted in their retreat, scaroely 
finding' words enougli tu teil the provost " that 
their liearts were away, and tliat titey would figlil 
no more tliougli tliey should be killed." Thirdly, the 
letter states, that if the Citizens had had ihe inclt- 
nation to stand uut, tfiey liad no raeans of resist- 
ance, most of them haringflungaway their weapons 
f in their flight. Fiiially, tlie courage of the defend' 
erg was overpowered by the sight of the eneiny, 
drawn up like so many Iiellliounds before tbegatcs 
of the town, their hnnds deeply dyed in the blood 
recently shedi and demanding, with hideaas cries, 
to be led to further slaughter.' The magistrates 
perhaps deservc no blame, if they capitulated in 
euch circumstanees, to avoid the horrors of a slorm. 
But their conduct sliows, at the same time, huw 
iDuch the people of the Lowlands had degeneratcd 
in poinl of military tourage. 

Perth consequently opeiied ita gates to the riclor. 
But Argyte, whose northern army had been aug- 
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mented by a considerable body of cavalry, was now 
approaching with a force, against which Montrose 
€Ould not pretend to defend an open town. He 
abandoned Perth, therefore, and marched into 
Angus-shire, hoping he might find adherents in 
that county. Accordingly, he was there joined by 
the old Earl of Airlie and two of his sons, who 
never forsook him in success or disaster. 

This accession of strength was counterbalanced 
by a shocking event. There was a Highland gen- 
tleman in Montrose's camp, named James Stewart 
of Ardvoirlich, whose birth had been attended with 
some pecnliar circumstances, which, though they 
lead me from my present subject, I cannot refrain 
from noticing. While his mother was pregnant, 
there came to the house of Ardvoirlich a band of 
outlaws, called Children of the Mist, Macgregors, 
some say, others call them Macdonalds of Ardna- 
murchan. They demanded food, and the lady 
caused bread and cheese to be placed on the table^ 
and went into the kitchen to order a better meal to 
be made ready, such being the unvarying process 
of Highland hospitality. When the poor lady re- 
turned, slie saw upon the table, with its mouth 
stu£Ped füll of food, the bloody head of herbrother, 
Drummond of Drummondernoch, whom the out- 
laws had met and murdered in the wood. The 
unhappy woman shrieked, ran wildly into the 
forest, where> notwithstanding strict search, she 
could not be found for many weeks. At length 
«he was secured, but in a State of insanity, which 
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doublless was partly comntLinicatctl to the infantuf 
whum slie was eliortly after deliv^ered. The lad, 
however, grcw up. He was an uricertain ami 
dangerous ciioracter, but di^tlngui^ilied for bis 
muBcular strenglh, wLich was so great, that lie 
cDuld, in ji^nsping tbe liand üf another penon, 
force tlie bloüd from uiider the nails. Tliia min 
was much favonred by the Lord Kilpont, wlose 
acccsaion to the King's party we lately mcntioDed; 
' indeed, be was admitted to share thnt young nobl«- 
man'g tent and bed. It appears that Ardvoirlicli 
bad disapproved of tbe step whicli bis friend lud 
taken in joitiing Montrose, and tbst he fiad Holi- 
cited tbe young lord to juin bim in deserting from 
tbe royal army, and, it is even siiid, in murdcring 
tbe general. Lord Kilpent rejecttd tbese propo- 
sals with disdain ; wlien, either offended »t bis 
expressions, or fearfiil of being expo8od in his 
treaclierous purpose, Ardvolrlich slabbed liis con- 
fiding friend mortally with Iiis dagger. He tben 
killed tbe sentinel who kept guard uii the ten^ and 
cscaped to tbe camp of Argyle, where be received 
preferment. Muntrose was awaked by the tamnlt 
whivh this melanuholy event exvited in the camp, 
and rushing inlo tbe crowd of aoldiers, had tlie 
iinbappiness to sec the bleeding corpse of hia noble 
friend, thus basciy and treacheroasly murdered. 
The dcath of tliis youtig nublenmn was a great lots 
to the royal cause.' 
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Montrose, so«much inferior in numbers to his 
enemies, could not well form any fixed plan of 
Operations. He resolved to make np for this, by 
moving with tbe most extraordinary celerity from^ 
one part of the country to another, so as to strike 
severe blows wbere they were least expected, and 
take the chance of awakening the drooping spirit 
of the Royalists. He therefore marched suddenly 
on Aberdeen^ to endeavour to arouse the Gordon» 
to arms, and defeat any body of Covenanters 
which might overawe the King^s friends in that 
country. His army was now, however, greatly 
reduced in numbers ; for the Highlanders, wha 
had no idea of serving for a whole campaign, had 
most of them returned home totheir own districts^ 
to lodge their booty in safety, and get in their 
harvest. It was, on all occasions, the greatest 
inconvenience attending a Highland army, that 
after a battle, whether they won the day or lost 
it, they were certain to leave their Standard in 
.great numbers, and held it their undoubted right 
to do so; insomuch, that a'yictory thinned their 
ranks as much as a defeat is apt to do those bf 
other armies. It is true, that they could be ga- 
thered again with equal celerity ; but this humour,. 
of d^serting at their pleasure, was a principal rea- 

upon the autltority of Dr Wishakt's Memoirt of Montrose, \n 
relatioD to the murder of Lord ELilpont. After the publication of 
Talet of a Grandfatiier, Sir Walter Scott received frotn the 
present Robert Stewart of Ardvoirlich, a communicatioD» of date 
15th January, 1830, in which he impi:^s the Statement of 
"Wiahart. — * See Pottscript, Introduction to the Legend of 
MoniroMe,'] 
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son wliy the brilliant victories of Montrose were 
productivc of few decidcd resnits.' 

On reaching Aberdeen, Alontrose hastened to 
talte poasession of the bridge of Dee, the principal 
approach to tbat tovrn, and having made good this 
iiuportant point, he foand himself in front of an 
army commanded by Lord Burleigh. He had the 
niortificat!on also to find, that part of a large body 
of borse in the Covenanting army were Gordona, 
irho bad been compelled to take arms in that 
cause by Lord Lewis Gordon, the third son of 
the Marquis of Huntly, a wild and wilful yonng 
man, whose politics differed from those of his 
father, and upon whom he had once commicted a 
considerable robbery.' 

'l" E?en >a Ute ai the yaar 1745-6," snys Sir Walter 
Scott, '' iihen tbe Cbsvoller Charlci Edirsrd, by naf of msklog 
a» example, caused a «Didier Ea be ebat for desectio», ü» Higb- 
landsrB wbo eompoied bis army weie nffected aa rnucb by indig- 
nation an by fear. Tbey could not eonoeira aoy priociple of 
justice upnn which a niao'a lif« could be taken, for merely going 
bome wben il did not suit bim to remnio länget w!th ihe ariny. 
Sucb bad been ibe uniforAi practice of iheir fatben. 'Wben a 
btttle wai over, the campiign wue, in iheir opinion, endad; Jf 
it Hat lost, tbey tought üfety in theii mauntains — if hod, Ibey 
returoed tbrrs tn secaro tfaeir bonty. At otfaer tiines tbey had 
their cattlo 10 look after, and tbeirbarvesti to lOW or rcap, nilboit 
nhich tbHir faniilii» nould bavo psH^hed for noot. Thia dreain- 

fld with the same fact, that the Highl.iadsrs had aerar biet] Ic- 
cuBtomed to make var with Ihe Yiew of permanont conquest, bat 
oaly ttith the hope of defiriog temporary advaaCage, ot dedding 
«me immediata quarrel,"— iejF™do/JIfon(™a, c!i=p. xy.] 

■ [" Aboul iWii tima" (Fehruary 1641), aaya Spalding, " Lern 
■"—■ '— ■--=-- with hl* falber, the Lord Marqui« of HunCly, ac 



, ujiuu ouiuD alleged miuuuii 
itbout bii knowladga, and t 
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FindiDg himself greatly inferior in horse, of 
which he had not fifty> Montrose intermingled 
with bis cavalry some of bis musketeers, wbo, for 
breatb and speed, could keep up with tbe move- 
ments of sucb horse as he possessed. Tbe Gor- 
dons, not perbaps yery favourable to tbe side on 
which they ranked, made an ineffectual attack 
upon tbe horse of Montrose, which was repelled. 
And when tbe mingled musketeers and cavalry in 
their turn advanced on them, Lord Lewis*s men 
fled, in spite of bis own personal exertions ; and 
Montrose, we are informed, found it possible to 
move bis handful of cavalry to tbe other wing of 
bis army, and to encounter and defeat tbe horse 
of tbe Covenanters on both Üanks successively, 
"with tbe same wearied party of riders. Tbe ter- 
ror Struck into bis opponents by tbe novelty of 
mixing musketeers with cavalry, contributed not 
a little to this extraordinary success. While this 
was passing, tbe two bodies of infantry cannonaded 
each other, for Montrose had in the field tbe guns 
which he took at Tibbermuir. Tbe Covenanters 
had the superiority in this part ef the action, but 
it did not daunt tbe Royalists. Tbe gaiety of an 

wisely carried away with hitn his father's haill jeweils in a cabinet, 
being of great worth, and to Holland goes he, leaving his father 
sorrowful for his lewd miscarriage, whilk amongst the rest of his 
crosses, he behoved patiently to suffer, although he had not great 
Store of wealth lying beside him at the time, for maintenance of 
his noble rank." — History of the Troubles, &c. 8vo, p. 226. 
This Lord Lewis afterwards became third Marquis of Huntly, 
and diedin 1653.— Wood, y. i. pp. 652, 653.] 
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Irishmna, wfaose leg' was shot oß hy a cannon- 
ball, 8o that it hung only by a bit of skio, gare 
spirit to all around him. — " Go on," he cried, 
" this bodes me promotion ; as I am now dia- 
abled for the foot Service, I am certain my lord 
tlie marquis will make me a trooper." ' Montrtwe 
left tbe courag'e of bis men no time to sabside — he 
lad them daringly up to tho enemy'a teetfa, and 
succeeded in a desperate cbarge, ronting' the Co- 
venasters, and pursuing them inte the town and 

tfarongfa the »treets. Stormed aa tt naa 
"iM^'"' ^y '"^"^ * tütnultuary array, Aberdeen 

and its inhabitants suftered greatly. 
Mnny were killed in the streets ; and tbe craelty 
of the Irish in particuliu- was so groat, that they 
compelled the wretuhed eitizeus to Strip themselr« 
of their clotbes before they killed them, to prevent 
their being soiled wtth blüod I The women dnnt 
not laraent their husbands or their fatbera slangh- 
tered in tbeir presence, nor inter the dead, wfaick 
remained unbiiried in ihe streets until tlie Irisk 
departed. Montrose necessarily gave way to acta 
of pillagB and cnielty, wbich he could not prevent, 
becanse he was unpro»ided with money to payhis 
half-barbarons soldiery. Yet the towu of Aber^ 
deen had two reasons for expecting better treat. 
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inent: — First, tbat it had alvrays incllned to the 
King's party ; and, secondly, that Montrose him- 
^elf had, when aetlng for the Co^enanters, been 
the agent in oppressing for its loyalty the very^ 
city which his troops were now plundering on the 
opposite score. 

Argyle always continued following Montrose 
with a superior army, but, it would appear, not 
with a very anxious desire to overtake him. With 
^ degree of activity that seemed incredible, Mon- 
trose marched up the Spey, hoping still to raise 
the Gordons. Bat that clan too strongly resented 
his former conduct towards them, as General for 
the Covenant, besides being sore with recoUections 
of their recent check at the Bridge of Dee ; and, 
on all these accounts, declined to join him. On the 
other band; the men of Moray, who were very 
2ealous against Montrose, appeared on the northern 
bank of the Spey to oppose his passage. Thus 
hemmed in on all sides, and headed back like an 
animal of chase from the course he intended to 
parsue, Montrose and his little army showed an 
extremity of courage. They hid their cannon in a 
bog, destroyed what they had of heavy baggage, 
entered Badenoch, where the Clan Chattan had 
«hown themselves uniformly friendly, and descend- 
ed from thence upon Athole, and so on to Angns- 
shire. After several long and rapid marches, Mon- 
trose returned again into Strathbogie, re-crossing 
the great chain of the Grampians ; and, cl inging 
still to the hope of being able to raise the gentle- 
men of the name of Grordon, who were naturally 
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disposed to join the royal standiird, again repniKil 
to Aberdeenshire. 

Here tbis bold leader narrowly escaped a great 
danger. His army was considerably dispersei], 
nnd lie liimself lying at the caatle of Fyvie, nben 
be founci bimself at once tlireatened, and neiirty 
surrüunded, by Arg'yle and LothiFiii, at the liend uf 
very siiperiur furces. A part of ttie enemy hai 
already occupied tlie approach to Montrose's posi- 
tion by means of ditclins and endoeures, thruugh 
■which tbey had insinnated themselves, and bis own 
men were beginning to look out of coiintenance, 
wlien Monlrüse, disguiaing liis apprelieiislons, calted 
tu a gay and gallant young IrisK efiicer, as if iie 
Lad büL'ti imposing a trifling piece of duty, — 
" Wliat are yon doing, O'Kean ? can you not chase 
these tcoublesüine rascals out of the ditcbes itn<l 
enclusures ?" O'Kean übeyed the cKimmand in tlie 
spirit in vvliich it was given ; and, driving the enemy 
before hini, got posseesion of some oftheir gun- 
powder, wliiuh was mui^h needed in Montrose'it 
army. Tlie remark of the Irishman on this occft- 
sion, who heavily complained of the neglect of tlie 
euemy in omitting to leave a supply of ball, corre- 
sponding to the powder, shuwed tbe confidence 
with which Montrose had been able to inspire his 

The Earl of Lotliiati, on the otUer aide, cane 
vitli üve ti'oops of liorse upon Muntroae'« liaudfüL 
of cavalry, umuunting scarcely to fifty men. Bnt 
Munti'ose bad, on the present occasion, as at Ibe 
Bridge of See, sustnined his troopers by minglia 
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them with musketry. So that Lothian's men, re- 
ceiving an unexpected and galling fire, wheeled 
about, and could not again be brought to advance. 
Many hours were spent in skirmishing, with ad- 
vantage on Montrose's part, and loss on that of 
Argyle, until at length the former thought it most 
advisable to retreat from Fyvie to Strathbogie. 

On the road he was deserted by many Lowland 

gentlemen who had joined him, and who saw bis 

victories were foUowed with no better results than 

toilsome marches among wilds, where it was near]y 

impossible to provide subsistence for man or horse, 

and which the approach of winter was about to 

render still more desolate. They left bis army, 

therefore, promising to return in summer ; and of 

all his Lowland adherents, the old Earl of Airlie 

and his sons alone remained. They had paid 

dearly for their attachment to the Royal 

cause, Argyle having plundered their 

estates, and burnt their principal mansion, the 

'< Bonnie house of Airlie/' situated on the river 

Isla, the memory of which conflagration is still pre- 

served in Scottish Song. 

But the same circumstances which wearied out 
the patience of Montrose's Lowland foUowers, ren- 
dered it impossible for Argyle to keep the field ; 
and he sent his army into winter quarters, in füll 
confidence that his enemy was cooped up for the 
season in the narrow and unprovided country of 
Athole and its neighbourhood, where he might be 
saffered to exist with iittle inconvenience to the 
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rest of Scotlandy tili spring should enable the 
CoTenanters to attack him with a superior force. 
In the mean time» the Marqois of Argyle retorned 
to his pWn domains. 



END OF VOLUME TWENTY-THIRD. 
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